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State  ofihe  Eastern  Emfiirein  the  Tenth  Century. ., ^Extent  artd 
Division....  Wealth  and  Revenue. ...Palace  of  Constantinople.... 
Titles  and  Offices. ...Pride  a?id  Power  of  the  Emperors .  ...Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks.. ..Loss  of  the  Latin 
Tongue... .Studies  and  Solitude  of  the  Greeks; 

A  RAY  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  dark-  chaP. 
ness  of  the  tenth  century.     We  open  with  curiosity  and  re-     Llii. 
spect  the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,'  ^'^^'^^'^'^^ 

•  .  IVTemorials 

which  he  composed  at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  of  the 
his  son,  and  which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  East-  9*"eek  em- 

pire. 

ern  empire,  both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  works  of 
In  the  first  of  these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pom-  Constan- 

,         tine  Por- 

pous  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantino-  phyroge- 
ple,  according  to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  predeces- """^• 
sors.2    In  the  second,  he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the 

1  The  epithet  of  Uoptpvpe'yevtiToif'Porphyrogenitas,  bom  in  the  purple,  is 
elegantly  defined  by  Claudian  : 

Ardua  privates  nescit  fortuna  Penates ; 

Et  regnum  cun\  luce  dedit.    Cognata  potestas 

Excepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro. 
■And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  passages 
expressive  cf  the  same  idea. 

2  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Cxremoniis  Aul?e  et  Ecclesi?e  Byzan- 
tins,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and  Leipi-ic,  \yhere 
it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leichand  Reiske  (A.  D.  1751,  in  fo- 
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CHAP,  provinces,  the  theme.^^  as  they  Avere  then  denominated,  both 
of"  Europe  and  Asia.^  The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  dis- 
cipUne  and  order  of  the  troops,  and  the  milirar-.-  operations 
by  land  and  sea,  are  explained  in  the  third  of  these  didac- 
tic collections,  which  mav  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his 
father  Leo.^  In  the  foarth,  of  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  Byzantine  policy,  in 
friendlv  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  literary  labours  of  the  agp,the  practical  :;y stems  of  law, 
agriculture,  and  history,  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
subject  and  the  iionour  of  the  IMacedonian  princes.  The 
sixty  books  of  the  BasiUcs^^  the  code  and  pandects  of  civil 
jurisprudence,  were  gradually  framed  in  the  three  first  reigns 
of  that  prosperous  dynast}-.  The  art  of  agriculturehadamused 
the  leisure,  and  exercised  the  pens,  of  the  best  and  v^isest  of 
the  ancients;  and  their  chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the 
tvv^enty  books  of  the  Geoponioi^  of  Constantine.  At  his  com- 
mand, the  historical  examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  me- 
thodised in  fifty-three  books,^  and  every  citizen  might  apply, 

Ho),  with  such  slavish  praise  as  editors  never  fail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or 
worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

3  See,  in  the  first  vnlume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Constantinius 
de  Thematibiis,  p.  1...24.  de  Administraudo  Imperio,  p.45...127.edit.  Venet. 
The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected  from  a  MS.  of  the  royal 
library  of  Paris,  v,-kich  Isaac  Casaubonhad  formerly  seen  (Epist.  ad  Pclybium, 
p.  10),  and  the  sense  ".s  illustrated  by  two  raaps  of  William  Delisle,  the  prince 
of  geographers,  till  the  appearance  of  the  crreater  d'Anville. 

4  The  tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid  of  some 
new  MSS.inthe  great  edition  of  the  vv^orks  of  Meursiias,  by  the  learned  John 
Lami  (torn.  vi.  p.  531... 920.  1211. ..1417.  Florent.  1745),  yet  the  text  is  sull 
corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  version  is  still  obscure  and  faulty.  The  Imperial 
library  of  Vienna  would  aJ  ord  some  valuable  materials  to  a  new  editor  ( Fabric. 
Biblifit.  Grjec.tom.  vi.  p.  369,  S70). 

5  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilks,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grrec.  torn.  xii.  p.  425..., 
514),  and  Hei-ieccius  (Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  S96...399),  and  Giannone  (Is- 

■  toria  civile  di  Napcli,  torn.  i.  p.  450. ..458),  as  historical  civil'a.is  may  be  use- 
fully consulted,  xli  books  r  f  this  Greek  code  have  bt'ea  published,  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabroitus  (Paris  1647),  in  seven  tonies  in 
folio ;  four  other  bocks  have  since  been  discovered,  ar.d  a^e  inserted  in  Gerard 
Meerman's  Novus  The.saurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Gf  the  whole 
work,  the  sixty  books,  John  Leunclavius  has  j.rinted  (Bash,  1575)  an  eclogue 
or  synopsis.  The  cxiii  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  maybe  foniid  in  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis. 

6  I  have  used  the  last  and.  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics  (bv  Niche  las  Niclas, 
Lipsi?e,  1781,2  vols,  in  octavo).  I  read  in  the  preface,  tha.  tiie  same  emperor 
restored  the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and  thlcsophy  :  and  his  two 
books  of  Hippiatrica,  or  Horse-physic,  were  published  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Greec.  torn.  vi.  p.  493. ..500). 

7  Of  these  liii  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and  printed, 
de  Legationibus (by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerjj,  1582,  and  Daniel  Haescaelius, 
August.  Vindel.  1603),  and  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  (by  Henry  Valesius,  or  d^ 
Valois,  Paris,  1634), 
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to  his  contemporaries  or  himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning   CHAP, 
of  past  times.  From  the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the     ■'"^^^• 
sovereign  of  the  East  descends  to  the  more  humble  office  of 
a  teacher  and  a  scribe :  and  if  his  successors  and  subjects 
were  regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  tve  may  inherit  and 
enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gift  Their  im- 
and  the  gratitude  of  posterity .  in  the  possession  of  these  im-  ^'^  ^^' 
perial  treasures,  we  may  still  deplore  our  povertv  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  fading  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  oblite- 
rated by  indifference  or  contempt.   The  Basilics  will  sink  to 
a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian;  but  the  sense  of  the  old 
civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influeuce  of  bigotry:  and 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage,'and  interest 
for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness 
of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Constan- 
tine might  admire  the  inimitable  virtuesof  Greece  and  Rome: 
he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energ)-  and  elevation  the 
human  character  had  formerly  aspired.     But  a  contrar}'  ef- 
fect must  have  been  produced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  which  the  great  logothete  or  chancellor  of  the 
empire  was  directed  to  prepare  :  and  the  dark  fund  of  su- 
perstition was  enriched  by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legends 
of  Simon  the  Metaphrast.*  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the 
whole  calendar  are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage  than 
the  toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifts  of 
the  Creator,  and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the 
royal  authors  of  the  Geoponics  were  more  seriously  employ- 
ed in  expounding  the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which 
has  been  taught  since  the  days  of  Xenophon,^  as  the  art  of 
heroes  and  kings.  But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine 

8  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by  Hankius 
(de  Scrip toribus  Byzant.  p.  4 18. ..460).  This  biographer  of  the  saints  indulged 
himself  in  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts. 
His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased  in' the  Latin  version  of  Surius^  and 
scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible  of  the  original  texture. 

9  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyrop;edia,  professors  of  tactics,  a  small 
part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia,  by  which  Greece 
must  be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the  Scriptores  Tactici  would  be  a 
task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His  industry'  might  discover  some  new  MSS. 
and  his  learning  might  illustrate  the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this 
Bcholar  should  be  likewise  a  soldier  ;  and,  alas !  Qiiintus  Icilius  is  no  more. 
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CHAP,  are  mingled  with  the  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they 
LIII.  lived.  It  was  destitute  of  original  genius  ;  they  implicitly 
transcribe  the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed 
by  victories.  It  v/as  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  stvle  and 
method ;  they  blindly  confound  the  m.ost  distant  and  discord- 
ant institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon, 
the  legions  of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodo- 
sius.  Ev:jn  the  use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  mi- 
litary rudiments  may  be  fairly*  questioned:  their  general 
theory  is  dictated  by  reason ;  but  the  merit,  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult}', consists  in  the  application.  The  discipline  of  a  soldier 
is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than  by  study :  the  talents  of  a 
commander  are  appropriated  to  those  calm  though  rapid 
minds,  which  nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of  armies 
and  nations:  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the 
glance  of  a  moment;  and  the  battles  won  by  lessons  of  tac- 
tics may  be  numbered  with  the  epic  poems  created  from  the 
rules  of  criticism.  The  book  of  ceremonies  is  a  recital,  te- 
dious yet  imperfect,  of  the  despicable  pageantry  which  had 
infected  the  church  and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A  review  of 
the  themes  or  provinces  might  promise  such  authentic  and 
useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of  government  only  can 
obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on  the  origin  of  the  ci- 
ties, and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of  their  inhabit- 
ants.'" Such  information  the  historian  would  have  been 
pleased  to  record;  nor  should  his  silence  be  condemned  if 
the  most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the  capital 
and  provinces,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the 
numbers  of  subjects  and  strangers  who  served  under  the 
Imperial  standard,  have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher, and  his  son  Constantine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  ad- 

10  A-fter  observing  that  the  deinerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  proportion 
to  their  vaalc  a. id  riches,  he  inserts  amore  pointed  epigram,  whicli  is  ^.scribed 
to  Deniodocus : 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Frencli  epigrain  against  Freron  :  Ua 
serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron.. .Eh  bien  ?  Le  serpent  en  mourut.  But  as  the 
Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  1  should  be  curious  to  leara 
through  what  channel  it  was  convcy.ed  for  their  imitation  (Constantin.  Por- 
phyrogen.de  Themat.  c.  ii.  Brunk,  Analect.  Grcec.tcm.  ii.  p.  56,  Brodsi  An- 
thologia,  l.ii.  p.  244). 
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ministration  is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes  ;  yet  it  is   CHAP, 
discriminated  by  peculiar  merit:  the  antiquities  of  the  nations      LIII. 
may  be   doubtful  or  fabulous ;  but  the  g-eography  and  man- 
ners of  the  Barbaric  world  are  delineated  with  curious  ac- 
curacy. Of  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  Embassy 

observe  in  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  of  Liut- 

.     '  prand. 

East.  The  ambassador  of  the  great  Oiho,  a  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona, has  painted  the  state. of  Constantinople  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century:  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narra- 
tive lively,  his  observation  keen ;  and  even  the  prejudices 
and  passions  oi  Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an  original  cha- 
racter of  freedom  and  genius.*^  From  this  scanty  fund  of 
foreign  and  domestic  materials  I  shall  investigate  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  the  provinces  and 
wealth,  the  civil  government  and  military  force,  the  charac- 
ter and  literature,  of  the  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  successful  invasion 
of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  The 
the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Scythla  and  Germany  over-  '^^'^"?^^'  °^ 

J  J  provinces 

spread  the  provinces  and  extinguished  the  empire  of  ancient  of  the  em- 
Rome.     The  v/eakness  of  Constantinople  was  concealed  by  u'.^f'-!!"   • 

1  J     iXii  IJITIUS  111 

extent  of  dominion:  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least  en- every  age- 
tire  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the  splen- 
did acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession  of 
these  new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious  ;  and  al- 
most a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  v/as  torn  away  by  the 
arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs;  and,  after  the  reduction  of  Africa, their 
lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the  Roman  province  which 
had  been  changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their 
naval  powers  ;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the 
harbours  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faith- 
ful or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  ca- 
pital. The  remaining  provinces  under  the  obedience  of  the 
emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould  ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the  counts,  was  super- 

11  The  Legatio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  Cremonensisad  Nicephorum  Phocam, 
}S  hiserted  in  Muraiori,  Scriptores  Reium  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i. 
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CHAP,  seded  by  the  institution  of  the  themes^"^  or  military  govern- 
ments, which  prevailed  under  the  successors  of  Hen\clkis, 
and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  audior.  O^  the 
twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia, 
the  origin  is  obscure,  the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious: 
the  limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating ;  but  some  particu- 
lar names  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear  were  de- 
rived from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were 
maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respec- 
tive divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  ea- 
gerly grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory  of 
lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Euphrates :  the  appellation  and  praetor 
of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria  ;  and 
a  fragment  of  the  dutchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to 
the  style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might 
indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories 
of  Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  second,  revived 
the  fame  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name: 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  the  islands 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus, v/ere  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
and  Caesar :  one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  :  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed ; 
and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extend- 
ed their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect 
was  again  clouded  by  nev*^  enemies  and  new  misfortunes:  the 
relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers; 
and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from 
the  Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these 
losses,  the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to 
reign  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponesus,  and  fronf\  Belgrade 
to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander. 
The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
were.obedient  to  their 'sceptre ;  the  possession  of  Cyprus,, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of 

12  See  Constantine  rle  Tberaatibus,  in  Banncri,  torn.  i.  p.  1...30.  who  owns, 
that  the  word  is  «x  TcttXcLici.  ©£,«.»  \?,  used  by  Maurice  (Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  2.) 
for  a  legion,  ficrn  wheuc  e  the  nan.e  was  ea^ly  troiisferrcd  to  it  s  post  or  province 
(Ducange,  Gl.'ss.  Grrcc.  tora.  i.  p.  487,  48S).  Scnne  etymologies  are  attempt- 
ed for  the  Opsician,  Optimatian,  Thracesian,  themes. 
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the  iEgean  or  Holy  Sea  ;^^  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire    CHAP, 
transcends  the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  king-      ^"^^^' 
doms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert  with  dignity  and  truth,  that 
of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the  great- 
est city/^  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flourishing  and  General 
populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  ^o^^iJous-** 
cities  of  the  West  had  decayed  and  fallen ;  nor  could  the  ru-  ness. 
ins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  narrow 
precincts,  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger 
to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople, 
her  stately  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of 
an  innumerable  people.  Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her 
virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the 
audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab 
and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate  and 
impregnable ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities,  could  be  disco- 
vered which  had  not  been  violated  by  some  fierce  Barbarian, 
impatient  to  despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess. 
From  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking 
belov/  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more 
active  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war 
were  embittered  hy  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny.  The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Barbarians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  minis- 
ters of  his  sovereign :  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the  mind 
by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  convenes  and  festivals  diverted  nnany  hands  and 
many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet  the 
subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dextrous 
and  diligent  of  nations  ;  their  country  was  blessed  by  nature 
with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation  ;  and,  in 

1 3  Ay<«5  ^f  Aaycs,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which  the 
corrupt  names  ot  Archipelago,  I'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have  been  trans- 
formed  by  geographers  and  seamen  (d'AnviUe,  Geographie  Ancieiine,  torn.  i. 
p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p.  60).  The  numbers  of  monks  or 
caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  mountain  cf  Athos  (Observations 
de  Belon,  fol.  32.  verso),  monte  santo  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  eey/e?, 
a  slight  alteration  from  the  original  «<y«K«S)  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in 
their  dialect,  gave  the  figurative  name  of  «<yf«,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding 
u-aves  (Vossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  829). 

14  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and  Asia, 
Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of  the  Ismaelites 
(Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  Baratier,  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p.  46). 
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CHAP,  the  support  and  restoration  of  fr.e  arts,  their  patient  and 
^^^^"  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and 
feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  adher- 
ed to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost.  From  the 
yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Af- 
rica, retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society 
of  their  brethren :  the  moveable  wealth  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  ex- 
ile ;  and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugi- 
tive trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  of  Armenia 
and  Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution, 
were  hospitably  entertained :  their  followers  were  encouraged 
to  build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands  ;  and  many 
spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the 
manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies. 
Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselves 
in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  re- 
claimed to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  as  long  as 
they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  sup- 
plied a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we  pos- 
sess sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied 
with  a  chosen  example :  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clear- 
est light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province, 
and  the  name  of  Peloponesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  classic  reader. 

State  of  ^g  early  as  the  eiarhth  century,  in  the  troubled  reisn  of  the 

Pelopone-    ^  ,  ^.  ,  T.  -  1. 

sus:  Scla-  Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Feloponesus,^^  were   over- 

vonians.      ^^^  ]^y  gQi-^e  Scl'Avonian  bands  who  outstripped  the  royal 

standard  of  Bulgaria.    The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and 

Danaus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil,  the 

seeds  of  policy  and  learning  ;  but  the  savages  of  the  north 

eradicated  v>fhat  yet  remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered 

roots.    In  this  irruption,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants 

15  'Et^Xx^u  h  h  -TTXtrct,  >j  ;t;»/J«  y-eiiysyovt  /3oJ^/3«/io5,says  Constantine 
(Thematibus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  25), In  a  style,  as  barbarous  as  the  idea,  which  he 
confirms  as  usual, by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomizer  of  Srrabo  likewise  ob- 
serves. J''*'  vfv  OS  'TTAcrctv  HTTiipovy  K<x,t  'EXXccociir^eoov  xect  Mo!-x.soovsxVf 
xxi  UiMTTor/j'Tov  ^x,v6xt  SkA«;/So«  vsf^ovrcci  (l.vii.  p.  98.  edit.  Hudson):  a 
passage  which  leads  Dodwell  a  weary  dance  (Geograph.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dis- 
sert, vi.  p.  170. ..191),  to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Sclavi,  and  to  fix  the 
date  (  A.  D.  980)  of  this  petty  geographer. 
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were  transformed ;  the  Greci.^n  blood  was  contaminated ;  CHAP, 
and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponesus  were  branded  with 
the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves.  By  the  diligence  of  suc- 
ceeding princes,  the  land  was 'in  some  measure  purified  from 
the  Barbarians;  and  the  humble  remnant  v.'as  bound  by  an 
oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service,  vv^iich  they 
often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The  siege  of  Patras  was 
formed  by  a  singuhu'  concurrence  of  the  Sclavcnians  of  Pelo- 
ponesus and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their  last  distress,  a 
pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth,  re- 
vived the  coui-age  of  the  citizens.  Their  sally  was  bold  and 
successful ;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels  submitted, 
and  the  glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a 
stranger,  v/ho  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under  the  cha- 
racter of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  shrine  which  con- 
tained his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  for  ever  devoted  to  the  service  and 
vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  re- 
volt of  tv/o  Sclavonian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lielos 
and  Lacedaemon,  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  dis- 
turbed. They  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  some- 
times resisted  the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  government, 
till  at  length  the  approach  of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted 
a  golden  bull  to  defme  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Ez- 
zerites  and  Milengi,  whose  annual  tribute  Avas  defined  at 
twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  From  these  strangers  the 
Imperial  geographer  has  accurately  distinguished  a  domes- 
tic and  perhaps  original  race,  who,  in  some  degree,  might 
derive  their  blood  from  the  much  injured  Helots.  The  li- Freemen  of 
berality  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  of  Augustus,  had  en-  Lacoma. 
franchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them  with 
the  title  of  Eleuthero^  or  free-Laconians.^^  In  the  time  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they  had  acquired  the  narrie 
of  llainotes,  under  which  they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty 
by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on  their 
rocky  shores.  Their  territoiy,  barren  of  corn,  but  fruitful  of 
olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea:   they  accepted  a 

16  Stvabon.  Geo^raph,  1.  viii.  p.  562.  Paiisanlas,  Grxc.  Descriptio,  1.  iii.  c. 
21.  p.  264,  265.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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CHAP,    chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  prsetor,  and  a  light  trl- 
^•^^^      bute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their 
^^^""^^^^  immunity  rather  than  of  their  dependence.  The  freemen  of 
Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans,  and  long  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  zeal  of  the  em- 
peror Basil,  they  were  baptized  in  the  faith  of  Christ:  but 
the  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had  been  crowned  by  these 
rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after  they  were  proscribed 
Cities  and   in  the  Roman  world.    In  the  theme  of  Peloponesus,'^  forty 
Pelopone-   cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  declining  state  of  Spar- 
sus.  ta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth  cen- 

tury, at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique 
splendour  and  their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  mili- 
tary service  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed 
on  the  lands  or  the  benefices  of  the  province  :  a  sum  of 
five  pieces  of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial 
tenants ;  and  the  same  capitation  was  shared  among  several 
heads  of  inferior  value.  On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian 
,  war,  the  Peloponesians  excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary 

oblation  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold  (four  thousand 
pounds  sterling),  and  a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and 
trappings.  The  churches  and  monasteries  furnished  their 
contingent;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  honours,  and  the  indigent  bishop  of  Leuca- 
dia  ^^  was  made  responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.^^ 

Manufac-       gm  ^.j^g  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  re- 

tures,  es-  r 

pecially  of  venue,  were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of 

^'  ^'  trade  and  manufactures :  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  po- 

licy may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all  perso- 
nal taxes  the  mariners  of  Peloponesus,  and  the  workmen  in 
parchment  and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly 
applied  or  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  more  especially  of  silk:  the  two  former  of  which  had 
flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer;  and  the  last 

17  Constantin.  de  Administrando Imperio,  1.  ii.  c.  50,  51,  52. 

18  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  tlie  southern  pronaontory  of  his  island  and  dio- 
cese. Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap,  so  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist.  Sappho)  and  the  Spectator,  he  might  have  been 
the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church . 

19  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  quotannis  ecclesiam  suam  debere 
Nicephoro  aureos  centuu:i  persolvere,  similiter  et  ceteras  piusminusve  secuu- 
dum  vires  suas  (Liutprand  in  Legat.  p.  489). 
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was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  CHAP. 
These  arts,  which  were  exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  ^^^^• 
Argos,  aftbrded  food  and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people: 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according 
to  their  age  and  strength  ;  and  if  many  of  these  were  do- 
mestic slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed  the  work  and  en- 
joyed the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  honourable  condition. 
The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous  matron  of  Peloponesus 
presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her  adopted  son,  were  doubt- 
less fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed  a  car- 
pet of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the  spots  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor  of  a  new 
church,  erected  in  the  triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the 
archangel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six  hundred 
pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  denomination : 
the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adorned  by 
the  labours  of  the  needle ;  and  the  linen  was  so  exquisitely 
fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a 
cane.^°  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  manufactures,  an 
historian  of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  according  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture, 
the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  and  matei'ials  of  the 
embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble  thread  was 
thought  sulficient  for  ordinary  sale;  but  the  union  of  six 
threads  composed  apiece  of  stronger  and  more  costly  work- 
manship. Among  the  colours,  he  celebrates,  with  affectation 
of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer 
lustre  of  the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either  in 
silk  or  gold:  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles 
was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers:  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar  often 
glittered  with  precious  stones;  and  the  figures  were  deline- 
ated in  strings  of  Oriental  pearls.^'  Till  the  twelfth  century, 

20  Sec  Constant'.ne  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  74, 75,  76.  p.  195. 197.  in  Script,  post 
Theopi'ianem),\vho  allows  himself"  fo  use  piany  technical  or  barbarous  words: 
barbar^.us,  says  liC;  tji  tuv  voXhav  cti/^ctSioi  xxXov  yap  stti  rovroig  Kotve- 
A£XT£<v.     Ducange  labouro  oh  some  ;  but-he  was  not  a  weaver. 

21  Thenjanufactuvescf  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo  Falcandns 
(Hisr.  Sicuia  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerun'.  Iialicaium,  lorn.  p.  256), 
is  a  copy  r>f  thiv;c  of  Greece.  Without  tranr.cribir.g  his  declairiatory  sentences, 
which  I  have  sofvened  in  the  vex;,  I  shall  observe,  that  in  this  pas:a;:,e,  th.e 
strungc  word  exarentasmuta  is  very  pr'-j;erly  changed  tbr  exanthemata  by  Ca- 
risius,  the  first  editor.  Falcandus  lived  about  the  yea,i-  1190. 
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CHAP.   Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  was  posi 
I'"^-     sessed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the 
'*'''^''^*^  workmen  who  are  instructed  bj'  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant 
luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and 
diligence  of  the  Arabs:  the  caliphs  of  the  East  and  West 
scorned  to  borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and 
apparel;  and  two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were 
famous  for  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
transported  portion,  of  silk.     It  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 

!^i;°™  Normans;  and  this  emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the 

Greece  to  '  °  _.,,.,.. 

Sicily.         victory  of  Roger  from  the  uniiorm  and  fruitless  hostihties 

of  every  age.  After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
his  lieutenant  embarked  with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and 
artificers  of  both  sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  Greek  emperor.^^  The  king  of  Sicily  was 
not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present;  and,  in  the  resti- 
tution of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only  the  male  and  fe- 
male manufacturers  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  labour, 
says  the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the 
old  Eretrians  in  the  service  of  Darius.^'^  A  stately  edifice, 
in  the  palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  this  in- 
dustrious colony; 24  and  the  art  was  propagated  by  their 
children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  western  world.  The  decay  of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the  island,  and  the  competition 
of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  four- 
teen, Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed  the 
lucrative  monopoly.^^  A  domestic  revolution  dispersed  the 

22  Inde  ad  intericra  Groeci.-E  progress!  Corinthuin,  Thebas,  Athenas,  anti- 
tj'.ia  vioir.iitjtvi  celebves  expugnant;  et  lYiaxinia  ibidem  prsda  dircptu  op-ficcs 
eliaiv;  qui  sericos  pannos  tcxere  solent,  ob  ignominian  Iniperatoris  illivis,  suiqiie 
priixipii  gl  'riam,  captivnEdcduciint.  Qiics  Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Siciiize  me- 
trcp.  11  c  Jiiocms,  aricm  texcndi  sues  edccere  prscepit ;  et  exhinc  prKdictae  ars 
ilia,  prius  a  Gr3eci3tantu:in  inter  Christianos  habita,  Komanis  patere  cccpit  in- 
gc  liis  (Cr'iio  Frisingen.  de  Gesiis  Frederic)  I.  1.  i.  c.  33.  in  P/Iuratori  Script. 
Ital.  toui.  vi.  p.  663).  This  exception  allows  the  bishop  t&  celebrate  Lisbon  and 
Al'iieria  in  scricorum  paiinorum  opilicio  prxr.obilissima;  (iii  Cliron.  apud  Mu- 
ra'i  ri,  .xr.iiali  u'lud  a,  t^'Ui.  ix  p.  415). 

23  N'ce  as  in  ?.:a  uicM.  ii.c.  8.  p.  65.  He  describes  these  Greeks  as  skilled 

24  ii'igu  I''alcand»is  styles  them  nobilcs  Ou'cinas.  The  Arabs  had  not  intro- 
duced silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  in  the  plain  of 
Palermo. 

25  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,not  by  Machiavel,  but  bvhis  more 
au'.hentic  biographer  Nicholas  Tej^rimi.    Muratori,  who  has  inicned  it  iu  the 
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manufacturers  to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan,  and    CHAP. 

even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  thirteen  years  af-      ^^^^' 

ter  this  event,  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of 

mulberry  trees,  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.^^    The 

northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of 

the  silk-worm ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England^^ 

is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and 

China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty  Revenue  of 

memorials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  rust  estimate  of'"'  ^'^^^''• 

•'   *'  empire. 

the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  rivulets 
of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  Imperial  reservoir 
a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  from  the  trunk  encreased  the  relative  magnitude  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the 
state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace 
to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the 
East  in  the  twelfth  centurj',  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
*'  in  the  queen  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  em- 
"  pire  are  annually  deposited,  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled 
"  v/ith  precious  magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is 
"  said,  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her  sovereign 
"  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  which  are  levied  on  the 
"  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia 
"  and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
*'  who  frequent  the  capital  by  sea  and  land."^^  In  all  pecu- 
niar}'  matters,  the  aulhorit}^  of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respecta- 
ble; but  as  the  three  hundred  and  sixtvrfive  days  would  pi-o- 
duce  a  yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I 
am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  numerous  festivals  of  the 
Greek  calendar.    The  mass  of  treasure  that  was  saved  by 

xith  volume  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  this  curious  pacsagc  in  his  Italian  Anti- 
cjuities  (torn.  i.  dissert,  xxv.p.  378). 

26  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  his  Italian 
Antiquities  (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  4(5.. .48). 

27  The  broad  -oilk  nianufacture  wasestabli'.hcd  in  England  in  the  year  1620 
(  Anderson'i>  Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4) :  but  it  is  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Hantes,  that  we  owe  the  Spiraltields  colony. 

28  Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudelej  torn.  i.  c.  5.  p.  44...52.  The  Hebrew 
text  has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  inavve'.lous  child  Baraticr  v/ho  has 
added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and  fictions  d"  the  Jewish  rabbi, 
are  not  a  suiTicicnt  ground  to  deny  the  realitv  cf  his  travels. 
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CHAP.  Theodora  and  Basil  the  second,  will  suggest  a  splendid, 
^^^^'  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their  supplies  and  resources.  The 
mother  of  Michael,  before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempt- 
ed to  check  or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son, 
by  a  free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth  which  he  inhe- 
rited; one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  ceco- 
nomv  and  that  of  her  deceased  husband.^^  The  avarice  of 
Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than  his  valour  and  fortune :  his 
victorious  armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without  breaking 
into  the  mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
(about  eight  millions  sterling),  which  he  had  buried  in  the 
subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.3°  Such  accumulation  of 
treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
policy;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute  the  national  riches 
by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims 
of  antiquity  ai'e  still  embi'aced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to 
his  enemies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies;  and  both 
have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military  power,  and 
domestic  tranquillity. 
Pomp  and  Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or 
luxury  of  reserved  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most 
rors.  sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  em- 

peror; and  his  discretion  only  could  define  the  measure  of 
his  private  expense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  nature ;  yet,  with  the  revolv- 
ing seasons,  they  were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw 
to  a  purer  air,  from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital. 
They  enjoyed,  or  affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the 
vintage:  their  leisure  was  amused  bv  the  exercise  of  the 
chase  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fishing,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer heats,  they  were  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by 
the  cooling  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  vil- 
las: but,  instead  of  the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to 
hide  itself  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  die  marble 
structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to  expose  the  riches  of 

29  See  tl\e  continualor  of  Theophanes  (I.  iv.  p.  10/),  Cedrenus  (p.  544), 
and  Zona-.v.s  (toin.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  157). 

30  .'-'onaras  (torn.'n.  1.  xv".i.  p  225).  insteadof  pounds,  uses  the  more  classic  . 
appellatio;--   ,i"  udents,  which,  in  a  il'.cral  sense  and  strict  coniputalion,  woiJd 
multiply  ii,:i_\  fold  the  tveasuie  of  Basil. 
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the  lord,  and  the  labours  of  the  architect.    The  successive    CHAP, 
casualties  of  inheritance  and  forfeiture  had  rendered  the  so- 
vereign proprietor  of  many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  of  which  twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministers 
of  state  ;  but  the  great  palace,^'  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  The  palace 

.  ,  '       r         1      1       •  1  •  1  of  Con- 

residence,  was  lixed  durmg  eleven  centuries  to  the  same  stantiuople. 
position,  between  the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of  St.  So- 
phia, and  the  gardens,  v/hich  descended  by  many  a  terrace 
to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the 
first  Constantine  was  a  copy  or  rival  of  ancient  Rome ;  the 
gradual  improvements  of  his  successors  aspired  to  emulate 
the  wonders  of  the  old  world,^^  and  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
Byzantine  palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  La- 
tins, by  an  unquestionable  pre-emanence  of  strength,  size,  and 
magnificence.^^  But  the  toil  and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had 
produced  a  vast  and  irregular  pile:  each  separate  building 
was  marked  with  the  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  foun- 
der; and  the  want  of  space  might  excuse  the  reigning  mo- 
narch who  demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction,  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  The  (Economy  of  the  emperor 
Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample  scope  for  his  do- 
mestic luxury  and  splendour.  A  favourite  ambassador  who 
had  astonished  the  Abbassides  themselves  by  his  pride  and 
liberality,  presented  on  his  return  the  model  of  a  palace, 
which  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly  copied  and 
surpassed:  the  new  buildings  of  Theophilus^^  were  accom- 
panied with  gardens,  and  with  five  churches,  one  of  which 
Avas  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty:  it  was  crowned  with 
three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns  of 

ol  For  a  copious  and  miuute  description  of  the  Imperial  palace,  see  the 
Constantinop.  Christiana  (l.ii.  c.  4.  |).  113. ..123.)  of  Ducange,  the  Tilleniont 
of  the  middle  ages.  Never  has  laborious  Germany  produced  two  antiouarians 
more  laborious  and  accurate  than  these  two  natives  of  lively  France. 

32  The  Byzantine  palace  surpas-es  the  Capitol,  th^  palace  of  Pergamus, 
the  Runnian  w-ood  {^xidpov  ctyu>.i^a)y  the  temple  of  Adrian  at  Cyzicus,  the 
pyramids,  the  Pharus,  &.c.  according  to  an  ep'gram  (Antholog.  Grzcc.  1.  iv.p. 
488,  489.  Brodsei,  apud  Vv'^echel)  ascribed  to  Julian,  e.\-prKfect  of  Egypt. 
Seventy -ore  of  his  epigrams,  some  lively,  are  collected  in  Brunck  (Analect. 
Gr^ec.  torn.  ii.  p.  493.. .510)  ;  but  this  is  wanting. 

S3  Constantinopolitanuin  Palatium  non  pulchritudine  solum,  verum  etiam 
fortitudine,  omnibus  quas  unquam  viderani  niunitionibus  pracstat  (Liutprand, 
Hist.  l.v.  c.9.  p.  465). 

34  See  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophanes  (p.  59.  61. 86),  whom  I 
have  followed  in  the  neat  and  concise  abstract  of  Le  Beau  (Hist,  dii  Bas-Em- 
pire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  436.  433). 
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CHAP.  Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrused  with  marbles  of 
Llll.  various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a  semi-circular 
portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the  Greek  sigina^  was  sup- 
ported by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  sub- 
terraneous vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction.  The  square 
before  the  sigina  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the 
margin  of  the  bason  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates 
of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the  bason,  in- 
stead of  water,  was  replenished  with  the  most  exquisite 
fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  specta- 
cle from  a  throne  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which 
was  raised  by  a  marble  stair-case  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  ter- 
race. Below  the  throne  were  seated  the  officers  of  his  guards, 
the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  of  the  circus;  the 
inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the  people,  and  the  place 
below  was  covered  with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and  pan- 
tomimes. The  square  was  surrounded  by  the  hall  of  justice, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure  ; 
and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  distri- 
bution of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  em- 
press herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted 
to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry, 
with  painting,  sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  magnificence 
employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  artists  as  the  times 
could  afford:  but  the  taste  of  Athens  would  have  despised 
their  frivolous  and  costly  labours;  a  golden  tree,  with  its 
leaves  and  branches,  which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds, 
warbling  their  artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold, 
and  of  the  natural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their 
brethren  of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus,  of  the 
Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were  not  less  ambitious 
of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence ;  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  palace  most  splendid  and  august,  was  dignified 
Furniture  with  the  title  of  the  golden  triclmium.^^  With  becoming  mo- 
tendance.    ^^^^Y")  ^^^  ^'^^^'^  ^^^'^  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imitate  their  so- 

o5  In  aureo  triclinio  qux  praestantior  est  pars  potentissiraus  Cthe  usurper 
Romaniis)  degens  CKteras  partes  (fdns)  distrihucrat  (Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  v.  c. 
9.  p.  469).  For  this  lax  signification  of  Tricliniam  (sediEcium  tria  vel  plura 
xA<v«  scilicet  rsyj  complectens),  see  Ducange  (G.oss.  Gr?ec.  et  Observations 
sur  JoinviUe,  p.  240.)  and  Reiske  (ad  Constantiuujn  de  Ccremoniis,  p.  7). 
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verelgn,  and  when  they  passed  through  the  streets  on  horse-  CHAP, 
back,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidtry,  they  were  mis- 
taken by  the  children  for  kings. ^'^  A  matron  of  Pelopone- 
sus,^''  who  had'  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the 
greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or  indolence 
declined  the  fatigue  of  an  horse  or  carriage:  the  soft  litter  or 
bed  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  ro- 
bust slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a 
band  of  three  hundred  was  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  service.  She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace 
with  filial  reverence,  and  the  honours  of  a  queen ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  described  the 
fine  and  curious  manufactures  of  Peloponesus,  of  linen,  silk, 
and  woollen^  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  con- 
sisted in  three  hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  eunuchs;^*  "  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  th» 
historian,  "  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to 
*'  such  insects,  than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the 
**■  summer."  During  her  lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater 
part  of  her  estates  in  Peloponesus,  and  her  testament  insti- 
tuted Leo  the  son  of  Basil  her  universal  heir.  After  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms  were  added 
to  the  imperial  domain;  and  three  thousand  slaves  of  Da- 
nielis were  enfranchised  by  their  new  lord,  and  transplanted 
as  a  colony  to  the  Italian  coast.  From  this  example  of  a  pri- 
vate mati'on,  we  may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  the  emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  nar- 
row circle  ;  and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  value,  the  luxury  of 
life  is  possessed  with  more  innocence  and  safety  by  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of  the  public,  fortune, 

36  In  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  regnm  filiis  videntur  pers'» 
miles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantine  (I'Empereur  p.  46),  to  the 
French  r>f  Baratier  (torn.  i.  p.  49). 

37  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament  in  the  Lif« 
of  Basil,  by  his  grandson  Constantine  (c.  74,  75,  76.  p.  195.. .197). 

38  Carsamat'fum  {Kocp^ifcxhi;,  Ducange,  Gloss.)  Grxcivocant,  amputatis 
virilibus  et  virga,  puerum  euiiuchum  quos  Verdunenses  mercatores  ob  immen- 
sum  lucrum  facere  solentetin  Hispaniamdiiccre(Liut])raiid,l.vi.  c.3.  p.  470) 
...The  last  abomination  of  the  abominable  elave-trade  !  Yet  1  am  surprised  to 
find  in  the  xth  century,  such  active  speculations  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 
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CHAP.        In  an  absolute  govemtnent,  which  levels  the  d-tlnc6.t.s 
^ni-      of  noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  foun- 
"•^-"^  vAn  of  honour;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  em- 
S^Stofpire,  depends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are  bestowed 
^^^'ri-   and  resumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years, 
'^^''"""-  from  Vespasian  to  Alexius  Comnenus,3^  ,he  C.sar  was  the 
second  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  su- 
preme title  of  Augusms  was  more  freely  -mmunicated  to 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reignmg  monarch.    To  elude 
^vithoat  violating  his  promise  to  a  powerful  associate,  the 
husband  ofhis  sister;  and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal, 
to  reward  the  piety  ofhis  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius 
interposed  a  new  and  supereminent  dignity.     The  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  him  to  compound  the 
names  of  Augustus  and  emperor  (Sebastos  and  Autocrator), 
and  the  union  produced  the  sonorous  title  oi  Sebastocrator, 
He  was  exalted  above  the  C^sar  on  the  first  step  ot  the 
throne :  the  public  acclamations  repeated  his  name ;  and  he 
was  only  distinguished  from  the  sovereign  by  some  pecuhar 
ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet.    The  emperor  alone  could 
assume  the  nurple  or  red  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or 
tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of  che  Persian  kmgs.''o    it 
was  an  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk,  almost  concealed 
by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels:  the  crown  was  formed 
by  an  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of  gold:  at  the  sum- 
mit, the  point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or 
cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either 
cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebastocrator  and 
C»sar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open  coronets  or  crowns,  the 
precious  gems  were  more  sparingly  distributed.  Beside  and 
below  the  Caesar,  the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  Pa«Az/- 
persebastos  and  the  Protosebastos  whose  sound  and  significa- 
tion will  satisfj- a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply  a  superiority  and 
a  priority  above  the  simple  name  of  Augustus;  and  this  sa- 

39  Seethe  Alexiad  (I.  iii.  p.  78,  79.)  of  Amia  Comnena,  who,  except  in 
filial  piet)',  n.av  be  conipared  to  Madenioisdle  de  Mr.ntpensier.  In  her  awful 
reverence  for  titles  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  E7r/s"4Ateva?;*i>JS,  the  m- 
ven«or  of  this  royal  art,  the  r£;^v«  ri^vuv^  and  i-Jin^nM  iiri'^'^j^co)!. 

40  'Zref^f^.u,  ^i^ccvtx;^  hxhu-ot;  see  Reithe,  ad  Cercmoniale,  p.  14, 15- 
Ducance  has  -iver.  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  oi  Constantniople, 
KoMie,  France,  &c.  (sur  Joinvi'le,  xxv.  p.  -89...303):  but  of  his  thirty-tow 
models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  description. 
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cred  and  primitive  title  of  the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  CHAP, 
to  the  kinsmen  and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  '^■^^^• 
daughter  of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond  complacency,  this 
artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honours;  but  the  science  of 
words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity;  and  this  vain 
dictionaiy  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  successors. 
To  their  favourite  sons  or  brothers,  they  imparted  the  more 
lofty  appellation  of  Lord  or  Despot^  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immedi- 
ately after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  five  titles 
of,  1.  Despot;  2.  Sebastocrator;  3.  Caesar;  4.  Pcmhyperse- 
bastor;  and,  5.  Protosebastos :  were  usually  confined  to  the 
princes  of  his  blood:  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  ma- 
jesty; but  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their  exis- 
tence was  useless,  and  their  authority  pi^ecarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govern-  Offices  of 
ment  must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  [^^  st^te^^' 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles  alone  can  ar.d  the 
differ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  counts  and  prsefects,  ^^""^' 
the  prsetor  and  quffistor,  insensibly  descended,  while  their 
servants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours  of  the 
state.   1.  In  a  monarchy  which  refers  every  object  to  the  per- 
son of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace  form 
the  most  respectable  department.     The  Curopalata^^'^  so  il- 
lustrious in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Protovestlare^  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.   From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was 
extended  over  the  num.erous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxury; 
and  he  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  pri- 
vate audience.  2.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the 
name  of  Logothete^  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  finances:  the  principal  officers  were  distin- 
guished as  the  Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the 
army,  the  private  and  public  treasure ;  and  the  great  Logo- 
thete^  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is 

41  Par  exstans  curis,  Solo  diademate  dispar 
Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  Ciira-Palati ; 
says  the  African  Corippus  (de  Laudibus  Justini,  1.  i.  136);  and  in  the  same 
century  (the  sixth),  Cassiodorius  represents  him,  who,  virga  aurea  decoratus, 
inter  numerosa  obsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  ir.cederet  (Variar.  vii.  5). 
But  this  great  officer,  ave^r/vwro?,  exercising  no  function,  vwv  ^i  aS'tf^.txt, 
was  cust  down  by  the  modern  Greeks  to  the  fifteenth  rank  (Codin.  c.  3.  p.  65). 
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CHAP,  compared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies." 
^^^^'  His  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration  ;  and 
he  was  assisted  in  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch  or  pr^e- 
fect  of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was 
reserved  for  the  sacred  signature  of  the  emperor  alone.''^ 
The  introductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors 
were  the  great  Cklauss^^  and  the  Dragoman^*^  two  names 
of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar  to  the  sub- 
lime Porte.  3.  From  the  humble  style  and.service  of  guards, 
the  Z)(3OT^6^/ai^nsensibly  rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the 
military  themes  of  the  East  and  West,  the  legions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  v/ere  often  divided,  till  the  great  Domestic 
was  finally  invested  with  the  universal  and  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces.  The  Protostrator^  in  his  original 
functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when  he  mount- 
ed on  horseback:  he  gradually  became  the  lieutenant  of  the 
great  Domestic  in  the  field;  find  his  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train  of  hunting 
and  hawking.  The  Stratopcdarch  was  the  great  judge  of  the 
camp;  the  Proto^pathalre  commanded  the  guards;  the  Con^ 
stable^^^  the  great  JEAer'iarch^  and  the  Acohjth^  were  the  se- 
parate chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Varan- 
gi,  or  English,  the  mercenary  strangers,  who,  in  the  decay 
of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine  ar- 
mies. 4.  The  naval  povv'ers  were  under  the  command  of  the 
great  Duke;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the  great  Drimgaire 

42  Nlcetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  vli.  c.  i.)  defines  him  ag  i  Aeirivut  (^6)^  Kay- 
y.iX:ifiiov,  wi  <5"EAAj;v£s  eiTToiev  AoyoeeTijt.  Yet  the  epithet  of  t^eycti  was 
adaed  by  the  elder  Andnraicus  (Ducangc,  torn.  i.  p.  823,  823). 

Aii  From  Leo  I.  (A.,  D.  470.)  ihe  Impcvial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on 
some  original  acts,  was  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  or  purple.  The 
emperor';,  guardians,  who  sliared  in  this  prerogative,  always  marked  in  green 
ink  '.lie  indiction,  and  the  month.  See  the  Dictionaire  Diplomatique  (torn.  i. 
p.  511...513),  a  valuable  abridgment. 

44  Tlie  sultan  sent  a  Siayg  to  Alexius  (Anna  Comnena,  1.  vi.  p.  170.  Du- 
i,auge  ad  loc);  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  /^syotj  r^xm  (1.  vii.  c,  1. 
1.  xii.  c.  30.  1.  xiii.  c.  23).  The  Chiaoiii^h  basha  is  now  at  the  head  of  700  offi- 
cers (R-cau?'s  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349.  octavo  edition). 

45  7:  gennnn  isthe  AjuL.c  name  of  an  interpreter  (d'Herbelot,  p.  854^  ^S5)y 
Trpuroi  TMv  ep,u.iv!V6)v  «.;  y,tii,6>i  ovofA-x^'^a-i  ^payo/^oivHi,  su-ya  Ccd'iv.us  (c. 
V.  No.  70.  p.  67).  See  Vnie-  irdwnin  (No.  96),  Busbequius  (Epist.iv.  p.  338), 
and  Dnra'.ige  (Obi^ervations  sur  Villehavdouin,  and  Gloss.  Grxc.  et  Latin). 

46  Kovef«t^Afl5,  or  ^ovTeravAas,  a  corrupiion  from  the  Latin  Comes 
staiiiili,  or  the  r  rench  Connctablc.  la  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  by  tlie 
Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 
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of  the  fleet;  and,  in  his  place,  the  Emir^  or  admiral^  a  name  CHAP, 
of  Saracen  extraction,''^  but  which  has  been  naturalized  in  ^^_^^ 
all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these  officers,  and 
of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate,  the 
civil  and  military  hierarchy  was  framed.  Their  honours  and 
emoluments,  their  dress  and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations 
and  respective  pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  ex- 
quisite labour,  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a 
free  people ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this  base- 
less fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  for 
ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.^^ 

The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which  Adoration 
devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  pros-  °  ^  '5 
tituted  by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature 
with  ourselves.  The  mode  oi  ado  rat  ion. '^^  of  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  bor- 
rowed by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude ;  but  it  was  con- 
tinued and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monar- 
chy. Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waved,  from 
a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was 
exacted  from  all  who  entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the 
princes  invested  v/ith  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the 
ambassadors  who  represented  their  independent  sovereigns, 
the  caliphs  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  Reception 
transactions  of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,*°  sadors. 
asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and  the  dignity  of  his 
master  Otho.  Yet  his  sincerity  cannot  disguise  the  abase- 
ment of  his  first  audience.  When  he  approached  the  throne, 
the  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes, 
which  were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of 
gold.    With  his  two  companions,  Liutprand  was  compelled 

47  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth  centurj-, 
Giannone  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  among  the  ^reat  officers. 

48  This  sketch  of  honours  and  ofSces,  is  drawn  from  George  Codinus  Cu- 
ropalata,  who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  his  elabo- 
rate thougii  trifling  work  (de  OiT.ciis  Ecclesiee  et  AuIje  C.  P.)  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  notes  of  Goar,  and  the  three  books  of  Gretser,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

49  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  ad  os,  is 
the  root  of  the  Latin  word,  ador.o  adorare.  See  our  learned  Selden  (vol.  iii-  p. 
143..  .145.  943),  in  his  Titles  of  Honour.  It  seems,  from  the  first  books  of  He- 
rodotus, to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

50  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw  or 
suiiered  in  the  Greek  capital,  are  ])leasantly  described  by  himself  (flist.  1.  vi. 
c.  1...4.  p.  469.  .471.  Legatio  ad  Nicephor'um  Phocam,'p.  479.. .489). 
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CHAP,    to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate ;  and  thrice  he  touched  the  ground 
^^'^'     with  his  forehead.    He  arose,  but  in  the  short  interval,  the 
throne  had  been  hoisted  by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the 
cieling,  the  Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more  gor- 
geous apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty 
and  majestic  silence.    In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative, 
the  bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  By- 
zantine court,  which  are  still  practised  in  the  sublime  Porte, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of 
Muscovy  or  Russia.     After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea  and 
land,  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador  halted 
at  the  golden  grte,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  offi- 
cers to  the  hospitable  palace  prepra'ed  for  his  reception  ;  but 
this  palace  was  a  prison,  and  bis  jealous  keepers  prohibited 
all  social  intercourse  either  Virith  strangers  or  natives.     At 
his  first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts  of  his  master,  slaves 
and  golden  vases,  and  costly  armour.  The  ostentatious  pay- 
ment of  the  oiFicers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the 
riciies  of  the  empire:  he  v»^as  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,** 
in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled  by 
the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks:  from  his  own  table, 
the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour,  sent  the  plates  which 
he  had  tasted;  and  his  favourites  were  dismissed  with  a  robe 
of  honour.*^    In  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day,  his 
civil  and  militarj' servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace  j 
their  labour  v/as  repaid  bj^  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile, 
of  their  lord;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a 
sign:  but  all  eardily  greatness  stood  silent  and  submissive 
Proces-       in  his  presence.  In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  processions 
accUaia-     through  the  capital,  he  unveiled  his  person  to  the  public 
tions.  view:  the  rites  of  policy  were  connected  with  those  of  reli- 

gion, and  his  visits  to  the  principal  churches  were  regulated 
by  the  festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these 
processions,  the  grarions  or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch 
was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and 

51  Among-  the  amusements  cf  the  feast,  a  boy  balanced,  on  his  forehead, 
apike,  <-.r  pt  ie,  twenty -four  feet  long,  with  a  cross  bar  of  twocubitsa  little  be- 
low ^he  top.  Two  boys, naked,  though  cinctured  ( campestrat't)  together,  and 
singly,  cliivibed,  stood,  played,  descended,  Stclta  me  stupidumredidit :  utrura 
mirabiliusnescio  (p.  470).  A.t  aviOther  repast,  an  homilyof  Chrysostomonthe 
Ac^sof  rhe  Apjsiles  was  read  elata  vor?  non  Latine  (p.  483). 

52  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala,  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic,  a  robe 
of  honour  (Reishe,  Not.  in  Cercmon.  p  84). 
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purified;the  pavementvvas  strewedAvith flowers ;  themostpre-  CHAP, 
cious  furniture,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  ^—,,^.1,^^ 
were  displayed  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe 
discipline  restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace. 
The  march  was  opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops;  they  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  ma- 
gistrates and  ministers  of  the  civil  government:  the  person 
of  the  emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics, 
and  at  the  church-door  he  was  solemnly  received  by  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause  was  not  aban- 
doned to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd. 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  b}'^  the  bands 
of  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus  ;  and  their  furi- 
ous conflicts,  which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly 
sunk  to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From  either  side  they 
echoed  in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor  ; 
their  poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life" 
and  victory  were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  ac- 
clamations were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet, 
and  the  church ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway, 
they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin,**  Gothic,  Persian,  French, 
and  even  English  language,**  by  the  mercenaries  who  sus- 
tained the  real  or  fictitious  character  of  those  nations.  By 
the  pen  of  Constuntine  Porphyrogenitus,  this  science  of  form 
and  flattery  has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and  trifling 
volume,5^  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times  might  en- 
rich with  an  ample  supplement.    Yet  the  calmer  reflection 

53  UeXv^pevtl^eiv  is  explained  by  ev<Pi}f^,i^siv  (Codin.  c.  7-  Ducange, 
Gloss.  Grsec.  turn.  i.  p.  1199). 

54  Kuvtrspfier  Aea^  7ifA.7refivu.  /3fs-p»;«,..../3(>tTo/)  o-es  o-£^7r£^..../3;j/3jjTe 
t^tfjuvi  Hf^xipocropei;  jjv  jusAtos  avvoi  (Ceremon.  c.  75.  p.  215).  The  want 
of  the  Lal-in  V,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  i3;  nor  do  they  regard 
quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language,  these  strange  sentences  might 
puzzle  a  professor. 

55  Bapxyyet  x-xra  Ti)v  xarptxv  yXaiFirxv  x,xt  stoj,  iiyav  IvtcXiviri 
^oXv^povt^acrt  (Codin.  p.  90).  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words, however 
corrupt,  of  iheir  English  acclamation. 

56  For  all  these  ceremonie;;,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine  Per. 
phyrogenitus,  with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German  editors, 
Leich  and  Reiske.  For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers,  p.  80.  not.  23.  62  ; 
for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95.  240.  not.  131 ;  the  processions, 
p.  2,  &c.  not.  p.  3,  &.C  ;  the  acclamations,  passim,  not.  25,  &c ;  the  factions 
and  Hippodrome,  p.  177... 214.  not.  9.  93,  &c ;  the  Gotliic games,  p.  221.  not. 
Ill ;  vintage,  p.  217-  not.  109 :  much  more  mformation  is  scattered  over  th« 
work. 
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CHAP,  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest,  that  the  same  acclamations 
Llll.  vvere  applied  to  every  character  and  every  reign  ;  and  if  he 
^"^'^''^"'^  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his 
own  voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or  conspir- 
ed against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.^^ 
Marriage  The  princes  of  the  North,  of  the  nations,  says  Constan- 
of  the  Cje-  ^.^^^  without  faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their 
foreign  na-  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Ceesars,  by  their  marriage  with 
■^'""^"  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with  a 
Roman  prince/^  The  aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to 
his  son,  reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride  ;  and 
suggests  the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent 
and  unreasonable  demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  dis- 
creet emperor,  is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among 
the  animals  of  his  own  species ;  and  the  human  species  is 
divided  into  various  tribes,  by  the  distinction  of  language, 
religion,  and  manners.  A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent 
preserves  the  harmony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the 
mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disorder 
and  discord.  Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion  and  practice 
of  the  sage  Romans;  their  jurisprudence  proscribed  the 
marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stranger  :  in  the  days  of  free- 
dom and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match  his 
daughter  with  a  king:  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony  was  sul- 
lied by  an  Egyptian  wife;*^  and  the  emperor  Titus  was  com- 
pelled, by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with  reluctance  the 
reluctant  Berenice.'^"  This  perpetual  interdict  was  ratified 
by  the  fabulous  sanction  of  the  great  Constantine.  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbelieving 
nations,  were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange  alli- 

57  Et  privato  Othoni  et  Nupcr  eadem  diccnti  nota  adulatio  (Tacit.  Hist, 
i.  «5). 

58  The  thirteenth  chapter,  de  Administratione  Imperii,  may  be  explained 
and  rectified  by  the  Familia;  Byzantinjf  of  Ducange. 

59  Scquiturque  nefas  ^gyptia  conjunx  (Virgil,  jflneid  viii.  688).  Yet  this 
Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Qiiid  te  mutavit  (says 
Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustus)  an  quod  reginam  ineo  ?  Uxor  mea  est 
(Sueton.  in  August,  c.  69).  Yet  I  much  (iuestion(for  I  cannot  stay  to  enquire) 
whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared  to  celebrate  his  marriage  either  with  Roman 
or  Egyptian  rites. 

60  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7")-  Have  I  ob- 
served elsewhere,  that  this  Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  tiine  above  fifty  years  of 
age  ?  The  judicious  Uacine  has  most  discreetly  suppressed  both  her  age  and 
her  country. 
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ances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church   CHAP, 
and  cit\%    The  irrevocable  laAV  was  inscribed  on  the  altar  of     ^^^^' 
St.  Sorhia ;  and  the  impious  prince  v/ho  should  stain  the  . 

^  *  Imagiua- 

majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  ec-  ry  Liw  of 
clesiastical  commvmion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambassadors  ^^^q^^^^''^' 
were  instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  his- 
tory, they  miglii  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the 
violation  of  this  imaginary  law:  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or 
rather  of  his  father  Constantine  the  fourth,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  Romanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  uni- 
on of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy  with  young  Romanus,  the 
son  of  Constantine  Forphyrogenitus  himself.  To  these  ob- 
jections, three  answers  were  prepared,  v/hich  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty and  established  the  law.     I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt  The  first 
of  Constantine  Copronymus  were  acknowledged.  The  Isau-  A^'^D'^733 
rian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared 
war  against  the  holy  images,  had  indeed  embraced  a  Bar- 
barian wife.    By  this  impious  alliance,  he  accomplished  the 
measure  of  his  crimes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  just  censure 
of  the  church  and  of  posterity.     II.  Romanus  could  not  be  The  se- 
alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor;  he  was  a  plebeian  usurper, ^'"^  9^1 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regardless  of  the  honour,  of  the 
monarchy.  His  son  Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was 
the  third  in  rank  in  the  college  of  princes,  at  once  the  sub- 
ject and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious  parent.  The  Bulga- 
rians were  sincere  and  devout  Christians  ;  and  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  v/ilh  the  redemption  of  many  thousand  captives, 
depended  on  this  preposterous  alliance.    Yet  no  considera- 
tion could  dispense  from  the  law  of  Constantine  ;  the  cler- 
g}',  the  senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
Romanus  ;  and  he  v/as  reproached,  both  in  his  life  and  death, 
as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace.     III.   For  the  marri- The  third, 
age  of  his  own  son  with  the  daughter  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy, 
a  more  honourable  defence  is  contrived  by  the  wise  Forphy- 
rogenitus. Constantine,  the  great  and  holy,  esteemed  the  fi- 
delity and  valour  of  the  Franks  ;^^   and  his  prophetic  spirit 

61  Constantine  vras  made  to  praise  the  ivyevztoi  and  vt^t^antoe,  of  the 
Franks,  with  whom  he  claimed  a  piiva'e  and  public  alliance.  Ihe  French 
■u^riters  (Isaac  Casaubon  iu  Dedicat.  Polybii)  are  highly  delighted  with  these 
complim.ents. 

VOL.  VII.  E 
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CHAP,  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future  greatness.  They  alone 
LI-I.  -^yere  excepted  fix)m  the  general  prohibition  :  Hugo  king  of 
France  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne  f^  and  his 
daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family 
and  nation.  The  voice  ox  truth  and  malice  insensibly  be- 
trayed the  fraud  or  error  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  patri- 
monial estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of 
France  to  the  simple  county  of  Aries  j  though  it  was  not 
denied,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Itah'.  His  father  was  a  private  noble  :  and  if  Bertha  de- 
rived her  female  descent  from  the  Carlovingian  line,  every 
step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy  or  vice.  The  grandmo- 
ther of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Valdrada,  the  concubine,  i-a- 
ther  than  the  wife,  of  the  second  Lothair  ;  whose  adultery, 
divorce,  and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the 
great  Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count  of 
Aries  and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany  :  France  and  Italy 
were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries ;  and,  till  the  age  of 
threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were  the  zealous 
servants  of  her  ambition.  The  example  of  niatemal  inconti- 
nence was  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three  favou- 
rite concubines  of  Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic 
names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and  Semele.^^  The  daughter  of  Ve- 
nus was  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Byzantine  court : 
her  name  of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia ;  and 
she  was  wedded,  or  rather  bethi-othed,  to  young  Romanus, 
the  future  heir  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  consummation 
of  this  foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by  the  tender  age  of 
the  two  parties  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  fA^e  years,  the  union 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  virgin  spouse.  The  se- 
cond wife  of  the  emperor  Romanus  was  a  maiden  of  plebei- 

63  Constandne  Porphyrogenitns  (de  Administrat.  Imp.  c.  26.)  exhibits  a 
pedigree  and  life  of  the  iUustrioiis  king  Hugo  {Ttre^i^XsTrra  ^iiyoz  Ovyovax;^. 
A  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  criticism  of  Pagi,  the  Annals  of 
Min-atori,  and  the  Abridgeinent  of  St.  Marc,  A.  D.  925. ..946. 

63  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  Liutprandverynaturallyadds, 
et  qiioniam  non  rex  solus  iis  abutebatiir,  carum  nati  ex  incertis  palribus  origi- 
nem  dncu.it  (Hist.  1.  iv.  c  6)  ;  fcr  the  inarrJage  of  the  younger  Bertha,  see 
Hist.  1.  V.  c.  5;  for  the  iucontiiience  of  the  elder,  dulcis  e.xercitio  Hymenxi, 
1.  ii.  c.  15;  for  the  virtt'.es  and  vices  of  Hugo,  i.  iii.  c.  5.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
fiorgot,  that  the  bishop  cf  Cremona  was  a  lover  gf  scandal. 
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an,  but  of  Roman,  birth;  and  their  two  daughters,  Theo-    CHAP, 
phano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  princes  of 
the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the  pledge  of  peace^  q^^^  ^^ 
on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  solicited  this  Germany, 
alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might  legally  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the 
French  nation  :  but  every  scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame 
and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored  the  empire  of  the  West. 
After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband,  Theopha- 
no  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Germany,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and  the  Latins  have  praised 
the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacrificed  to  a  superior  duty 
the  remembrance  of  her  country.^^     In  the  nuptials  of  her 
sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost,  and  every  considera- 
tion of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the  stronger  argument  of 
necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the  north,  Wolodomir,  great  \Vo!cclo- 
prince  of  Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  pur-  >4uUb 
pie  ;  and  his  claim  was  enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  A.  D.  9SS. 
promise  of  conversion,  and  the  offer  of  a  pov/ei'ful  succour 
against  a  domestic  rebel.     A  victim  of  her  religion  and 
country,  the  Grecian  princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of 
her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  an  hope- 
less exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Polar  circle.^*     Yet  the  marriage  of  Anne 
was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of  her  grandson 
Jcroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  descent ;  and 
the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.  sought  a  wife  on  the  last  bor- 
ders of  Europe  and  Christendom.^^ 


61  Licet  ilia  Imperatvlx  Grarca  s;b)  et  aliis  fais;?t  satis  utilis  et  optima.  Sic. 
is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  989,  No.  .3. 
Her  marriage  and  princijial  actions  may  be  found  in  Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St. 
Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 

65  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  699.  Zonaras,  tcn^.  ii.  p.  221.  E'.raacin,  Hist.  Sa- 
racenica,  l.iii.  c.  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Pagi,  Critica,  A. 
D.  987,  No.  6.  a  singular  ccncourfe !  Wolodomir  and  Anne  are  ranked 
among  ilie  saints  of  tiie  Russian  church.  Yet  v.e  know  his  vices,  and  are  ig- 
norant of  her  virtues. 

66  Henricus  piimus  duxituxorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  regis  Jerodai. 
An  cmbafsy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father  gratanter  iiliaui 
cum  muUis  donis  misit.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1051.  See  the  pas- 
sages of  the  original  chronicles  in  Bouquet's  Historians  of  France  (torn.  xi.  p. 
29.  159.  161.  319.  384,  481).  Voltaire'might  wonder  at  this  alliance;  but  he 
should  not  have  owned  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  religion,  &c.  of  Jeroslaus. 
....a  name  so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  annals. 
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CHAP.        In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  emperor  was  the  first  slave 

^^^^'     of  the  cei-emonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms 

-f,        .       which  reeulated  each  word  and  p-esture, besiecred  him  in  the 

Despotic  "-*         _  .  .  . 

power.  palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary  will: 
and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of  pomp 
and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active  pleasure  of 
commanding  their  equals.  The  legislative  and  executive 
power  were  centered  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
last  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  v/ere  finally  era- 
dicated by  Leo  the  philosopher.^^  A  lethargy  of  servitude 
had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  ;  in  the  wildest  tu- 
mults of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free 
constitution  ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prince  was 
the  only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness.  Su- 
■  perstition  rivetted  their  chains  ;  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch  ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obe- 
Coronation  dicnce  to  his  government  and  famil3%  On  his  side  he  en- 
°^*'  gaged  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capital  pun- 

ishments of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed  was 
subscribed  widi  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  holy 
church.^^  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose  and  indefinite: 
he  swore,  not  to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  heresy,  the  ministers  of  hea- 
ven were  alwaj^s  prepared  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right, 
and  to  absolve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovei'eign. 
The  Greek  ecclesiastics  v;ere  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
civil  magistrate  :  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were 
created,  or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ig- 
nominious death  :  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influ- 
ence, they  could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  republic  ;  and  the  patriarch 

67  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  philosopher  (Ixxvlii.)  ne  senatus-consulta  am- 
pltus  fiaut,  Fpcaks  Ihe  iangiiajje  of  naked  despc-isni,  f|  a  to  fji.ovccp)^ov  xpst- 
T05  Tsjv  TUTMv  civiiTTTai  0 ioiy,y,!rtv^  >icit  »-^c(,ipov  x.ui  fjLciTnio'j  t«  v.-^otsoh 
fx.itc(.  Tail  x>P'"^^  TTxpi^ef^evav  e-vveiTTTicrB-eit, 

68  Codiims  (de  O'T.ciir.,  c.  xvli.  p.  120,  121.)  gives  a-i  idea  of  this  oath  so 
strong  to  the  church  Tr^fflj  nut  yr/jirioq  ^aXc^  -jiai  via?  rj;5  uyicn;  ix.x.Xj)- 
ciui.  so  weak  to  the  pe^pie  y.eti  aTrs^scrB-at  (pove^v  x,xt  UKpan^piuo-i-cuf 
xai  of^otav  rarotg  Kara  to  ^vvcctov. 
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of  Constantinople  condemned,  what  he  secretly  envied,  the  CHAP, 
temporal  greatness  of  his  Roman  brothei*.  Yet  the  exercise 
of  boundless  despotism  is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of 
natm^e  and  necessity.  In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, the  master  of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his 
sacred  and  laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  fol- 
ly, he  drops  the  sceptre  too  v/eight)^  for  his  hands  ;  and  the 
motions  of  the  royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imperceptible 
thread  of  some  minister  or  favourite,  who  undertakes  for 
his  private  intei^est  to  exercise  the  task  of  the  public  oppres- 
sion. In  some  fatal  moment,  the  most  absolute  monarch 
may  dread  the  reason  or  the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves  ; 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  v/hatever  is  gained  in  the 
extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and  solidity,  of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  mav  assume,  whatever  claims  he  ?'^'''^^''J , 
^  •  .  force  of  the 

may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sv»'ord  that  he  must  ultimately  de-  Greeks.the 

pend  to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and  domestic  ene-  Saracens, 
mies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Cru-  Franks. 
sades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote  monarchy  of 
China)  was  occupied  and  disputed  by  the  three  great  em- 
pires or  nations  of  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks. 
Their  military  strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  courage,  their  arts,  and  riches,  and  their  obe- 
dience to  a  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action  all  the 
energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,  far  inferior  to  their  ri- 
vals in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks,  and  at  least 
equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  war- 
like qualifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enaljled  them  to  purchase  the  Navy  of 
service  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power '^^^^  ^^^^^*- 
for  the  protection  of  their,coasts,  and  the  annoyance  of  their 
enemies.^^  A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the 
gold  of  Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians:  their  valour  contri- 
buted to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Ziniisces;  and  if 

69  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Nicephorus,  to  the  ambassador  of  Otho, 
Nee  est  in  n.ari  domino  tiioclassium  nunierus.  Navigantiuin  lor'itiido  mihi 
soliinest,  qui  ei'.m  classibus  aggrediar,  beUo  marlcimas  ejus  civitares  demnliar; 
et  qv'.3e  rliiminibus  cunt  vicina  redigani  in  favillani  (L'.utprand  in  Legat.  ad 
Nicephorum  Phocam,  in  Muratori  Scriptores  Revum  li;al:carum,toTr,.  ii.  pars 
i.  p.  481).  He  observes  in  another  place,  qui  ceteris  prsstant  Veaetici  sunt  et 
Amalphivani. 
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CHAP,  an  hostile  people  pressed  too  closely  on  the  frontier,  they 
^^^^'  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the  desire 
of  peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack  of  a  more  distant 
tribe.^°  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  was  aL 
ways  claimed,  and  often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  Their  capital  was  filled  with  naval  stores  and  dex- 
trous artificers :  the  situation  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long 
coasts,  deep  gulfs,  and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their 
subjects  to  the  exercise  of  navigation;  and  the  trade  of  Ve- 
nice and  Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  Impe- 
rial fleet.''^  Since  the  time  of  the  Peloponesian  and  Punic 
wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had  not  been  enlarged ;  and  the 
science  of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  declined.  The 
art  of  constructing  those  stupendous  machines  which  dis- 
played three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or 
falling  behind,  each  other,  was  unknown  to  the  ship-builders 
of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modern 
days.''^  The  Dromones^l'^  or  light  gallies  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  were  content  with  two  tiers  of  oars;  each  tier  was 
composed  of  five  and  twenty  benches;  and  two  rowers  were 
seated  on  each  bench,  who  plyed  their  oars  on  either  side  of 
the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add  the  captain  or  centurion, 
who,  in  time  of  action,  stood  erect  with  his  armour-bearer 
on  the  poop,  two  steersmen  at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at 
the  prow,  the  one  to  manage  the  anchor,  the  other  to  point 
and  play  against  the  enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The 
whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the 
double  service  of  mariners  and  soldiers;  they  were  provided 

70  Nee  ipsa  capiet  eum  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  qua  ortiis  est  pauper  ctpeU 
licea  Saxonia :  pecunia  qua  polleinus  omnes  nationes  super  eum  invitabimus  ; 
et  quasi  Keramicum  confringemus  (Liutipraitd  in  Legat.  p.  487).  The  two 
books,  de  administrando  Imperio,  perpetually  inculcate  tlie  same  policy. 

71  The  xixth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo  (Meurs.  Opera,  torn.  vi.  p. 
825. ..848),  which  is  given  more  correct  fi-om  a  manuscript  of  Gudius,  by  the 
laborious  Fabricius  (Blbliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  372. ..379),  relates  to  the  NaU' 
onachia  or  naval  war. 

72  Even  of  fifteen  or  si.^teen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes.  These  were  for  real  use  :  the  forty  rov."S  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
(Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  &.c.  p.  231. ..236),  is  compared  as  4i  to  one,  withaii 
English  100  gun  ship 

73  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  Sec-  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tier  of 
oars,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius,  who  pervert 
the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appellation  of  Triremes.  The 
Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty  cf  the  same  inaccuracy. 
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with  defensive  and  offensive  ai-ms,  with  bows  and  arrows,    CHAP. 
which  they  used  from  the   upper  deck,  with  long  pikes,  ' 

which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes  of  the  lower  tier. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  ships  of  war  were  of  a  larger  and 
more  solid  construction;  and  the  labours  of  combat  and  na- 
vigation were  more  regularly  divided  between  seventy  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But  for  the 
most  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable  size:  and 
as  the  cape  of  Malca  in  Peloponesus  was  still  clothed  with 
its  ancient  terrors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  transported  five 
miles  over  land  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.'^^  The  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any  change 
since  the  time  of  Thucydides:  a  squadron  of  gallies  still  ad- 
vanced in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove  to 
impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  an- 
tagonists. A  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built 
of  strong  timbers  in  the  midst  of  the  deck;  and  the  operation 
of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of 
armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious 
in  the  naval  grammar  of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  positions  and  colours  of  a  command- 
ing flag.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  same  orders  to 
chase,  to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were 
conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the 
fire  signals  were  repeated  from  one  mountain  to  another ;  a 
chain  of  eight  stations  commanded  a  space  of  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  and  Constantinople  in  a  few  hours  v/as  apprized, 
of  the  hostile  motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.^^  Some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, by  the  curious  and  minute  detail  of  the  armament 
which  was  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  gallies,  and  seventy-five    vessels 

74  Constantin.  Porphyvoj;cn.  in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  Ixi.  p.  185.  He  calmlT- 
praises  the  stratagem  as  a  /3y>iJ}v  (rwsTijv  kcci  (ro(pviv;  but  the  sailing  round 
Peloponesus  isdescribed  by  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circumnavigation  of  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

75  The  continuator  of  Theophanes  (I.  iv.  p.  122, 123),  names  the  succes- 
sive stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum  near  Tarsus,  mount  Argsus,Isamus,^gilus, 
the  hill  of  Mamas,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hill  of  Auxentius,  the  sun-dial  of  the 
Pharus  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms,  that  the  news  were  transmitted  (* 
ctKHfii^  in  an  indivisible  moment  of  time.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  hj 
saying  too  much,  says  nothing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive 
would  have  been  the  definition  of  three,  or  sLx,  or  twelve  hours. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Pamphvlian  style,  was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the 
^^^^'  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Asia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four  thousand  mariners, 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seven  hun- 
dred Russians,  and  five  thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mar- 
daites,  whose  fathers  had  been  transplanted  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Libanus.  Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month,  was 
computed  at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is 
bewildered  by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms  and  en- 
gines, of  clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage 
for  the  horses,  and  of  stores  and  utensils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island,but  amply 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  colony.^^ 
Tacticsand  The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun- 
of  ^he^^*^  powder,  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
Greeks.  these  liquid  combustibles,  the  city  and  empire  of  Constan- 
tinople owed  their  deliverance;  and  they  were  employed  in 
sieges  and  sea-lights  with  terrible  effect.  But  they  were 
either  less  improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  improvement: 
the  engines  of  antiquity,  the  catapultae,  balistse,  and  batter- 
ing-rams, were  still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifications;  nor  was  the  decision 
of  battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  jf  re  of  a  line  of 
infantr}^,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with  armour 
against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel  and  iron  were 
still  the  common  instruments  of  destruction  and  safety ;  and 
the  helmets,  curiasses,  and  shields,  of  the  tenth  century 
did  not  either  in  form  or  substance,  essentially  differ  from 
those  which  had  covered  the  companions  of  Alexander  or 
Achilles."^^  But  instead  of  accustoming  the  modern  Greeks, 
like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant  and  easy  use  of 
this  salutary  weight;  their  armour  was  laid  aside  in  light 
chariots,  v/hich  followed  the  march,  till,  on  the  approach  of 

76  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitiis,  I.  ii.  c.  44.  p. 
176.. .192.  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in  different  parts 
of  this  account ;  but  they  are  not  raore  obscure  or  more  stubborn  than  the  esta- 
blishment and  effectives,  the  present  and  fit  for  duty,  the  rank  and  file  and  the 
private,  of  a  inodern  return,  which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge  of 
these  profitable  mysteries. 

^^  Seethe  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  TVifi  e^^iwif,  -^ifl  o7rXi(ricoq^ 
and  TTf^j  yvf/.vx(rici<;,  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  corresponding  passages 
in  those  of  Constantine. 
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an  enemy,  they  resumed  with  haste  and  reluctance  the  un*  CHAP, 
usual  incumbrance.  Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  ^'^^^' 
swords,  battle-axes,  and  spears;  but  the  Macedonian  pike 
%vas  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to  the 
more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet.  The 
sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian  arrows  had  been  se- 
verely feltj  and  the  emperors  lament  the  decay  of  archery  as 
a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  recommend,  as  an  ad- 
vice, and  a  command,  that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of 
forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.^' 
The  hands^  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  himdred  strong; 
and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen, 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantine  were  formed  eight 
deep;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  rea- 
sonable consideration,  that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not 
be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled, 
this  cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage 
of  the  troops,  whose  numbers  might  sv/ell  the  appearance  of 
the  line,  but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  en- 
counter the  spears  and  swords  of  the  Barbarians.  The  or- 
der of  battle  must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the 
object,  and  the  adversar}';  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in 
two  lines  and  a  reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and 
resources  most  agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Greeks. ''  In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell 
back  into  the  intervals  of  the  second;  and  the  reserve,  break- 
ing into  two  divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve 
the  victory  or  cover  the  retreat.  Whatever  authority  could 
enact,  was  accomplished,  at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps 
and  marches,  the  exercises  and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and 
books,  of  the  Byzantine   monarch.*"    Whatever  art  could 

78  They  observe  Tr,e,  yuf  s-o^etcti  TirxvriXu^  ec,u.eX7i6slcr}if  ....  tv  rot^ 
fafAetveii  Tec  voXXci  vvv  stu6f  crd>uX//^Tct  yiveu-B-xt  (Leo.  Tactic,  p.  581. 
Constantin.  p.  1216).  Yet  GUth  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
maus,  who  despised  the  loose  a.ul  distant  practice  of  archery. 

79  Connpare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669.  and  721.  and  the  xiith 
v'lth.  the  xviiitli  chapter. 

80  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of  disci- 
pline and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scruple  (Proem,  p. 
537),  the  reproaches  of  Uf*,eXeiet,  uru^icc,  ecyvft,v/zc-iu,  S^eiXitc,  he.  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  same  censi.res  vv-ere  lessdtservsd  in  the  next  genera- 
tion by  the  disciples  of  Constantiue. 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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^CHAP.  produce  from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was 
^^^^-  abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither  auth<^'ity 
nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important  machine,  the  soimer 
himself;  and  if  the  ceremonies  of  Constantine  always  suppose 
the  safe  and  triumphal  return  of  the  emperor,^^  his  tactics 

^  seldom  soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat,  and  pro- 

crastinating the  war.^'  Ncjiwithstanding  some  transient  suc- 
cess, the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own  esteem  and  diat  of 
their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious  tongue  was 
the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation:  the  author  of  the  tactics 
.was  besieged  in  his  capital;  and  the  last  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Saracens,  or  Franks,  could 
proudly  exhibit  the  medals  of  gold  and  silver  wliich  they 
had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constantmople. 
What  spirit  their  government  and  character  denied,  might 
have  been  inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion; but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only  teach  them 
to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus,  who  re- 
stored for  a  moment  the  discipline  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
on  the  Christicms  who  lost  their  lives  in  an  holy  war  against 
the  infidels.  But  this  political  law  was  defeated  by  the  op- 
position of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the  principal  se- 
nators; and  they  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St  Basil, 
that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier, 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful.®^ 

Character       These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have  been  compared  with 
and  tactics  ...-^,  ,  ,  i,, 

of  the  Sa-  the  tears  oi  the  pnmitive   iViOslems  v/i'/n  they  were  held 

back  from  battle;  and  this  ccr.tr-^st  of  base  superstition,  and 

high-spirited  enthusiasm,  unfol^'s  to  a  philosophic  eye  the 

history  of  the  rival  nations.     The  subjects  of  the  laSt  ca- 

81  See  in  the  Cerernonial  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  353),  the  form  of  the  emperor'* 
trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  wh'.ie  riie  .■.ingeis  chanted 
"  thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool '"  and  ..he  nei">n!e  ':aioijted  forty 
times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

82  Leoobserves  (Tactic,  p.  668),  th^"  a  fp.ir  open  battle  against  an\'  nation 
whatsoever,  is  tTia-^aXni  and  tvnciAvvav ;  the  \vords  are  strong,  and  the 
remark  is  true;  yet  if  such  iiad  been  the  jpinioa  .if  rhe  old  RomanE,  Leo  had 
never  reigned  on  ihe  shores  of  the  Thracian  Eoip'ncrus. 

83  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  202,203),  and  Cedreuns  (Compend  p.  66&1, 
who  relate  the  design  of  Nicephorus,  most  unforttuiately  apply  the  epithet  of 
yi)nxi(fiix.Q  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch. 


racens. 
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liphs"  had  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  chap. 
of  the  companions  of  the  prophet.  Yet  their  martial  creed  ^1^^- 
still  represented  the  deity  as  the  author  of  war:**  the  vital 
though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism  still  glowed  in  the  heart 
of  their  religion,  and  among  the  Saracens  wl-;o  dwelt  on  the 
Christian  borders,  it  was  frequently  rekindled  to  a  lively 
and  active  flame.  Their  regular  force  was  formed  of  the  va- 
liant slaves  who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the  person  and 
accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord;  but  the  Musuiman 
people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  was  awak- 
ened by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  an  holy  war  against 
the  infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death  or  victory  in 
the  cause  of  God ;  the  poor  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  women,  assumed 
their  share  of  meritorious  service  by  sending  their  substi- 
tutes, with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  field.  These  offensive 
and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength  and  temper  to 
those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  horse  and  the  bow;  the  massy  silver  of 
their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery 
of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  waggons,  they  were  attended 
by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses  ;  the  multi- 
tude of  these  animals,  whom  they  bedecked  with  flags 
and  streamers,  appeared  to  swell  the  pomp  and  mag- 
nitude of  their  host:  and  the  horses  of  the  enemy  were 
often  disordered  by  the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell  of 
the  camels  of  the  East.  Invincible  by  their  patience  of  thirst 
and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by  a  winter's  cold,  and 
the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to  sleep  exacted  the 
most  rigorous  precautions  against  the  surprises  of  the 
night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long  square  of  tM^o  deep 
and  solid  lines;  the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry. 

84  The  xviiith  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations,  is  the  most  his- 
torical and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Leo.  The  manners  and  arms  of 
the  Saracens  (Tacnc.  p.  809..  817.  and  a  fragment  from  the  Mediceau  MS. 
in  the  preface  of  the  vith  volume  of  Meursius),  the  Roman  emperor  was  too 
frequently  called  upon  lo..stud/. 

85  IlavTag  $"£  koci  kohch  epya  rot  Qeov  eciriev  utco  riSevToii,  kxi  ttoAj- 
H-o'i  X'*''P^'*  ^iyno"'  Tov  ©£ov  Toy  i'lcury.ofTFi^oirx  tiivi  ra,  rm  ■proX£i:<^ii'i  ' 

tcMna.     Leon.  Tactic,  p.  809. 
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CHAP.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  they  sustained  with 
^^^^-  patient  firmness  the  fmy  of  the  attack,  and  seldom  advanced 
to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and  oppress  the  lassi- 
tude of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  repulsed  and  broken, 
they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat;  and  their 
dismay  was  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice  that 
God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fearful 
opinion;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans 
and  Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies^^  which  prognosti- 
cated their  alternate  defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  em- 
pire was  dissolved,  but  the  independent  fragments  were 
equal  to  populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  ;  and  in  their 
naval  and  military  armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis 
might  command  no  despicable  fund  of  skill  and  industry 
and  treasure.  In  their  transactions  of  peace  and  war  with 
the  Saracens,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  too  often  felt 
that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing  barbarous  in  their  disci- 
pline; and  that  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  genius, 
they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  moi-e  perfect  than  the 
copy:  their  ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications,  were  of  a 
less  skilful  construction:  and  they  confess,  without  shame, 
that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the  Arabians, 
had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Greeks.^^ 
The  A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 

Franks  or  jj^jg   Weser  had  spread  his   victorious  influence   over  the 
Latins.  .      ' 

greatest  part  of  Gaul,  Germany  and  Italy;  and  the  common 

appellation  of  Franks^^  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and 

Arabians  to  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations 

86  Liutprand  (p.  484,  485  )  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  tlie  fashion  of  prophecy,  the  past  is  clear  and 
historic?.!,  the  future  is  dark,  a;nigniatical,  and  erroneous.  From  this  boun- 
dary of  light  and  shade,  an  impartial  critic  may  commonly  determine  the  date 
of  the  composition. 

87  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p. 
2.  62.  101.)  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  this 
lively  apothegm. 

88  Ex  Frai;c'is,  quo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehendit,  lu- 
dum  habuit  (I.in  pranJ.  in  Le;.^at.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  483,  484).  This 
exten-.i'-.n  cl  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine  (de  administrando 
Jm])erK.,  1.  il.  c.  27,  28.)  and  Eutychlus  ( Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  55,  56.)  who  both 
lived  before  the  crusades.  The  testimonies  of  Abuljiharagius  (Dvnast.  p.  69.) 
jHUl  AbuUcda  (Prxfut.  ad  Geograph.)  are  more  recent. 
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of  the  West,  who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  CHAP, 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  vast  body  had  been  in-  "  * 
spired  and  united  by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the 
division  and  degeneracy  of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the 
Imperial  power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Ciesars  of 
Byzantium,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor  could  the  sub- 
jects any  longer  trust,  the  application  of  a  public  revenue, 
the  labours  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, the  mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval 
squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tyber.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  family  of  Chai-lemagne  had  almost  dis- 
appeared; his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many  hostile  and 
independent  states:  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  the  most 
ambitious  chiefs ;  their  revolt  was  imitatt^d  in  a  long  subor- 
dination of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  the  nobles  of  every  . 
province  disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals, 
and  exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals  and 
neighbours.  Their  private  wars,  which  overturned  the  fabric 
of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In 
the  system  of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the  sword  is 
possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty  potentates; 
their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant  frontier,  bv  an 
order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  military  art:  the  rest  of  the  country  and  commu- 
nity enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  and 
is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggra\'ation  or 
decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  soldier,  and 
every  village  a  fortification;  each  wood  or  valley  was  a 
scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  the  lords  of  each  castle 
were  compelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and 
warriors.  To  their  own  courage  and  policy,  they  boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries;  and,  like  the  con- 
querors of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the 
privilege  of  defensive  war.  The  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  hardened  by  the  presence  of  danger  and  necessity 
of  resolution:  the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a  friend  and 
to  forgive  au  enemy;  and,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the 
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CHAP,  guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  disdained  the 
aulhorit}'  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of  feudal  anarcliy,  the 
instruments  of  agricukure  ard  art  were  converted  into  the 
weapons  of  bloodshed:  the  peaceful  occupations  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  society  were  :^I;oi:-hcd  or  corrupted;  and  the 
bishop  who  exchanged  hia  mitx'e  for  an  helmet,  was  more 
forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the 
obligation  of  Isis  tenure.'* 
TheV  cha-  The  love  of  ireedoui  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  conscious 
tactks^"*^  pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the 
Greeks  with  some  degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  "  The 
*'  Franks,"  says  the  empeior  Constantine,  "  are  bold  and 
*'  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity;  and  their  dauntless  spirit 
**  is  supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the 
*'  field  and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front,  and  rush 
*'  headlong  n^-^aiiist  the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  compute 
*'  either  his  numbers  or  tlieir  ov/n.  Their  ranks  are  formed 
*'  by  the  firm  connections  of  consanguinity  and  friendship; 
*'  and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
*'  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  companions.  In  their 
"  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shameful  flight;  and  flight  is  indelible 
"  infamy."^"  A  nation  endowed  with  such  high  and  intre.. 
pid  spirit,  mubl  have  been  secure  of  victory,  if  these  advan- 
tages had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  many  weighty  de- 
fects. The  decay  of  tiieir  naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for  every  purpose  of  an- 
nojance  and  supply.  In  the  age  which  preceded  the  insti- 
tution of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were  rude  and  unskilful 
in  the  senact  of  cavalry  f^  and  in  all  perilous  emergencies, 
their  warriors  v/cre  so  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that 

89  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  father  Tho- 
masiin  (torn.  iii.  I.  i.  c.  40.  45,  46,  47.)  may  be  uj^fiilly  consulted.  A  general 
law  r.f  Charleniague  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal  service ;  but  the 
oppcsiie  practice,  whi'.Vi  prevailed  from  the  i.xth  to  the  xvth  century,  is  coun- 
tenanced b)  the  e.vanipi.;  or  silence  of  saints  and  doctors  ....  You  justify  your 
cowardice  by  the  holy  canons,  says  Rutherius  of  Verona ;  the  canons  likewise 
forbid  you  xo  whorej  it.-.d  yet 

90  In  the  xvli>h  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  has  fairly  stated 
the  militarv  ViCes  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursius  ridiculously 
transla'fcj  by  Gulii )  arid  the  Lombards,  or  Langubards.  See  likewise  the 
xxvith  Disrcnationor  5Iuratori  de  Antiquitatibus  Iiali?e  medii  Mv'i. 

91  Dt.iiiini  'ill;  mil  'es  (says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  equitandi  ignari  pedes- 
tris  pugr.x  t.unt  iujcii :  scittorum  magnitudo,  loricarum  gravitudo,  ensium  lon- 
gitude, galcai  unique  pondus  neutra  ])arte  pugnare  eos  finit ;  ac  subridens,  im- 
pedit,  iuquit,  ac  eos  gastrimargia  hoc  est  veutris  ingluvies,  Sec.  Liutprand,  in 
Legat.  p.480,481. 
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they  chose  to  dismount  from  their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.    CHAP. 
Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile  weapons,  they  " 

were  encumbered  by  the  length  of  their  swords,  the  weight 
of  their  armour,  the  magnitude  of  their  shields,  and,  if  I 
may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks,  by  their  un- 
wieldy intemperance.     Their  independent  spirit  disdained 
the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned  the  standard  of 
their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond  the  term, 
of  their  stipulation  or  service.    On  all  sides  they  were  open 
to  the  snares  of  an  enemy,  less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than 
themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for  the  Barbarians  were 
venal;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they  neglected  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant  centinels.    The 
fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted  their  strength 
and  patience,  and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious 
appetite  was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and 
of  food.    This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was  marked 
with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which  I  should  ascribe 
to  accident,  rather  than  to  climate,  but  which  were  visible 
both  to -natives  and  to  foreigners.    An  ambassador  of  the 
gi-eat  Otho  declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with  pens ; 
and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the  dishonour  of 
turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy .^^   It  was  the  glory  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  war  and 
rapine  were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their 
lives.  They  affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the 
polished  manners,  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated  from  the  liberty 
and  valour  of  the  ancient  Lombards.^* 

92  In  Saxonia  certe  scio  ....  decentius  ensibus  pugnare  quam  calamls,  et 
prius  mortem  obiie  quam  hostibus  terja  dare  (Liutprand,  p.  482) 

93  f^fxyfoi  Toiyvv  x.eci  Aoyijixpaot  Xoyoy  iXsvhptoig  TTipt  ttoXXh 
•jro.avra.i,  aAA'  oi  f^sv  AoyifixpS'ov  to  -nrXeov  tjjs  roiccvnjg  ctpertu  tvi 
a,7ruM<rot,i.  Leonis  Tactica,  c.  lb.  p.  805.  The  emperor  Leo  died  A.  D.911J 
an  historical  poem,  which  ends  in  916,  and  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia,  discriminates  in  these  verses  the  manners  of  Italy 
and  France : 

Quid  inertia  bello 

Pectora  (Uhertus  ait)  diiris  prsetendids  armis 

O  I'.ali  ]  Potius  vc  bis  sacra  pocula  cordi ; 

S3epivi.<^  et  stomachum  nitidis  laxare  saginis 

Ela.a-que  dcm<iS  rutilo  fnlcire  meiallo. 

Non  eaJem  Gali's  similis  vel  cura  ren^ordetj 

Vitinas  quibua  est  studium  deviiicere  terras  Depre<- 
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CHAP.  By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracalla,  his  subjects,  from 
Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges 
Oblivion  of  °^  Romans,  and  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  occa- 
the  Latin  sional  or  permanent  residence  in  any  province  of  their  com- 
a.nguage.  ^^,^^  country.  In  the  division  of  the  East  and  West,  an  ideal 
unity  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and  in  their  titles,  laws, 
and  statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  an- 
nounced themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same 
office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world  and  city, 
which  were  bounded  by  the  same  limits.  After  the  fall  of 
tlie  "Western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided 
solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople;  and  of  these  Justi- 
nian was  the  first,  who  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years  regain- 
ed the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted,  by  the  right 
of  conquest,  the  august  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans.®* 
A  motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Constans  the  second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  to  restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tybert 
an  extravagant  project  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine), 
as  if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to 
enrich,  or  rather  to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and 
decripid  matron.^*  But  the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed 
his  settlement  in  Italy:  he  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  conquer- 
or, but  as  a  fugitive,  and  after  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pil- 
laged, and  for  ever  deserted,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.^^ 
The  final  revolt  and  separation  of  Itiily  was  accomplished 
about  two  centuries  after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and 

DepressuiTique  larem  spoliis  hinc  inde  coactis 

Sustentare 

(Anonyin.  Carmen  Panegyricuna  de  Laudibus  Berengarii  Augusti,  1.  ii.  in 
Muratori  Script.  Renini  Italic,  torn .  ii.  pars  i.  p.  393). 

94  Justinian,  says  the  liistorian  Agathias  (I  v.  p.  157.)  Tcparoi  Pa^ccttav 
€iVTOX.pxrup  ovof^dTi  k»i  ■^Qix,yn,ctri.  Yet  the  Specific  title  of  emperor  of 
the  Rom^ans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had  been  claimed  by  the 
French  and  German  emperors  of  old  P..ome. 

95  Constantine  Manasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous  verse : 

Ka<  TJ}!/  ap^fiv  ^ctpic-xcrB-eit  rptTrBf^TrtXa  Vuf^rij 
ilg  eirtg  cc(ipo?-oXiTOv  oi.7r,y.iO'7fA.?i!ril  yVfA.(prjy,, 
K«s/  ypxvv  Tivd  rpixopavov  ®;  Kept^y  upxitrtt, 

and  it  is  conBrmedby  Theophancs,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  HLstoria  Mis- 
CfUa  :  vcliiit  in  urbem  Romani  Iiriperium  transferre  (1.  xix.  p.  157.  in  torn.  i. 
pars  i.  of  the  Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori). 

96  Paul  Diacon.  I.  v.  c.  11.  p.  480.  Anastasius  in  Vitis  Pontificum,  i« 
MuratQri's  CoUcctiou,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  141. 
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from  his  reign  we  may  date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  CHAP, 
tongue.  That  legislator  had  composed  his  Institutes,  his 
Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  language  which  he  celebrates 
as  the  proper  and  public  style  of  the  Roman  government,  the 
consecrated  idiom  of  the  palace  and  senate  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  the  camps  and  tribunals  of  the  East.^^  But  this  fo- 
reign dialect  was  unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and  the  ministers 
of  the  state.  After  a  short  conflict,  nature  and  habit  prevail- 
ed over  the  obsolete  institutions  of  human  power:  for  the 
general  benefit  of  his  subjects,  Justinian  promulgated  his 
novels  in  the  two  languages;  the  several  parts  of  his  volu- 
minous jurisprudence  were  successively  translated:^*  the  ori- 
ginal was  forgotten,  the  version  v/as  studied,  and  the  Greek, 
whose  intrinsic  merit  deserved  indeed  the  preference,  ob- 
tained a  legal  as  well  as  popular  establishment  in  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy.  The  birth  and  residence  of  succeeding 
princes  estranged  them  from  the  Roman  idiom:  Tiberius  by 
the  Arabs,^"  and  Maurice  by  the  Italians,""*  are  distinguish- 
ed as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Csesars,  as  the  founders  of  anew 
dynasty  and  empire :  the  silent  revolution  Avas  accomplished 
before  the  death  of  Heraclius  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  Latin 
speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the  terms  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  palace.  After  the  restoration  of 

97  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducange  (ad  Gloss.  Grjec.  medii  jE\\),  and  the 
novels  of  Justinian  (vii.  Ixvi).  The  Greek  language  was  xo've?,  the  Latin  \va» 
tretrpios  to  himself,  Kvpiararoi;  to  the  TroXireix^  a-^r,f^x.,  ,he  system  of  go- 
vemrnent. 

98  Ov  f^ev  ccXXct  x.oe,t  Accrivix.-/)  Xe^!^  >icct  (Ppxc-i^  m;  stti  rsi  vef^a?  ryj 
(rvvetvxi  rxvT7i)i  lAT)  ^vvect^sym  otTreTit^i^a  (Matth.  Blastares,  Hist.  Juris, 
apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn.  xii.  p.  369).  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the 
laUer  by  1  halelarus)  were  trantlaed  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (p.  358.  365), 
Theophilus,  one  of  the  original  triumvirs,  has  left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse, 
paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On  the  oiherhand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Con. 
stantinople  (A.  D.  570),  cxx.  Novellas  Gvcecas  eleganti  Latiaitate  donavit 
(Heineccius,  Hist.  J.  R.  p.  396.)  f (  r  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

99  Alnilpharagius  assigns  the  vii-h  Dynasty  to  tiie  Franks  or  Romans,  the 
viiith  to  the  Greeks,  the  ixth  tothe  Arabs.  A  tempore  Augusti  Caesaris  donee 
imperaret  Tiberius  C.\'.,ar  spado circiterannorum  600  fueruntlmperatoresC. 
P.  Pa'rxii,  et  prxcipuapars  e,\ercitus  Romani:  extra  quod,  consiliarii,  scribac 
et  populiLs,  onmec  Grxci  fuerunt :  deinde  regnum  etiam  Graecan'cum  factum  est 
(p.  96,  vers.  Pucock).  The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abulphara- 
giusgave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems. 

lUO  Primus  ex  Cracccrum  genere  ir.  I  viperiocvnfirmatusest ;  or,  according 
to  another  MS.  of  Paulas  Diaconus  (1.  iiii  c.  15.  p.  443),  in  Grxcorum  Im- 
perio. 
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CHAP,    the  Western  empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the 
^  names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification 

and  extent;  and  these  haughty  Barbarians  asserted,  with 
some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language  and  do- 
minion of  Rome.  They  insulted  the  aliens  of  the  East  who 
had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom  of  Romans  ;  and  their 
reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of 

The  Greek  Greeks.'"'     But  this  contemptuous  appellation  was  indiq;- 
cnnpcrors  ^  .     .         -" 

and  their    nantly  rejected  by  the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  is  ap- 

subjects  re-   |;^j^  V/hatsoever  chanoes  had  been  introduced  by  the  lapse 
tam  and  as-  *  °  .         - 

sert  the       of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken  succession  from 

Romans     Augustus  and  Constantine  ;  and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  de- 
generacy and  decay,  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the 
last  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople.'"^ 
Period  of        While   the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in 
^  '  Latin,  the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and  philo- 

sophy ;  nor  could  the  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom 
be  tempted  to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste 
of  their  Ptoman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  paganism,  the 
loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insen- 
sibly retired  to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all  to 
the  royal  college  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.^°5  In  the  pompous  style  of  the 
age,  the  president  of  that  foundation  was  named  the  Sun  of 
Science:  his  twelve  associates,  the  professors  in  the  diifer- 
cnt  arts  and  faculties,  were  the  tv/elve  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
a  library  of"  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was 

101  Quia  lingiiam,  mores,  ves'esque  mutastis,  putavit  Sanctissimus  Papa, 
(an  audacious  irony),  it.a  vos  (vohis)  displicere  Roniancrum  nomen.  His 
nuncios,  rogabant  N*icephoruui  Iniperatorem  Grxcorum,  utcuna  Othone  Im- 
peratore  Romanorum  andcitiam  faceret  (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  486). 

102  Byl.aonicus  Chalcocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  account  is  thus  staled  (I-  i.  p.  3).  Constantine  transplanted  his  La- 
tins of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace :  they>dopted  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  who  were  confounded  with  them  under  the  name  of 
Romans.  The  kings  of  Constantinople,  says  the  historian,  £7r<  to  c-<^««5  aVTHf 
Fif^vvvefrOxi  Tuf^ciiav  /3«c-<Af /j  t£  x.ott  xvTotcpxropxi  cc7rox,x>.etv,  EAAjjuwy 
i'e  jixa-tXetg  ntceri  a^ctfcn  a^isi. 

103  See  Ducange  (C.  P.  Chrijiiana,  1.  ii.  p.  150,  151),  who  collects  the 
testimonies,  not  of  Fheophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  I.  xv.p.  104), 
Cedrenus  (p.  454),  Michael  Glycas  (p.  i^l),  Constantine  Manasses  (p.  87). 
After  refuting  the  absurd  charge  against  the  ennperor,  Spanlieim  (Hist.  Ima- 
ginum,  p.  99. ..Ill),  like  a  true  advocate,  proceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  the  reality 
¥f  the  fire,  and  almost  of  the  library. 
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open  to  their  enquiries  ;  and  they  could  siiew  an  ancient  ma-    chap 
nuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment  one  hundred  and      ^"^^^• 
twenty  feet  in  length.,  the  intestines,  a-  it  was  fabled,  of  a  ^■'*'"^'''^*-' 
prodigious  serpent.^®"'  But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
were  a  period  of  discord  and  darkness  the  library  was  burnt 
the  college  was  abolished,  the  Iconocasts  are  represented  as 
the  foes  of  antiquity;  and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  letters  has  disgraced  the  prince  of  the  Heraclean  and 
Isaurian  dynasties.'*" 

In  the  ninth  century,  we  trace  he  first  da^vnings  of  the  Revival  f 
restoration  of  science.'"^  After  tb  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  Greek 
had  subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired*:©  conquer  the  arts,  rather  ^^"^'"S'- 
than  the  provinces,  of  the  empir:  their  liberal  curiosity  re- 
kindled the  emulation  of  the  G^eks,  brushed  away  the  dust 
from  their  ancient  libraries,  ari  taught  them  to  know  and 
reward  the  philosophers,  wh^e  labours  had  been  hitherto 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  sttly  and  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
The  Caesar  Bardas,  the  unci  of  Michael  the  third,  was  the 
generous  protector  of  letter,  a  title  which  alone  has  pre- 
served his  memory  and  excised  his  ambition.  A  particle  of 
the  treasures  of  his  nephw  was  sometimes  diverted  from 
the  indulgence  of 'ice  ant  folly;  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  Magnaifa;  aid  the  presence  of  Bardas  excited 
the  emulation  of -he  nasters  and  students.    At  their  head 
was  the  philosoper  ieo,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica;  his 
profound  skill  i  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was  ad- 
mired by  the  s"igers  of  the  East;  and  this  occult  science 
was  magnifiedy  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes 
that  all  know%e  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of 
inspiration  o^agic.  At  the  pressing  intreaty  of  the  Cssar, 
his  friend,  -  celebrated  Photius,'^^  renounced  the  free- 

104  Accoro\*o  Malchus  (apud  Zonar.  I.  xiv.  p.  53),  this  Ho7Tier\vas 
burnt  ill  the  ti  or  Basiliscus.  The  MS.mightberenewed...BLitonaserpeiit's 
skin  !  Most  s'S^  and  incredible  !  ^ 

105  The  'y*  of  Zonoras,  the  uyptx  Koit  ctf^xSia  cf  Cedreiius  are 
strong-  won'^*'l^aps  not  ill-suited  to  these  reigns.  ' 

106  See  ^^^^  ('•  -^^i-  P-  16U,  161.)  and  Cedrenus  (p.  549,  550)     I  il;e 
friar  Baco-"^  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  isnorai-.ce  imo  a 
conjurer :  "«'  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  oracles  more  com 
monly  asr^  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  The  phys-cs  of  Leo  in  MS 
are  in  xh'J'^^y  "f  Vienna  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grxc.  torn.  vi.p.  366  tom  xii" 
p.781)..-"e''^a"t! 

107  ^ccles-astical  and  literary  character  of  Photius,  is  copiouslv  dis- 
cussed l^"'^'^'"^  (de  Scriptonbus  Byzant.  p.  269...396.)  and  FabriciJs 
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CHAP,   dom  of  a  secular  an^  studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal 
^^^^-      throne,  and  was  alternately  excommunicated  and  absolved 
by  the  synods  of  thi  East  and  West.     I>y  the  confession 
even  of  priestly  hatreJL  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was 
foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,  vrho  was  deep  in  thought, 
indefatigable  in  readini  and  eloquent  in  diction.     Whilst 
he  exercised  the  office  k  protospathaire,  or  captain  of  the 
guards,  Photius  was  sen  ambassador  to  the  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad.'°^  The  tedious  houh  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,, 
were  beguiled  by  the  ha3(v  composition  of  his  Library^  a 
living  monument  oi  erudifinn  and  criticism.  Two  hundred 
and  fourscore  vi^riters,  histoLns,  orators,  philosophers,  theo- 
logians,   are    reviewed    witWut  any   regular    method:    he 
abridges  their  narrative  or  actriae,  appreciates  their  style 
and  character,  and  judges  e\\n  the  fathers  of  the  church 
with  a  discreet  freedom,  wh?h  often  breaks  through  the 
superstition  of  the  times.  TheViperor  Basil,  who  lamented 
the  defects  of  his  ov-m  educatiA    entrusicd  to  the  care  of 
Photius  his  son  and  successor  j\  the  philosopher;  and  the 
reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  sVi  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  forms  one  of  the  most  pi-kperois  seras  of  the  By- 
zantine literature.    By  their  munl6cenc\  the  treasures  of 
atitiquity  were  deposited  in  the  IrnVrial\ibrary;  bv  their 
pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  tLpy  We  imnarted  in 
such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  mightannV  the  curiosity 
without  oppressing  the  indolence  of  the  puli.  Besides  the 
Basilics^  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbancy  ^^d  war,  of 
feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  \'A  propagated 
with  equal  diligence;  and  the  history  of  GreA  ^nd  Rome 
v/as  digested  into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  okyhjch  two 
only  (of  embassies,  and  of  virtues  and  vices)  Rg  escaped 
the  injuries  of  time.  In  every  station,  the  reaclAjoj^j.  f.Q^_ 
template  the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply   thUggQj^  ^^ 
warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  perh\  ^.q  j^^^j_ 
tate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period.   I  shall  i^oypgjjjjjg 

108  E»5  Aa-Tvpim  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliL^^  ^j^ 
rela'doii  of  ni.s  embassy  mig-ht  have  been  curiot'.s  and  instvucfive.  iT,,^,,  ^^-^ 
ht  pr')cure  his  books  ?  A  library  so  inimevous  cr>\!ld  neither  t>e  f'^iL  gg^o-. 
dad,  ncr  tri'.nr.ported  \vi  h  his  uaggage,  nor  jn-eserved  in  his  memoiygj  ^1^^ 
last,  however  incredib'e,  teems  to  be  affirmed  by  Photius  himself.  "'Avrat 
1)  lAvtiy^i!  encro^e.  Camurat  (Hist.  Critiq^uc  des  Journeaux,  P-  f'^'-^iyg, 
a  s'xd  ucconnt  cf  the  Ivlyriobibbn.  \ 
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on  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who,  by  the  assi-  CHAP, 
duous  study  of  the  ancients,  have  deserved  in  some  measure  Llll. 
the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The  scho- 
lars of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  phi- 
losophical common-place  book  of  Stobseus,  the  grammatical 
and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes, 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narratives  in  twelve  thousand 
verses,  and  the  commentaries  on  Homer  of  Eustathius  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has 
poured  the  names  and  autliorities  of  four  hundred  writers. 
From  these  originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scho- 
liasts and  critics,^®^  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  li- 
terary wealth  of  the  twelfth  century:  Constantinople  was 
enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato;  and  in  the  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  our 
present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  generation  that  could  still 
peruse  the  histor}^  of  Theopompus,  the  orations  of  Hyperi- 
des,  the  comedies  of  Menauder,""  and  the  odes  of  Alcseus 
and  Sappho.  The  frequent  labour  of  illustration  attests  not 
only  the  existencebut  the  popularity  of  the  Grecian  classics: 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from  the 
example  of  two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and 
the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  purple, 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy."^  The  vulgar  dialect 
of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous:  a  more  correct  and  ela- 

109  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Grjeca  of  Fabricius  ;  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a  better  method  and 
many  improvenrients :  of  Eustathius  (torn.  i.  p.  289.. .292.  306... 329),  of  the 
Pselli  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  AUatir.s,  adcalcem  torn,  v),  of  Constantine  Por])hy- 
rogenitus  (torn.  vi.  p.  486.. .509),  of  John  Stobaeus  (tom.viii.  660. ,.728),  of 
Sviidas  (torn.  ix.  p.  G20...827),  John  Tzetzes  (tom.xii.  p.  245. ..273).  Mr. 
Harris,  in  his  Philological  Arrangements,  opus  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of 
this  Byzantine  learning  (p.  287.. .300). 

110  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Poetis  Graxis, 
c.  6.)  and  le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  toni.  xix.  p.  285.)  mention  a  com- 
mentary  of  Michael  P.sellus  on  twenty -four  plays  of  Menander,  still  extant  in 
MS.  at  Constantinople.  Yet  such  classic  studies  seem  incompatible  with  the 
gravity  or  dulness  of  a  schoolman,  v.'ho  pored  over  the  categories  (de  Psellis, 
p.  42)  :  and  Michael  lias  probably  been  confounded  with  Homerus  Seliius,  who 
v.Tote  arguments  to  the  coiTiedies  of  Menander.  In  the  xvh  century,  Suidas 
quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Arisrojjhanes. 

111  Anna  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style  (To  EXXtiyi^siv  45  UKpev 
tTTTHOciKViu),  and  Zonaras,her  contempoi-ary,but  not  her  flatterer,  may  add 
with  truth,  yXurlxv  ei^ev  cCKft^ui  Arltx-i^iiirx)).  The  princess  was  conver- 
sant with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato  ;  and  had  studied  the  rtrpxxvi,  or  c/tia- 
drivium  of  astrology,  geometry,  arichmetiCj  and  music  (see  her  preface  to  the 
Alexiad,  with  Ducange's  notes). 
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CHAP,    borate  style   distinguished  the  discourse,   or  at  least  the 

•^^^^'     compositions,  of  the  church  and  palace,  which  sometimes 

affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

Decay  of         In  our  modern  education,  the  painful  though  necessary 
taste  and  .  f  i  i  »    i  ^  t    • 

genius.        attiiinm^nt  oi  two  languages,  which  are  no  longer  livuig, 

may  consume  the  lime  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful 
student.  The  poeib  and  orators  were  long  imprisoned  in  the 
barbarous  dialects  of  our  Western  ancestors,  devoid  of  har- 
mony or  grace;  and  their  genius,  without  precept  or  exam- 
ple, was  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their 
judgment  and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  af- 
ter purging  away  the  impurities  of  their  vulgar  speech,  ac- 
quired the  free  use  of  their  ancient  language,  the  most  hap- 
py composition  of  human  art,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  sublime  masters  who  had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first 
of  nations.  But  these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the 
reproach  and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in 
their  lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  v/ithout  inhe- 
riting the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved  that  sa- 
cred patrimon)^:  they  read,  they  praised,  they  compiled,  but 
their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incapable  of  thought  and 
action.  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  not  a  single  dis- 
covery was  made  to  exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the 
speculative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient 
disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the 
next  servile  geaeration.  Not  a  single  composition  of  history, 
philosophy,  or  literature,  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy, 
or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In  prose,  the  least  offensive 
of  the  Byzantine  Vv^riters  are  absolved  from  censure  by  their 
naked  and  unpresuming  simplicity ;  but  the  orators,  most 
eloquenf'^^  in  their  own  conceit,  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emulate.  In  every 
page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded  by  the  choice  of  gi- 
gantic and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseology, 
the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  unsea- 
sonable ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  them- 

112  To  censure  the  Bv^antinp  taste,  Ducang-e  (Prefat.  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  17.) 
strings  the  authorities  of  Anlus  Gelliiis,  Jeroni  Petron'us,  George  Hamartoius, 
Lonrinus ;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  the  example. 
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selves,  to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  mean-  CHAP, 
ing  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration.  Their  ^^^'^• 
prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry :  their 
poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose. 
The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent  and  inglori- 
ous: the  bards  of  Constantinople  seldom  rose  above  a  riddle 
or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale;  they  forgot  even  the  rules 
of  prosody;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sounding  in 
their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and  syllables 
in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received  the  name  of  po- 
litical or  city  verses.^  ^^  The  minds  of  the  Greeks  were 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  superstition, 
which  extends  her  dominion  round  the  circle  of  profane 
science.  Their  understandings  were  bewildered  in  meta- 
physical controversy:  in  the  belief  ot  visions  and  miracles, 
they  had  lost  all  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  their 
taste  was  vitiated  by  the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd 
medley  of  declamation  and  scripture.  Even  these  contemp- 
tible studies  were  no  longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  supe- 
rior talents :  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbly 
content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of  antiquit}^,  nor  did 
the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivgJs  of  the  fame  of  Atha- 
nasius  and  Chrysostom.'^* 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emu-  Want  of 

lation  of  states  and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring-  "^^'^"^^^ 

.      *•  r       o  emuutjon. 

of  the  efforts  and  improvements  of  mankmd.    The  cities  of 

ancient  Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and 
independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a 
looser  form,  by  the  nations  of  modem  Europs :  the  union  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the 
spectators  and  judges  of  each  other's  merit:"*  the  indepen- 
dence of  government  and  interest,  which  asserts  their  sepa- 
rate freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for  pre-eminence 
in  the  career  of  glory.  The  situation  of  the  Romans  was 
less  favourable;  yet  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  which 

113  The  versus  politki,  th»se  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their  easiness, 
they  arc  st\led  by  Leo  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  syliablos.  They  are 
used  by  Constanti.ie  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes,  &.c.  (Ducai.ge,  Gloss.  Latin. 
torn.  iii.  p.  i.p.  345,  346  edit.  Basil,  1762). 

114  As  St.  Ber>iard  of  the  Latin,  so  St.  John  Damasceaus  in  the  viiitk  cen- 
tury, is  revered  as  the  last  father  of  the  Grceii,  church. 

115  Hurue'ft Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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CHAP,  fixed  the  national  character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled 
^*  among  the  states  of  Latium  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  mas- 
ters. The  empire  of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly  checked  the 
activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mindj  its  magnitude 
might  indeed  allow  some  scope  for  domestic  competition; 
but  when  it  was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  East  and 
at  last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  iiyzantine  subjects 
were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid  temper,  the  natural 
effect  of  their  solitary  and  insulated  state.  From  the  North 
the)^  were  oppressed  by  nameless  tribes  of  Barbarians,  to 
whom  they  scarely  imparted  the  appellation  of  men.  The 
language  and  religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an 
unsurmountable  bar  to  ail  social  intercourse.  The  conquer- 
ors of  Europe  were  their  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith;  but 
the  speech  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  man- 
ners were  rude,  and  they  were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or 
war,  with  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe, 
the  self-satisfied  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  comparison  of  foreign  merit;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
fainted  in  the  race,  since  they  had  neither  competitors  to 
urge  their  speed,  nor  judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  Avere  mingled  by  the  expeditions 
/  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  it  is  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty 
that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge  and  military  virtue  was 
rekindled  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
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CHAP.  LIV. 

Origin  and  Doctrine  of  the  Paidicians....  Their  Persecution  by  the 
Greek  Em lierora..., Revolt  in  Armenia^  iS^c.,..Transfilaniation 
into  Thrccr... .Propagation  in  the  West. ...The  Seech,  Charac- 
ter, and  Conacqucnces  of  the  Reformation. 

IN  the  profession  of  Christianil.-}-,  the  variety  of  na-  cHAP. 
tional  characters  may  be  clearly  distinguished    The  natives      LlV. 
of  Syria  and  Eygpt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and  con-  '«'^'''^^-' 

,.,"'.  ,-.  .  .       ,  1        1        •    •        Supine  su- 

templative  devotion:  Rome  again  aspired  to  the  doininion perst.tion 
of  the  world ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious  Greeks  "|  "^'^f 
was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology,  duirch. 
The  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  the  IVinity  and  Incar- 
nation, instead  of  commanding  their  silent  submission,  were 
agitated  in  vehement  and  subtle  controversies,  which  enlar- 
ged their  faith  at  the  expense  perhaps  of  their  charity  and 
reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of  tlie  seventh 
century,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was  invaded  by 
these  spiritual  wars;  and  so  deeply  did  they  affect  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the  historian  has  too  often 
been  compelled  to  attend  the  synods,  to  explore  the  creeds, 
and  to  enumerate  the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesi- 
astical annals.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
to  the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  sound  of  con- 
troversy was  seldom  heard :  curiosity  was  exhraisted,  zeal 
was  fatigued,  a,nd,  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the  articles 
of  the  Catholic  faith  had  been  irrevocably  defined.  The 
spirit  of  dispute,  however  vain  and  pernicious,  requires  some 
energy  and  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  and  the  pros- 
trate Greeks  were  content  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  ;>elicve,  in 
blind  obedience  to  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During  a 
long  dream  of  superstition,  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  their 
visions  and  miracles,  their  relics  and  images,  were  preached 
by  the  monks  and  worshipped  by  the  people  ;  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  people  might  be  extended ,  without  injustice  to 
the  first  ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  unseasonable  moment, 
the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awak- 
en their  subjects  ;  under  their  influence,  reason  might  ob- 
tain some  proselytes,  a  far  greater  niuiiber  was  swayed  by 
interest  or  fear;  but  the  Eastern  world  embraced  or  dcplor- 
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CHAP,    ed  their  visible  deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was 
^^^^'     celebrated  as  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.     In  this  passive  and 
unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  v/ere  relieved  from 
the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of  pei'secution.     The 
Pagans  had  disappeared;  the  jev,'s  vrere  sjlent  and  obscure; 
the  disputes  with  the  Latins  -svere  rare  and  remote  hostilites 
against  a  national  enemy;  and  the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs.    About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  a  branch 
of  Manichsans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of  spiritual  ty- 
ranny :  their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to  despair 
and  rebellion  ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over  the  West 
the  seeds  of  reformation.     These  important  events  will  jus- 
tiiV  some  enc[uiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the  Pauli- 
ciANS  ;'  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  our  can- 
did criticism  will  magnify  the  good^  and  abate  or  suspect  the 
evvV,  that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 
Oiis-in  of        T\iG  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  infancy,  were  op- 
the  PauU-   pressed  by  the  greatness  and  authorit}^,  of  the  church.     In- 
clisciples  of  Stead  of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  learning,  and 
St.  Paul,     numbers,  of  the  Catholics,  their  obscure  remnant  was  dri- 
&.C.  '  venfrom  the  capitals  of  the  East  and  West,  and  confined  to  the 

villages  and  mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 
Some  vestige  of  the  Marcionites  maybe  detected  in  the  fifth 
century  f  but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the 
odious  name  of  the  Manichseans ;  and  these  heretics,  who  pre- 
sumed to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Christ, 
were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelent- 
ing hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of  Iieraclius,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth  of  Lucian 
than  for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  es- 
teemed by  the  PauUdans  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth. 
^  In  his  humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertain- 

1  The  errors  ar.d  virtues  of  the  Paiilicians  are  weighed,  with  his  usual  judg- 
meut  and  candour,  by  the  learned  Mosheim  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  seculum  ix.  p. 
311,  Sec).  He  draws  his  original  intelligence  from  Photius  (contra  Maniehjeos, 
l.i.)and  Peter  Siculus  (Hist.  Manichxorum).  The  first  of  these  accounts 
has  not  fallen  into  my  hands;  the  second,  which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have 
read  in  a  I^atin  version  inserted  in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum  tom.  xvi. 
p.  754.. .764),  from  the  edi'.ion  of  the  Jesuit  Raderus  (igolstadii,  1604,  in  4to). 

2  In  the  time  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  contained 
eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by  Arians  and  Euno- 
niians,  and  eight  by  Marcionites,  whom  the  laborious  bishop  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  church  (Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecclesiastique,  tom.  iv.  p.  81, 82). 
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cd  a  deacon,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  re-  CHAP, 
ceived  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  ah-eady  concealed  from  the  vulgar  b)'^  the  prudence  of 
the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic,  clergy.^  These  books 
became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith; 
and  the  Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknow- 
ledge that  his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attach- 
ed himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and  cha- 
racter of  St.  Paul:  the  name  of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by 
their  enemies  from  some  unknown  and  domestic  teacher ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  disciples,  Titus,  Timothy, 
Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  represented  by  Constantine  and 
his  fellow-labourers :  the  names  of  the  apostolic  churches 
were  applied  to  the  congregations  which  they  assembled  in 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  j  and  this  innocent  allegory  re- 
vived the  example  and  memory  of  the  first  ages.  In  the  Their  Bi- 
gospel,  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  follov/er  in- 
vestigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christianity ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  success,  a  protestant  reader  will  applaud 
the  spirit,  of  the  enquiry.  But  if  the  scriptures  of  the  Pau- 
licians were  pure,  they  were  not  perfect.  Their  founders 
rejected  the  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter,^  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, whose  dispute  v/ith  their  favourite  for  the  obser- 
X'ance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  forgiven.^  They  agreed 
with  their  Gnostic  brethren  in  the  universal  contempt  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  books  of  Mces  and  the  prophets, 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  with  more  rea- 
son, Constantine,  the  nev/  Sylvanus,  disclaimed  the  visions, 
which,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  volumes,  had  been 

3  Nobis  prnfanis  ista  Csr.cra  EvangcliaJ  legere  non  licet  seel  sacerdotibus 
duiitaxat,  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  Cathclicr-when  he  was  advised  to  read  the 
Bible(Petr.  Sicul.  p.761). 

4  In  rejecting  the  «ecoW  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are  just'fied  by 
some  of  the  must  respecable  of  the  ancients  and  mcderns  (see  We\  stein  ad 
loc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Noiiveau  Tesament,  c.  17).  They  likewise 
overlooked  C\e  Apocalypse  (Peir.  Sicul.  p.  756);  but  as  such  neglect  is  not 
inijjuted  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  must  have  been  careless 
of  the  credit  and  honour  of  'he  Revelations. 

5  This  c.jntention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyrv,  supposes 
some  eiTor  and  passion  in  cue  or  both  of  ihe  ap'-stks.  By  Chrysostom,  Jerom, 
and  Erismus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel,  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benj- 
fi:  of  the  GenViies  and  the  correction  of  the  Jews  (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1...20). 
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CHAP,    published  l>y  the  Oriental  sects  f  the  fabulous  productions 
^'^^'      of  the  Hebrev/ patriarchs  and  tlic  sages  of  the  East ;  the  spu- 
rious gospels,  epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the  first  age  had 
overwhelmed  the  orthodox  code ;  the  theology  of  Manes, 
and  the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies;  and  the  thirty  gene- 
rations, or  csons,  v/hich  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fan- 
cy of  Valentine.     The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the 
jiiemory  and  opinions  of  the  Manich^ean  sect,  and  complain- 
ed of  tlie  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious  name  on 
the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ. 
The  sim-         Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken 
tli'eir'belief  ^^  ^^"^  Paulician  reformers  ;  and  their  Hberty  was  enlarged, 
.and  wor-    as  they  reduced  the  number  of  masters,  at  whose  \oice  pro- 
'''^''  fane  reason  must  bov/  to  mystery  and  miracle.     The  early 

separation  of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishm^ent 
of  the  Catholic  worship ;  and  against  the  gradual  innova- 
tions of  discipline  and  doctrine,  they  were  as  strongly  guard- 
ed by  habit  and  aversion,  as  by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  evangelists.  The  objects  v/hich  had  been  transformed 
by  the  magic  of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and  naked  colours.  An  image 
made  without  hands,  vv'as  the  common  workmansldp  of  a 
mortal  artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  vrood  an  J  canvass  must 
be  .indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  relics 
were  an  heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue, 
or  of  any  relation,  perhaps,  with  the  person  to  v.hom  they 
were  ascribed.  TIjc  true  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece 
of  sound  or  rotten  timber  j  the  body  and  blood  of  Clnist,  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  v/ine,  the  glfis  of  nature  and  the 
svmbols  of  grace.  I'he  mother  of  God  v/as  degraded  from 
her  celestial  honours  and  iraraapulate  virginity ;  and  the 
saints  and  angels  were  no  longer  solicited  to  exercise  the 
laborious  .ofiice,  of  mediation  in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon 
earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the  sa- 
craments, the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish  all  visible 
objects  of  v/orship,  and  the  Vv'ords  of  the  gospel  vrere,  in  their 

6  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  li'orarv,  may  consult  the  re- 
searches cf  Bea\iS!;bre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  o05...4'37). 
Even  in  Africa,  St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichrean  books,  tarn  nu;lfi, 
tani  grandes,  tam  pretiosi  codices  (contra  Faust,  xiii.  14) ;  biT:  he  adds,  with- 
out pity,  liicendite  oiraies  illas  membranes :  and  his  advice  ha^s  been  rigorcusly 
i'ollowed.  '  ,       ' 
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judgment,  the  baptism  and  communion  of  the  faithful.  They   CHAP. 
indulged  a  convenient  latitude  for  the  interpretation  of  scrip-     ^^^• 
ture  ;  and  as  often  as  they  were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense, 
they  could  escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  alle- 
gory.    Their  utmost  diligence  must  have  been  employed 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new  tes- 
tament ;  since  they  adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God, 
^nd  abhorred  the  former,  as  the  fabulous  and  absurd  inven- 
tion of  men  or  daemons.    We  cannot  be  surprised,  that  they 
should  have  found  in  the  gospel,  the  orthodox  mystery  of 
the  trinity:  but  instead  of  confessing  the  human  nature  and 
substantial  sufferings  of  Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy  with 
a  celestial  body  that  passed  through  the  virgin  like  water 
through  a  pipe  ;  with  a  phantastic  crucifixion,  that  eluded 
the  vain  and  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews.     A  creed  thus  They  hold 
simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  \rhic7^ 
times  j'  and  the  rational  Christian  v/ho  might  have  been  of  the  Ma- 
contented  with  the  light  yoke  and  easy  burthen  of  Jesus  Manichx- 
and  his  apostles,  was  justly  offended,  that  the  Paulicians  ^"^• 
should  dare  to  violate  the  unity  oi  God,  the  fii-st  article  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.     Their  belief  and  their  trust 
was  in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the 
invisible  world.  But  they  likewise  held  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter ;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  substance,  the  origin  of  a  se- 
cond principle,  of  an  active  being,  who  has  created  this  vi- 
sible world,  and  exercises  his  temporal  reign  till  the  final 
consummation  of  death  and  sin.'  The  appearances  of  moral 
and  ph}sical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in  the 
ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East ;  from  whence 
this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms  of  the 
Cinostics.     A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  Ahriman,  from  a  rival  god  to  a  subor- 
dinate daemon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure  and  perfect 
malevolence :  but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness,  and 
the  power,  of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  line  ;  and  every  step  that  approaches  the  one  must 
recede  in  equal  proportion  from  the  other.^ 

7  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Siculus  (p. 
756.)  v.'ith  much  prejudice  and  passion. 

8  Primuin  illoruni  axiamo  est,  duo  rerum  esse  principia:  Deum  mahiin  et 
Deum  bonum  aiiumque  hujus  mundi  conditorum  et  principem,  et  alium  futuri 
xvi  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756). 

9  Two  learned  Clitics,  Beausobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisine,  1.  i.  4,  5, 
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CHAP.        The  apostolic  labours  of  Constantine-Sylvanus  soon  mul- 
■      tiplied  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  of 

rr.,       .       spiritual  ambition.     The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 

1  lie  esta-       r  ^  ' 

blishment  especially  the  Manichaeans  of  Armenia,  Avere  united  vmder 
Uciant  in"^^^  standard;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by 
Amnenia,  his  arguments  ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
'  '  of  Pontus  ^°  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  ti- 
tle of  fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their 
zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  holy  spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring, 
or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Catho- 
lic prelacy  :  such  anti-christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured; 
and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was  condemned 
as  an  institution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  new  sect 
was  loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
westward  of  the  Euphrates ;  six  of  their  principal  congrega* 
lions  represented  the  churches  to  which  St.  Paul  had  ad- 
dressed his  epistles  ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colonia,^^  in  the  same  district  of 
Pontus  which  had  been  celebrated  by  the  altars  of  Bellona^^ 
and  the  miracles  of  Gregory. ^^  After  a  mission  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from  the  tolerating 
government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecu- 

6.)  and  Mosheim  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Con- 
stantinum,  sec.  i,  ii,  iii),have  laboured  to  explore  and  discriminate  the  various 
systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the  two  principles. 

10  The  countries  between  tlie  Euphratesand  the  HalYS,\vere  possessed  above 
S50  years  by  the  Medes  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  103.)  and  Persians  ;  and  the  kings  of 
Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achremenides  (Sallust.  Fragment.  1.  lii. 
with  the  Frer.ch  supplement  and  notes  of  the  president  de  Brosses). 

11  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus.  This 
Colcnia,  on  the  Lycus  above  Neo-Cxbarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks  Coulei-hi- 
sar,  or  Chonac,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country  (d'Anville,  Geographic 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  34.  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  ton;,  iii.  lettre  xxi. 
p.  293). 

12  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful  and  weal- 
thy foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the  second  person  in  the 
kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been  occupied  by  his  mother's  family, 
Strabo  (1.  xii.  p.  809.  835,  836,  837-)  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the 
temple,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which  was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But 
the  Bellona  of  Pontus  had  the  features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of 
•war,  but  of  love. 

13  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Csesarea  (A.  D.  240. ..26,5),  surnamed  Thauma- 
turgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker.  An  hundred  years  af  erwards,  the  history  or 
romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  namesake  and 
countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 
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tion.  The  laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  touch-  CHAP, 
ed  the  lives  of  less  odious  heretics,  proscribed  without  mer-  ^"^^ ' 
cy  or  disguise  the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  y_, 
Montanists  and  Manichceans:  the  books  were  delivered  to  tion  of  the 
the  flames  ;  and  ail  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  wri-  .J^ors  ^ 
tings,  or  to  profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  igno- 
minious death. '^  A  Greek  minister,  ai-med  with  legal  and 
military  powers,  appeared  at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shepherd, 
and  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before 
a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of 
their  pardon  and  the  pi'oof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre 
tlieir  spiritual  father.  They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  of- 
fice ;  the  stones  dropt  from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole 
number,  only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  Davi<J, 
as  he  is  styled  by  the  Catholics,  v.ho  boldly  overthrew  the 
giant  of  heresy.  This  apostate,  Justus  was  his  name,  again 
deceived  and  betrayed  his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new 
conformity  to  the  acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
version of  Simeon :  like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  been  sent  to  persecute,  i-enounced  his 
honours  and  fortunes,  and  acquired  among  the  Paulicians 
the  fame  of  a  missionary  and  a  martyr.  They  were  not  am- 
bitious of  martyrdom,^*  but  in  a  calamitous  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  their  patience  sustained  whatever 
zeal  could  inflict:  and  power  was  insuflicient  to  eradicate  the 
obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession  of  teachers 
and  congregations  repeatedly  arose  :  amidst  their  foreign 
hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic  quarrels :  they 
preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered  ;  and  the  virtues,  the 
apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-three 
years,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  orthodox  historians.^* 

11  Hoc  ceeterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  dlvini  atqiie  orthodox!  Impera- 
tores  addiderunt,  lit  Manichseos  Montanosque  capitalipiinirisententia  juberent, 
eoruniqiie  llbros,  quocunque  in  loco  inventi  essent,  flainjiiis  tradi ;  quod  siquis 
uspiam  eosdeiii  (;ecultasse  deprehenderetur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  pana:  addici, 
ejusque  bona  in  fiscum  intei-i  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  759).  What  more  cculd  bigotiT- 
and  persecution  desire  ? 

15  It  should  seem,  that  the  Paulicians  allowed  themselves  some  latitude  of 
equivocation  ar.d  mental  reser\-ation :  till  the  Catholics  discovered  the  pressing 
questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  apostacy  or  mariyrdoni 
(Petr.  Sicul.  p..760). 

16  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Sicul  us  (p.  579. .765.)  with  satisfaction 
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Revolt  of 
the  Pauli- 
cians, 

A.  D. 
845.. .880. 


The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  second  was  stimulated 
by  a  pious  cause,  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish  in  a  sin- 
gle conflagration  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians. 
By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  popular 
superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  some  erroneous  doctrines;  but  they  themselves  were 
exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and  they  chose  to 
be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as  the  accompli- 
ces, of  the  Manichsans.  Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the 
clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the 
severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain 
the  honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble  Michael 
the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost  in  the 
race  of  persecution  ;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless  be  adjudg- 
ed to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who  restored 
the  images  to  the  Oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors  explored 
the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatter- 
ers of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign,  one 
hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the  sword, 
the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  perhaps 
been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth  :  but  if  the  ac- 
count be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple 
Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  and 
that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  unwillingly 
took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  secta- 
ries of  a  religion  long  persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked. 
In  an  holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  re- 
morse :  the  justice  of  their  arms  hardens  them  against  the 
feelings  of  humanity ;  and  they  revenge  their  fathers  wrongs 
on  the  children  of  their  tyrants.  Such  have  been  the  Hussites 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists  of  France,  and  such,  in  the 
ninth  century,  were  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.'^  They  v/ere  first  awakened  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  governor  and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Imperial 


and  pleasantry.  Justus  justa  persolvit.  Simeon  was  not  rireg  but  jcijreg 
(the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  must  have  been  nearly  the  same),  a  great 
whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  him  for  an  island.  See  like- 
wise Cedrenns  (p.  432. ..435). 

17  Petriis  Sicnlus  (p.  763,  764.)  the  continuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv-  c.  4. 
p.  103, 104),  Cedrenus  (p.  541,  542.  545), and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  156), 
•Isscribe  the  revolt  and  e;:ploiis  of  Carbeas  and  his  I'aulicians. 
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Unandate  of  converting  or  destroying  the  heretics:  and  the  CHAP, 
deepest  recesses  of  mount  Argseus  protected  their  indepen- 
dence and  revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame 
was  kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt 
of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who  commanded  the  guards 
of  the  general  of  the  East.  Kis  father  had  been  impaled  by 
the  Catholic  inquisitors  ;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature, 
might  justify-  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of 
his  brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives;  they  renounc- 
ed the  allegiance  of  anti-christian  Rome;  a  Saracen  emir  in- 
troduced Carbeas  to  the  caliph  ;  and  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  mountain  between  Siv/as  and  Trebizond  hie  They  for- 
founded  or  fortified  the  city  of  Tephrice,'*  v/hich  is  still  oc-  phriceV 
cupied  by  a  fierce  and  licentious  people,  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now  re- 
conciled the  use  ox  the  bible  and  the  sword.  During  more 
than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  b}'  the  calamities  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  war :  in  their  hostile  inroads  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  Paul  were  joined  with  those  of  Mahomet ;  and 
the  peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin, 
who  were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly 
accuse  the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent 
was  the  mischief,  so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dis- 
solute Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled  to  march 
in  person  against  the  Paulicians:  he  was  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  Samosata  ;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames. 
The  Saracens  fought  under  the  same  banners,  but  the  victo- 
ry was  ascribed  to  Carbeas ;  and  the  captive  generals,  with 
more  than  an  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his 
avarice,  or  tortured  by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  am- 
bition of  ChrysocheJr,'^  his  successor,  embraced  a  v/ider 
circle  of  r?pine  and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  foithful 
Moslen^s,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the 

18  Otter  (Voyaje  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  ii.)  is  probably  the  only 
Frank  who  has  visited  the  independent  Barb:<riaiisof  Tephrice,  now  Diviigni, 
frun»  whom  he  fortunately  escaped  ni  the  train  of  a  TurUsh  officer. 

19  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.p.  67...70.edit.  Venet.) 
has  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Cons'.antine  Porphyreg-enitus  (in 
Vit.  Basil,  c.  37  .-4,3.  p.  166.. .171.)  has  displayed  the  glory  of  his  grandfather. 
Cedrenus  (p.  570. ..573.)  is  without  their  passions  or  their  knowledge. 
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CHAP,   troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were  repeatedly  over- 
■     thrown  ;  the  edicts  of  persecution  were  answered  by  the  pil- 
nd   ill      ^^S^  °^  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus  ;  nor 
Asia  Mi-    could  the  apostle  St.  John  protect  from  violation  his  city  and 
^'^'^'  sepulchre.  The  cathedral  of  Ephesus  was  turned  into  a  sta- 

ble for  mules  and  horses ;  and  the  Paulicians  vied  with  the 
Saracens  in  their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  images  and  re- 
lics. It  is  not  unpleasing  to  observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion 
over  the  same  despotism  which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of 
an  injured  people.  The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  captives, 
and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  moderation  and  charity, 
that  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his  fellow-christians,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  a  royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk 
garments.  "  If  the  emperor,"  replied  the  insolent  fanatic, 
"be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  abdicate  the  East,  and  reign 
"  without  molestation  in  the  West.  If  he  refuse,  the  servants 
"  of  the  Lord  will  precipitate  him  from  the  throne."  The 
reluctant  Basil  suspended  the  treaty,  accepted  the  defiance, 
and  led  his  army  into  the  land  of  heresv,  which  he  wasted 
Avith  fire  and  sword.  The  open  country  of  the  Paulicians  was 
exposed  to  the  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted;  but 
when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of  Tephrice,  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms  and 
provisions,  he  desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege. 
On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  laboured,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  convents  and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  ce- 
lestial patrons,  of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet 
Elijah ;  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  live  to 
transpierce,  with  three  arrows,  the  head  of  his  impious  ad- 
versary. Beyond  his  expectations,  the  wish  was  accomplish- 
ed :  after  a  successful  inroad,  Chrysocheir  was  surprised  and 
slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  rebel's  head  was  triumphantly 
presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  the  reception  of  this 
welcome  trophy,  Basil  instantly  called  for  his  bow,  discharg- 
ed three  arrows  with  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  applause 
Their  de-  "*  ^^^  court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer.  With 
cljne.  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  wither- 

ed f'  on  the  second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impreg- 

20  XvvxT(ti.ctpccv6?i  TTccFx  vi  uvSifTx  r>}5  TitpfUKni  evxyhx'     How  ele- 
gant is  the  Greek  tongue,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedreuus  1 
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nable  Tephrice  was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for    CHAP, 
mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.   The  city  was  ruined,  but  ' 

the  spirit  of  independence  sun'ived  in  the  mountains  ;  the 
Paulicians  defended,  above  a  century,  their  religion  and  li- 
berty, infested  the  Roman  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpe- 
tual alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Constantine,  sur- Their 
named  Copronymus,  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  ^^"^  from' 
made  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cities  Armenia 
of  Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number  of  Pauli-  ^^  ""■«. 
cians,  his  kindred  heretics.  As  a  favour  or  punishment,  he 
transplanted  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Thrace ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doc- 
trine was  introduced  and  diffused  in  Europe.^'  If  the  secta- 
ries of  the  metropolis  were  soon  mingled  with  the  promis- 
cuous mass,  those  of  the  country  struck  a  deep  root  in  a 
foreign  soil.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace  resisted  the  storms 
of  persecution,  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
their  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  infant  faith 
of  the  Bulgarians.**  In  the  tenth  century,  they  were  restored 
and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful  colony,  which  John  Zi- 
misces'^  transported  from  the  Chalybian  hills  to  the  vallies 
of  Mount  Hsemus.  The  Oriental  clergy,  who  would  have 
preferred  the  destruction,  impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence, 
of  the  Manichaeans:  the  warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  es- 
teemed their  valour;  their  attachment  to  the  Saracens  was 
pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  Danube, 
against  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  service  might  be 
useful,  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable.  Their  exile  in  a 
distant  land  was  softened  by  a  free  toleration :  the  Pauli- 
cians held  the  city  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of  Thrace; 
the  Catholics  were  their  subjects ;  the  Jacobite  emigrants 

21  Copronymus  transported  his  c-«yy£»£<«,  heretics ;  and  thus  tTrXetrvtSt} 
i)  ettfurii  TlavXixttcief^  says  Cedrenus  (p.  463),  who  has  copied  the  annals 
of  Theophanes. 

22  Petrus  Siculus,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (A.  D.  870)  for 
the  ransom  of  captives  (p.  764),  was  informed  of  their  intended  mission,  and 
addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manichaeorum,  to  the  new  archbishop 
of  the  Bulgarians  (p.  754). 

23  The  colony  of  Patilicians  and  Jacobites  transplanted  by  John  Zimisces 
(  A.  D.  970.)  from  Anncnia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  I. 
xvii.  p.  209.  and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  xiv.  p. 450,  &.c.). 
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CHAP,    their  associates :  they  occupied  a  line  of  villages  and  castles 
^^^'     in  Macedonia  and  Epirus  ;  and  many  native  Bulgarians  were 

^  associated  to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy.    As  long 

as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moderation, 
their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the  armies  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  courage  of  these  dogs^  ever  greedy  of 
war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  blood,  is  noticed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  almost  with  reproach,by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks. 
The  same  spirit  rendered  them  arrogant  and  contumacious : 
they  were  easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury;  and  their 
privileges  were  often  violated  by  the  faithless  bigotry  of  the 
government  and  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  the  Norman  war, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichseans  deserted  the  stan- 
dard of  Alexius  Comnenus,24  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He  dissembled  till  the  moment  of  i-evenge  ;  invited 
the  chiefs  to  a  friendly  conference ;  and  punished  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism. 
In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  of- 
fice of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state  :  his  win- 
ter-quarters were  fixed  at  Philippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth 
apostle,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed 
whole  days  and  nights  in  theological  controversy.  His  ar- 
guments were  fortified,  their  obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the 
honours  and  rewards  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  emi- 
nent proselytes  j  and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with  gardens, 
enriched  with  immunities,  and  dignified  with  his  own  name, 
was  founded  by  Alexius,  for  the  residence  of  his  vulgar  con- 
verts. The  important  station  of  Philippopolis  was  wrested 
from  their  hands  ;  the  contumacious  leaders  were  secured 
in  a  dungeon,  or  banished  from  their  country ;  and  their 
lives  were  spared  b}''  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy, 
of  an  emperor,  at  whose  command  a  poor  and  solitary  here- 
tic was  burnt  alive  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.^*  But 
the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  was 
speedily  overturned  by  the  invincible  zeal  of  the  Paulicians, 

24  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (1.  v.  p.  131.  1.  vi.  p.  154, 155.  1.  xiv. 
p.  450. ..457.  with  the  annotations  of  Ducang-e)  records  the  transactions  of  her 
apostolic  father  with  the  Manichsans,  wiiose  abominable  heresy  she  was  de- 
sirous ef  refuting. 

25  Bar,il,  a  ntonk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnostics,  who 
goon  vanished  (Anna  Connieua,  Alexiad,!.  ,\v.  p.  486  ..494.  Mosheim,  Hist, 
Ecdesiastica,  p.  420). 
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Vfho  ceased  to  dissemble  or  refused  to  obey.  After  the  de-  CHAP, 
parture  and  death  of  Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  ^^^^ 
and  religious  laws.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption)  resided 
on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  go- 
verned, by  his  vicars,  the  filial  congregations  of  Italy  and 
France.'^  From  that  aera,  a  minute  scrutiny  might  prolong 
and  perpetuate  the  chain  of  tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
age,  the  sect  or  colony  still  inhabited  the  vallies  of  mount 
Hsemus,  where  their  ignorance  and  poverty  were  more  fre- 
quently tormented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the  Turkish 
government.  The  modern  Paulici.  ns  have  lost  all  memory 
of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion  is  disgraced  by  the  wor- 
ship of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of  bloody  sacrifice,  which 
some  captives  have  imported  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.^^ 

In  the  West,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Manichaean  theolo-  Their  in- 
gy  had  been  repulsed  by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the  *'j°  I'J'^'I"^ 
prince.  The  favour  and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in  the  ele-  and 
venth  and  twelfth  centuries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  strong,  ^^^'^'^' 
though  secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most  pious  Chris- 
tians against  the  church  of  Rome.  Her  avarice  was  oppres- 
sive, her  despotism  odious:  less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations 
■were  more  rapid  and  scandalous:  she  had  rigorously  defined 
and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation:  the  lives  of 
the  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt,  and  the  Eastern  bishops 
might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  if  they  were 
compared  v/ita  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by  turns  the 
crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword.  Three  different  roads 
might  introduce  the  Paulicians  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
After  the  conversion  of  Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Jerusalem  might  safely  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube:  in 
their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philippopolis; 
and  the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy,  might 
accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their  respect- 
ive countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of  Venice  pervaded 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  hospitable  republic  open- 

26  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passajj^e  of  our  English  historian 
is  alleged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  Villehardouin  (No.  208),  v-^o 
found  the  Paulicians  at  Philippopoiis  the  friends  of  the  Bulgarians. 

27  See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Impero  Ottomano,  p.  24. 
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ed  her  bosom  to  foreigners  of  every  climate  and  religion. 
Under  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  Paulicians  were  often 
transported  to  the  Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  in 
peace  and  v/ar  they  freely  conversed  with  strangers  and  na- 
tives, and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  the  Iclng.loms  beyond  the  Alps.^^  It  was  soon 
discovered,  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  raidc, 
and  of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichsean  heresy;  and 
the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans,  was 
the  first  ace  and  signal  of  persecution.  The  Bulgarians,^^  a 
name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so  odious  in  its  application, 
spread  their  branches  over  the  face  of  Europe.  United  in 
common  hatred  of  idolatry  and  Rome,  they  were  connected 
by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyterian  government ;  their 
various  sects  were  discriminated  by  some  fainter  or  darker 
shades  of  theology ;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two 
principles,  the  contempt  of  the  old  testament,  and  the  denial 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  eucharist. 
A  confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is 
extorted  from  their  enemies ;  and  so  high  was  their  standard 
of  perfection,  that  the  encreasing  congregations  were  divided 
into  two  classes  of  disciples,  of  those  who  practised,  and  of 
those  who  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,^** 
in  the  sovithern  provinces  of  France,  that  the  Pauliclans  were 
most  deeply  implanted ;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  mar- 
tyrdom and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth 


28  The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France,  is  amply  dis- 
cussed by  Muratori  (  Anticjuiiat.  Italic  medii  ^vi,  torn.  v.  dissert.  Ix.  p.  81.., 
152),  and  Mi.^saeini  (p.  37:). ..582.  4i9...422 ).  Yet  both  have  overlooked  a  cu- 
rious passage  of  William  ;he  Appalian,  who  clearly  describes  them  in  a  battle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Normans,  A.  D.  1U40  (m  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Ital.  torn.  V.  p.  256): 

Cum  Grsecis  aderant,  qiiidem  quris  pessimus  error, 

Fecerat  aaienres,  et  ab  ipso  nonieu  habebaut. 
But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  docirhie  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sab«llians 
or  PaU-ipassiau';. 

29  Bulgari,  Boidgres,  Bougrex,  a  nation?.!  appellation,  has  been  applied  by 
the  Fre.ich  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurer.^  and  unnatural  sinners.  The  Pate- 
rini,  or  Patelini,  iias  been  n.ade  to  signify  a  smooth  and  flattering  hypocrite, 
such  as  r'Avocat  Patdin  of  that  original  and  pleasant  farce  (Ducange,  Gloss. 
Latinitat.  medii  et  infiini  i£\-\).  The  Mar.ichxans  were  likewise  named  Ca- 
thari,  or  the  pure,  by  corruption,  Gaznrl,  &c. 

3U  Of  tiie  laws,  crusade,  and  peisecution  against  the  Albigeois,  a  just, 
though  gep.eral  idea,  i:;  expressed  by  Mosheim  (p.  477..  481).  Tlie detail  may 
be  found  in  the  ecclesiasi Jcal  historiant;,  ancient  and  modern,  Catholics  and 
Protestants ;  and  ^.mong  these  Flcury  is  tlie  most  impartial  and  moderate. 
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century  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh  )ne.  The  laws  of  the  Eastern  CH  AP. 
emperors  were  revived  b/  Frederic  the  second.  The  insur- 
gents of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the  barons  and  cities 
of  Languedoc;  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  sanguinary 
fame  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her  soldiers 
could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  cruelty  of 
her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  '^  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to  refute, 
the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies  of  the 
Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword; 
and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or 
catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit  which  they  had 
kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the  Western  world.  In 
the  state,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent 
succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul ;  who 
protested  against  the  tyi-anny  of  Rome,  embraced  the  bible 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the  vi- 
sions of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The  struggles  ofWickliff  in 
England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Were  premature  and  ineffec- 
tual ;  ,but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  are 
pronounced  with  gratitude  as  the  deliverers  of  nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  degree  of  their  merit  Character 

and  the  value  of  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from        conse- 

'  r  J  quences  ot 

what  articles  of  ftiith,  above  or  against  our  reason,  they  have  the  re- 
enfranchised  the  Christians;  for  such  enfranchisement  is  °"^'^''°"* 
doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  truth 
and  piety.  After  a  fair  discussion  we  shall  rather  be  sur- 
prised by  the  timidity,  than  scandalised  by  the  freedom  of 
our  first  reformers.^^  With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the  be- 
lief and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  with  all  their 
prodigies,  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the 
prophet  Daniel;  and  they  were  bound  like  the  Catholics, to 
justify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  refor- 

31  The  Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholouse  (A.  D. 
1307.. .Io2o)  have  been  published  by  Liniborch  ( Arristelodaini,  1692),  with 
a  pre%  ious  Hislory  of  the  Inquisition  in  general.  They  deserved  a  inore  learn- 
ed and  critical  editor.  As  we  nv,\si  not  calumniate  even  Saian,  or  the  Holy 
Office,  I  willobserve,  that  of  a  list  ci  crhninals  whi'jh  tills  nineteen  folio  pages, 
only  fifteen  men  and  four  women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 

32  The  opinions  a.id  proceidingsof  the  reformers  areexpo-^edin  the  second 
part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim  :  but  the  balance,  which  he  has  held 
with  so  clear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  an  hand,  begins  to  iuclhie  iu  favour  of  his 
Lutheran  brelluen. 
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CHAP,  mers  were  severely  orthodox:  they  freely  adopted  the  the- 
^^^"  ology  of  the  four,  or  the  six  first  councils;  and  with  the 
Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation 
of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic  faith.  Transubstan- 
tiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power 
of  argument  and  pleasantry;  but  instead  of  consulting  the 
evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and 
their  taste,  the  first  protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own 
scruples,  and  awed  by  the  v/ords  of  Jesus  in  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament.  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal^  and  Cal- 
vin a  7-eal^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;  and  the  opi- 
nion of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual  com- 
munion, a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed  in  the  re- 
formed churches.^^  But  the  loss  of  one  mystery  was  amply 
compensated  bv  the  stupendous  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
redemption,  faith,  grace,  and  predestination,  which  have 
been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle 
questions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen;  but  the  final  improvement  and  popular  use 
may  be  attributed  to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced  them 
as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hitherto 
the  v/eight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the  Protes- 
tants; and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit  that 
a  wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and 
important:  and  the  philosopher  must  O'.vn  his  obligations  to 
these  fearless  enthusiasts. 3*  I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty 
fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Mvriads  of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  res- 
tored to  the  liberty  and  labours  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy 
of  saints  and  angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities, 
were  stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the 

33  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect :  but  in 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  a  strong  and  explicit  de- 
claration against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in  the  original  copy,  to 
please  the  people,  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Qiieen  Elizabeth  (Burnet's  History  of 
the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  128.  302). 

34  "  Had  it  not  been  fjr  such  men  as  Luther  and  myself,"  said  the  fanatic 
Whiston  to  H alley  the  philosopher,  "  you  would  now  be  kneeling  before  an 
"  image  of  St.  Wmnifred." 
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enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness:  their  images  and  relics  CIIAP, 
Were  banished  from  the  church;  and  the  credulity  of  t\\Q  ^'^^" 
people  Avas  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repetition  of 
miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  sup- 
plied by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, the  most  v/orthy  of  man,  the  least  unv/orthy  of  the 
Deiiy.  It  only  remains  to  observe,  whether  such  sublime 
simplicity  be  consi:;tent  with  poj^ular  devotion;  whether  the 
vulgar,  in  the  absence  (;f  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  in- 
flamed by  enthusiasm,  or  iasensibly  subside  in  languor  and 
indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  wliich 
restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  the  slave 
from  speaking  as  he  thinks:  the  popes,  fathers,  and  councils, 
were  no  longer  the  supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the 
world ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught  ;to  acknowledge  no 
law  but  the  scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his  O'.yn  conscience. 
This  freedom  however  was  the  consequence,  rather  than  the 
design,  of  the  reformation.  The  patriot  reformers  were 
ambitious  of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  de- 
throned. They  imposed  with  equal  rigour  their  creeds  and 
confessions;  tiiey  asserted  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or  personal  animo- 
sity of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus^^  the  guilt  of  his  own 
rebellion  ;^°  and  the  fiames  of  Smithiield,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Anabaptists 
by  the  zeal  of  Cranmer.^^  The  nature  of  the  tyger  v/as  the 
same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and  fangs, 
A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by  the 

35  The  article  of  Saroet  in  the  Dictionr.r.ire  Critique  of  CliaiiSepie,  is  the 
best  account  which  I  \viye  see;i  of  this  shamefr.l  transaction.  See  liivevv  ise  the 
Abbe  d'Artigny,  Nouveaiix  Memoires  d'Histoire,  &.C.  toni.  ii.  p.  55...  154. 

36  1  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  e.Kecutionof  Servctus,than  at 
the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Au'.o  da  B'es  of  Spain  and  Poriugal. 
1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and 
perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enemies,  th« 
j  udges  of  V  ienna,  and  betrayed,  f  c-r  hir,  destruction ,  the  sacred  tnist  of  a  private 
correspondence.  2.  The  deed  cf  criicl'y  was  not  \>iarnished  by  the  pretence  of 
danger  to  the  church  or  sta'.e.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  ServcUis  was 
an  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  prin'.cd,  nor  made  proselytes. 
3  A  Catholic  iacjiiisitor  yields  tiie  same  cbcdii-nce  which  he  requires,  but 
Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  which 
I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocratcs  (in  Nicole,  torn.  i.  p.  93,  e.lit  Battie), 
f'ur  hundred  vt-ars  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel.  'A  !rii!";i«vTf?  t/©' 
tT£^«v  cpyt^ifT^i ,  rotvrx  toi^  «AA<s/«  jttjj  Trcmrt. 

37  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84...86.  The  sense  and  Uurnanity  of  the  young 
kingv>'ere  oppressed  by  the  auihority  of  the  primate. 
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CHAP.    Roman  pontiff:  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of  aa 
■     humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  jurisdiction.     His  decrees 
were  consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  church; 
their  arguments  arid  disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people ; 
and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  accepted  beyond 
their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.     Since  the  days 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently 
working  in  the   bosom  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  many 
weeds  of  prejudice  were  eradicated;  and  the  disciples  of 
Erasmus^^   diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation. 
The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  common 
benefit,  an  inalienable  right:^^  the  free  governments  of  Hol- 
land''" and  England^^  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration ; 
and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise, 
the  mind  has  understood  the  limits,  of  its  powers,  and  the 
words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse  the  child  can  no 
longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason.    The  volumes  of  contro- 
versy are  overspread  with  cobwebs :  the  doctrine  of  a  Pro- 
testant church  is  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  or  belief 
of  its  private  members;  and  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the 
articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the 
modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  alarmed 
at  the  boundless  impulse  of  enquiry  and  scepticism.     The 
predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accomplished:  the  web  of 
mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians,  Arians,  and  So- 
cinians,  whose  numbers  must  not  be  computed  from  their 
separate  congregations.    And  the  pillars  of  revelation  are 


38  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology.  After  a 
slumber  of  an  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  tlie  Arminians  of  Holland, 
Grotius,  Limborch,  and  Le  Clerc:  in  England  by  Chillingworth  the  latitudi- 
narians  of  CaiTibridge  (Burnet,  Hist,  of  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  261. ..268.  octavo 
edition),  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Hoadley,  &c. 

39  I  aiTi  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by  whom 
the  rights  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and 
Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

40  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Tem.ple  on  the  religion  of  the 
United  Provinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  Annat. 
1.  i.  p.  13,14.  edit,  in  12mo),  who  approves  the  Imperial  laws  of  persecution, 
and  only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

41  Sir  WilliaiB  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  54.)  explains  the 
law  of  England  as  it  was  fi.xed  at  the  Revolution.  The  exceptions  of  Paj)ist, 
and  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  per- 
secution, if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effectual  than  an  hundred 
statutes. 
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shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the  CHAP, 

substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  without  the  ^'^'^- 
temper  of  philosophy.''^ 


CHAP.  LV. 


The  Bulgarians. ...Origin^  Migrations,,  and  Settlement  of  the 
Hungarians.. ..Their  Inroads  in  the  East  and  West. ...The  Mo- 
narchy of  Russia. ...Geography  and  Trade... .JVars  of  the  Rus- 
sians against  the  Greek  Emjiire...  Conversion  of  the  Barba- 
rians. 

UNDER  the  reign  of  Constantinethe  grandson  of  CHAP. 
Heraclius,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  ^^' 
violated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept  away 
by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  Their  progress  was  fa- 
voured by  the  caliphs,  their  unknown  and  accidental  auxi- 
liaries: the  Roman  legions  were  occupied  in  Asia;  and 
after  the  loss  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  Cxsars 
were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  defend- 
ing their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  If  in  the  account 
of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from  the  strict 
and  original  line  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of  the  sub- 
ject will  hide  my  transgression  or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the 
East,  in  the  West,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  their 
prosperity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  themselves 
on  our  curiosity:  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church  and  em- 
pire of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms  ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre 
of  the  Oriental  world.  But  the  same  labour  would  be  un- 
worthily bestowed  on  the  swarms  of  savages,  who,  between 
th^  seventh  and  the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the 
plains  of  Sc}thia,  in  transient  inroad,  or  perpetual  emigra- 
tion.^ Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their 

42  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in  Dr.  Priestly, 
which  betray  the  ul'iniace  tendency  of  his  opinions.  At  the  first  of  these  (Hisc. 
of  the  Comii-rlonsof  Cl.ristianiry,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  276.)  the  priest ;  at  the  second 
(vvl.  ii.  p.  4c-i.)  ;he  magistrate,  may  tren;ble  ! 

1  All  the  the  pasja;-;es  of  the  Byzaniine  history  which  relate  to  the  Barba- 
rians are  compiled,  methodised,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin  version,^  by  the 
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CHAP,   actions  obscure,  their  superstition  was  blind,  their  valour 
brutal,  and  the  uairormily  of  their  pubiic  and  private  lives 
was  neither  softened  by  innocence  nor  refined  bv  policy. 
The  majesty  of  the  Byzantine  throne  repelled  and  survived 
their  disorderly  attacks;  the  greater  part  of  these  Barba- 
rians has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their 
existence,  and  the  despicable  remnant  continues,  and  may 
long  continue,  to  groan  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign , 
tyrant.  From  the  antiquities  of,  I.  Bulgarians^  II.  Hunga- 
rians^ and  III.  Russians^  I  shall  content  m3'self  v/ith  select- 
ing such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.    The  con- 
quests of  the  IV.  Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  V. 
Turks,  will  naturally  terminate  in  the  memorable  Crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  double  f^ili  of  the  city  and  empire 
of  Constantine. 
Eiii;gra-  ^       Jn  his  march  to  Italv,  Tlieodoric'  the   Ostrogoth  had 
Bulgari-     trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.    After  this  defeat 
^'"^'t-s  mo  ^"-^  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  an  half  j 
£.c.  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  similar  appella- 

tion was  revived  by  strange  colonies  ftom  the  Borysthenes, 
the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria^ 
bequeatlied  to  his  five  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and 
concord.  It  v/as  received  as  youth  has  everreceivcd  the  coun- 
sels of  age  and  experience;  the  five  princes  buried  their  fa- 
ther; divided  his  subjects  and  cattle;  forgot  his  advice;  se- 
parated from  each  other  ;  and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune, 
till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  under 
the  protection  of  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.'*  But  the  stream 
of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards  the  capital. 

liiboi;ioas  John  Gotthelf  Stritier,  in  his  "  Ivlernori.-E  PopnloniiTi  ad  Daniihiuni, 
Poritum  Euxiniim,  Paludeni  Micotideni,  Cauca'suii) ,  Mare  Caspiiini,  et  iiide 
magis  ad  Septemtrloiies  incclenriuni."  Pefropoii,  1771-. -1779;  in  four  tomes, 
or  six  volumes,  in  4:o.  But  the  fashion  has  not  eihauced  ;he  price  of  ti-.c^e 
rawiviatfVJals. 

2Hist.vol.v.  p.  8. 

3  Theophanes,  p.  296.. .299.  Anastasivis,  p.  113.  Kiccphorus,  C.  P.p.  22, 
23.  Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria  on  t'ne  banks  oi  the  Atcll  or  Volga ; 
hu'.  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit,  by  discharging  that  river  into 
the  Eu.xine  Sea. 

4  Pa'il.  Diacon.  de  Ges:is  Langnbard.  1.  v.  c.  29.  p.  881,  882.  The  appa- 
rent difference  hatween  the  Lombard  historia'i  and  tiie  above  mentioned 
Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (de  Duca'^u  Beneventano, 
dissert,  vii.  in  the  Scriptores  Reriim  Ital.  toni.  v.  p.  185,  187.)  and  Bcretti 
(Chorbgraph.  Italire  inedii  j^vi,  p.  273,  &c.).  I'his  Bulgarian  colony  was 
planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  Samnium,  and  ieanied,  the  Latin,  '.vithout  for- 
cet-ing  their  nati'.e  k'.ngtta-e. 
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The  modern  Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  hanks  of  the  Da-  CHAP, 
nube,  was  stamped  with  the  name  and  image  which  it  has  '  ■ 
retained  to  the  present  hour :  the  new  conquerors  succes- 
sively acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Dardania,  Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus';^  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  v/as  ti-anslated  from  the  native  city  of  Justinian; 
and,  in  their  prosperous  age,  the  obscure  town  of  Lychnidus, 
or  Achrida,  was  honoured  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a 
patriarch.^  The  unquestionable  evidence  of  language  attests 
the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  original  stock  of  the 
Sclavonian,  or  more  properly  SUuxinian  race  ;^  and  the  kin- 
dred bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croatians, 
Walachians,^  &c.  followed  either  the  standard  or  the  ex- 
ample of  the  leading  tribe.  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adri- 
atic, in  the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects,  or  allies,  or  enemies, 
of  the  Greek  empire,  they  overspread  the  land;  and  the  na. 
tional  appellation  of  the  slaves'  has  been  degraded  by  chance 
or  malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  servitude. ^° 

5  Tliese  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  eni])ire,are  asr.igned  to  the  Bul- 
jjarian  kingdom  in  the  disjjute  of  ecelesiastical  jurisdiction  between  the  patri- 
archs of  Rome  and  Constantinople  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  869, 
No.  75). 

6  The  situation  and  royalty  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrid?,,are  clearly  expressed 
in  Gedrcnus  (p.  713).  The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or  patriarch  from  Ju.-^ti- 
nianea  prima,  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to  Ternovo,  has  produced  some 
perplexity  in  the  ideas  or  language  of  the  Greeks  (Nicej)horus  Gregoras,!.  ii. 
c.  2.  p.  14,  15.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Egrne,  torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  19.  23  ;  and  a 
Frenchman  (d'Anville)  is  mere  accurarely  skilled  in  the  geography  of  their 
owncoiuitry  (Hist.de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  toni.  xxxi). 

7  Chalcocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  afiirmsthe  identity  of  the  language  of 
the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bnfgatians,  Poles  (de  Rebus  Turcicis, 
1.  s.  p.  283),  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians (1.  ii.  p.  33).  The  same  anther 
has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the  Hungarians. 

8  Seethe  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originibus  Sclavic's 
Vindobona:,  1745,  in  four  parts,  or  two  vohmics  in  folK..  His  collections  and 
researches  are  useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of  Bchcnriia  and  the  adjacent 
countries :  but  his  plan  is  narrow,  his  style  barbaroii,'.,  his  criticism  shallow, 
and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  free  from  the  prejudice^;  of  a  Bohemian. 

9  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  derivation  from  Sla'oa, 
lavs,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  diitereni  dialects  and  parts  of  speech, 
and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  illustrious  names  (de  Originibus 
Sclavicis,  pars  i.  p. 40.  parsiv.  p. 101, 102).  * 

10  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  the  viiith  century,  in  the  Orien'.al  France,  where  the  princes  and  bi- 
shops were  rich  in  Sclavonian  cap;  ives,  not  of  1  lie  Bohcmiian  (exclaim  Jordan), 
butof  Sorahian  race.  From  thence  the  word  was  exrcnded  to  general  use,  to 
the  modern  languages,  and  even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines  (see  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Ducange).  The  confusion  of  the  2f/3Ai<, 
or  Servians, with  the  Latin  Sc;-<r/',  v.as  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar  (Con- 
stant. Porj.'hyr.de  aUministrando  Iniperio,  c.  32.  p.  99). 
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CHAP.  Among  these  colonies,  the  Chrobatlans,'^  or  Croats,  who 
now  attend  the  motions  of  an  Austrian  armv,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  a  mighty  people,  the  conquerors  and  sovereigns 
Sclavoni-  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities,  and  of  these  the  infant 
??^°  ^j  republic  of  Ragusa,  implored  the  aid  and  instructions  of  the 
A.  D.  900,  Byzantine  court :  they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous 
Basil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  to  appease,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the 
wrath  of  these  iiTesistible  Barbarians.  The  kingdom  of  Cro- 
atia was  shared  by  eleven  Zoiipans^  or  feudatory  lords  ;  and 
their  united  forces  were  numbered  at  sixty  thousand  horse 
and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.  A  long  sea-coast,  indented 
with  capacious  harbours,  covered  with  a  string  of  islands, 
and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the 
natives  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats 
or  brigantines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Liburnians  :  one  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  may 
excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable  navy  ;  but  our  seamen  will 
smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  men  for 
each  of  these  ships  of  v/ar.  They  were  gradually  converted 
to  the  more  honourable  service  of  commerce;  yet  the  Scla- 
vonian  pirates  v/ere  still  frequent  and  dangerous  ;  and  it  was 
not  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Gulf  were  clTectually  vindicated  by 
the  Venetian  republic. ^^  The  ancestors  of  these  Dalmatian 
kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use  and  abuse  of  na- 
vigation :  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in  the  inland 
regions  of  Silesia  and  little  Poland,  thirty  days  journey,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of  darkness. 
First  king-  The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians  '^  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
EuKar.ur.?  scope  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
A.  D.  640i-ies,  they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube;  but  the  more 

11  The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitiis,  most  accurate  for  his  own 
times,  nior.t  fabulous  for  preceding-  ages,  describes  the  Sclavcnians  of  Dalma- 
tia (c.  29. ..36). 

12  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  the  xith  century,  ascribed  to  John  Sa- 
gorninus,  p.  94. ..102),  and  -liat  comj)Osed  in  the  xivth  by  the  Doge,  Andrew 
Daiidolo  (Script.  Werum  Ital.  '.'jm.  xii.  p.  227. ..230)  ;  the  two  oldest  ir.onu- 
nients  of  ihe  history  of  Venice. 

13  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found  under  the  proper 
dales  in  the  Annal;;  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  The  Byzandae  ma'.erials  are 
collected  by  Strivter  (?»lenicri:ePopulorum,  tom.ii.  parsii.  p. 411.., 647)  ;  and 
the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and  settled  by  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzaiit.  p. 
305. ..31S) 
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powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their  emigration,  repel-  chap. 
led  all  return  to  the  north  and  all  progress  to  the  west.  Yet,  ^^' 
in  the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  exploits,  they  might  boast 
an  honour  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the 
Goths ;  that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of 
Augustus  and  Constanline.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  had 
lost  his  fame  in  the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  war.  In  his  first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness 
and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt  the  royal 
court^  which  was  probably  no  more  than  an  edifice  and  vil- 
lage of  timber.  But,  while  he  searched  the  spoil  and  refu- 
sed all  offers  of  treaty,  his  enemies  collected  their  spirits 
and  forces  :  the  passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred  ; 
and  the  trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
*'  Alas,  alas!  unless  we  could  assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we 
"  cannot  hope  to  escape. "  Two  days  he  waited  his  fate  in 
the  inactivity  of  despair  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  third, 
the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp,  and  the  Roman  prince, 
with  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  were  slaughtered  in 
their  tents.  The  body  of  Valens  had  been  saved  from  in- A.  D.  811. 
suit;  but  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear, 
and  his  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replenished  in 
the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the  dishonour 
of  the  throne;  but  they  acknov/ledged  the  just  punishment 
of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup  was  deeply  tinctur- 
ed with  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  wilderness ;  but  they 
were  softened  before  the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a  cultiva- 
ted region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  worship. 
The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools  and 
palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  Simeon,^"*  a  youth  of  the  roy- 
al line,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  logic  of  Aristode.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a  A.  D.  888 
monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior;  and  in  his  reign,  of 9-0"'^'°'" 
more  than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank  among  the 
civilized  powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  repeat- 
edly attacked,  derived  a  faint  consolation  from  indulgintr 

14  Simeoneni  semi-Gr3ccum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pncritia  Byzantii  De- 
mosthenis  rhetoricaiTi  et  Aristotelis  syllogismos  didicerat.  Liutprund,  l.iii.  c. 
8.  He  says  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fortis  bellator,  Bulgaria;  prscrat ;  Chris- 
tianus  sed  vicinis  Gra:cis  valde  inimicus  (I.  i.  c.  2). 
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CHAP,  themselves  in  the  reproaches  of  perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They 
^^-      purchased  the  aid  of  the  Pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon,  in  a 

^"^'^'^'^'^^  second  battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formi- 
dable nation.  The  Servians  were  overthrown,  made  captive, 
and  dispersed ;  and  ^hose  who  visited  the  country  before 
their  restoration  could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants, 
without  women  or  children,  who  extorted  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence from  the  chase.  On  classic  ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Achelous,  the  Greeks  were  defeated ;  their  horn  was 
broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  Hercules.'^  He  for- 
med the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  and,  in  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor,  Simeon  imposed  the  conditions 
of  peace.  They  met  with  the  most  jealous  precautions:  the 
royal  galley  was  drawn  close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified 
platform;  and  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by 
the  pomp  of  the  Bulgarian.  "  Are  you  a  Chi'istian  ? "  said 
the  humble  Romanus  j  "  it  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the 
*'  blood  of  vour  fellow-Christians.  Has  the  thirst  of  riches 
"  seduced  you  from  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  Sheath  your 
"  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I  will  satiate  the  utmost  mea- 
*'  sure  of  your  desires. "  The  reconciliation  was  sealed  by 
a  domestic  alliance  ;  the  freedom  of  trade  was  granted  or 
restored ;  the  first  honours  of  the  court  were  secured  to  the 
friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the  ambassadors  t)f  enemies  or 

A.  D.  950.  strangers;'^  and  her  princes  were  dignified  with  the  high 
^^-  and  inviduous  title  of  Basileus^  or  emperor.  But  this  friend- 
ship was  soon  disturbed :  after  the  death  of  Simeon  the  na- 
tions were  again  in  arms  ;  his  feeble  successors  were  divi- 
ded and  extinguished;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  second  Basil,  who  was  born  in  the  purple,  de- 
served the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians.    His 

15  Rigidum  feradextera  cornu 

Dum  tenet  infregit,  tnincaque  a  fronte  revellit. 

Ovid  (Metamorph.  ix.  1...100.)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of  the  river- 
god  and  the  hero  ;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

16  The  ambassador  of  Oiho  w^as  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses,  cum  Chris- 
tophori  filium  Petrus  Bulgarorum  7asikus  conjugcm  dMctvet,  Symphona,\A&^t 
consonantia,  scripto  juramento  finmata  suntut  omnium  gentium  Jpostolis hde-.-'t 
nunciis  penes  nos  Bnlgarorum  Apostoli  prjeponantur,  honorenrur,  diligentur 
Liutprand  in  Lcgatione,  p.  482).  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  torn.  ii.  p.  429,430.  434,435.  4'i3,444.  446,447. 
with  the  annotations  of  Reiske. 
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avarice  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four  CilAP. 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (ten  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold)  which  he  found  in  the  palace  of  Lychnidus. 
His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  vengeance  on  fifteen 
thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  defence  of 
their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight,  but  to  one  of 
each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he  might  conduct 
his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their  king.  Their  king  is 
said  to  have  expired  of  grief  and  horror  ;  the  nation  was 
awed  by  this  terrible  example  ;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed  within  a 
narrow  province  ;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to  their 
children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over  Emijpa* 
Europe,  about  nine  hundred  vears  after  the  Christian  sera,*'""  °^^^® 

r    '  •  lurks  or 

they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and  Hunga- 
Magog  of  the  scriptures,  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the^""^'  gg^ 
end  of  the  world.'^  Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  they 
have  explored  their  own  antiquities  v/ith  a  strong  and  lau- 
dable impulse  of  patriotic  curiosity.'^  Their  rational  criti- 
cism can  no  longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  At- 
tila  and  the  Huns ;  but  they  complain  that  their  primitive 
records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war:  that  the  truth  or 
fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since  forgotten;  and  that 
the  fragments  of  a  rude  chronicle'^  must  be  painfully  recon- 
ciled with  the  contemporary  though  foreign  intelligence  of 
the  Imperial  geographer.^"  Magiar  is  the  national  and  Ori- 

17  A  bishop  of  Wur^^zbiirgh  submitted  this  opin'.on  to  a  reverend  abbot ; 
but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spiritual  perse- 
cutors of  the  church  ;  since  Gog  signities  the  roof,  the  pride  of  the  Heresiarchs, 
and  Magng  what  comes  from  the  roof,  the  propagation  of  their  sects.  Yet 
these  men  once  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  xi.  p.  594,  &.C.). 

18  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most  assist- 
ance, are  George  Pray  (Dissertaliones  ad  Annales  vcterum  Hungarorum,  Sec. 
Vindobonx,  1775,  in  folio),  and  Stej)hen  Katona  (Hist.  Critica  Ducum  et 
Regum  Hungarire  siir|)is  Arpadianx,  I'xr.tini,  1778. ..1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo). 
The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjectural  space  :  the  latter,  by  his  learn- 
ing, judgmetM,  atid  perspicuity,  descr\'es  the  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

19  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notar>-  of  king  Bela.  Katona 
has  assigned  him  to  the  xiith  century,  and  defends  his  character  against  the 
hypercriticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist  must  have  transcribed  some  histo- 
rical records,  since  he  could  aflirm  with  dignity,  rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rustico- 
rum,  et  garrulo  canm  joculatorum.  In  the  xvth  cenuiry,  these  fables  were 
collected  by  'i'hurntzius,  and  embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the 
Preliminary  Discourse  in  the  Hist.  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7. ..33. 

20  SeeConstantinede  Administrando  Imperio,  c.  3, 4.13.  38...42.  Katon» 
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CHAP,  ental  denomination  of  the  Hungarians ;  but,  among  the  tribe* 
^^^'  of  Scythia,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the 
proper  and  peculiar  name  of  Turks,  as  the  descendants  of 
that  mighty  people  who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from 
China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  cor- 
respondence of  trade  and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the 
confines  of  Persia;  and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary 
discovered  and  visited  their  ancient  country  near  the  banks 
of  the  Volga.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people 
of  Pagans  and  Savages  who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hunga- 
rians; conversed  in  their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradi- 
tion of  their  long-lost  brethren,  and  listened  with  amaze- 
ment to  .the  marvellous  tale  of  their  new  kingdom  and  reli- 
gion. The  zeal  of  conversion  was  animated  by  the  interest 
of  consanguinity;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  princes  had 
formed  the  generous,  though  fruitless  design,  of  replenish- 
ing the  solitude  of  Pannonia  by  this  domestic  colony  from 
the  heart  of  Tartary.*^  From  this  primitive  country  they 
were  driven  to  the  V/est  by  the  tide  of  war  and  emigration, 
by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the  same 
time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason  or  fortune  di- 
rected their  course  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; they  halted  in  the  usual  stations  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers;  and  in  the  territories  of  Moscow,  Kiow,  and 
Moldavia,  some  vestiges  have  been  discovered  of  their  tem- 
porary residence.  In  this  long  and  various  peregrination, 
they  could  not  always  escape  the  dominion  of  the  stronger; 
and  the  purity  of  their  blood  was  improved  or  sullied  by  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race;  from  a  motive  of  compulsion  or 
choice,  several  tribes  of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the 
standard  of  their  ancient  vassals ;  introduced  the  use  of  a 
second  language;  and  obtained  by  their  superior  renown  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  front  of  battle.  The  military 
force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched  in  seven  equal 
and  artificial  divisions;  each  division  was  formed  of  thirty- 
has  nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949,  950,  951.  (p. 
4. ..7).  The  critical  historian  (p.  34.. .107.)  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence, 
and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  tlrst  duke  Ahnus,  the  father  of  Arpad,  who  ik 
tacitly  rejected  by  Constantinc. 

21  Pray  (Dissert,  p.  37.. .39,  &c.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  original  pas« 
cages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  iSneas  Silvius. 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and  the  pro-  CHAP, 
portion  of  women,  children,  and  servants,  supposes  and  re- 
quires at  least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their  public  counsels 
were  directed  by  seven  vayvods  or  hereditary  chiefs,  but  the 
experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the  more 
simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person.  The 
sceptre  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedius, 
was  granted  to  the  birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Ar- 
pad,  and  the  authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars 
confirmed  the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people;  of  the 
people  to  obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their 
happiness  and  glory. 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  content,  if  Their  Fen- 
the  penetration  of  modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new""^"^'^**^' 
and  larger  prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hun- 
garian language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated,  among 
the  Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  clear  affinity 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,^*  of  an  obsolete  and  savage 
race,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  regions  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is 
found  on  the  western  confines  of  China  ;2^  their  migration 
to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence  ;2'* 
a  similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Sibera ;  ^*  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are 
widely,  though  thinly,  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Oby 
to  the  shores  of  Lapland.-^  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hun- 

22  Fischer,  in  the  Qiisestiones  Petropolitanse,  de  Origine  Ungrorum,  and 
Pray,  Dissertat.  i,  ii,  iii,  Sec.  have  drawn  up  several  comparative  tables  of  the 
Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects.  The  allinity  is  indeed  striking,  but  the 
lists  are  short,  the  words  are  purposely  chosen ;  and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer 
(Comment.  Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  x.  p.  374),  that  although  the  Hungarian 
has  adopted  many  Fennic  words  (innumeras  voces),  it  essentially  differs  toto 
genin  et  naturS. 

23  In  the  region  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described  by  the 
Chinese  geographers  (Gaubil,  Hist,  du  Grand  Gengiscan,  p.  13.  de  Guignes, 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  li.  p.  31,  Sec). 

24  Hist.  Genealogiqtie  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan,  partie 
ii.  p.90...9S, 

25  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii  p.  920,  921.)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
found  the  Vogulitz  in  the  neighboarhcod  of  Tobolsky  .  By  the  tortures  of  the 
etymological  art,  Ugur  and  Vvgul  are  reduced  to  the  same  name ;  the  circum. 
jacent  mountains  really  bear  the  appellation  of  Ugrhin,-  and  of  all  the  Fennic 
dialects,  the  Vcgulian  is  the  nearest  to  the  Hungarian  (Fischer,  Dissert,  i.  i). 
20. ..30.  Pray,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  31. ..34). 

26  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race,  are  described  in  the  curious  work  of 
M-  Leveque  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de  la  Russic,  torn,  i, 
p.  361. ..561). 
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CHAP,  garians  and  Laplanders  would  display  the  powerful  energy 
^^'  of  climate  on  the  children  of  a  common  parent;  the  lively 
contrast  between  the  bold  adventui"ers,  who  are  intoxicated 
with  the  wines  of  the  Danube,  and  the  vfretched  fugitives 
who  are  immersed  beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  circle. 
Arms  and  freedom  have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too 
often  the  unsuccessful,  passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul  and 
body.^^  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the  stature  and  con- 
gealed the  faculties  of  the  Laplanders;  and  the  Arctic  tribes, 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  un- 
conscious of  human  blood :  an  happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and 
virtue  were  the  guardians  of  their  peace!^" 
Tactics  It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Tac- 

and  man-   j.-j^.g  29  t^^t  all  the  Scythian  hords  resembled  each  other  in 

ners  oi  the  '  ... 

Hungari-    their  pastoral  and  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the 

Biilea-  same  means  of  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  instru- 
rians,  mcnts  of  destruction.  But  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations  of 
^^  '  "'  '  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  were  superior  to  their  brethren, 
and  similar  to  each  other,  in  the  improvements,  however  rude, 
of  their  discipline  and  government;  their  visible  likeness  de- 
termines Leo  to  confound  his  friends  and  enemies  in  one 
common  description;  and  the  picture  may  be  heightened  by 
some  strokes  from  their  contemporaries  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Except  the  merit  and  fame  of  military  prowess,  all 
that  is  valued  by  mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible 
to  these  Barbarians,  whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated 
by  tlie  consciousness  of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of 
the  Hungarians  were  of  leather,  their  garments  of  fur;  they 

27  Tliis  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Tactic^  of  Leo,  p.  796.. .801.  and  tlie  Latin  Annals  wliichare  alleged  by 
Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Mura'ori,  A.  D.  889,  &,c. 

28  Euitbn,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  6.  in  12ino.  Gustavus  Adolphus  at- 
tempted, \vi;hout  success,  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders.  Grotius  says  of 
these  Arctic  tribes,  arma  arcus  et  pharera  sed  adv^'rsus  feras  (Annal.  I.  iv.  p. 
236),  and  attempts,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  to  varnisli  with  philosophy 
their  brutal  ignorance. 

29  Le  >  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  monarchical, 
and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous  (Tactic,  p.  896.  eiTreivei^  >ii»i  fiei- 
^eieci).  Rh(  gino  (in  Chron.  A.  D.  88'^,)  mentions  theft  as  a  capital  criine, 
and  his  iuris[)rudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code  of  St.  Stephen  (A.  D. 
1016).  If  a  Llave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
loss  of  his  no;e,  or  a  line  of  five  heifers;  for  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his 
ears,  or  a  siirular  line ;  for  the  third,  with  death  ;  whicli  the  freeman  did  not 
incur  till  the  fuiirth  oi'.e::ce,  as  his  lirst  penalty  was  the  loas  of  liberty  (Katona, 
Hii,t.  Regum.  Hangar,  torn.  i.  p.  231,232). 
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shaved  their  hair  and  scarified  their  faces:  in  speech  they  CHAP. 
were  slow,  in  action  pi-ompt,  in  treaty  perfidious ;  and  they  "  ' 
shared  the  common  reproach  of  Barbarians,  too  ignorant  to 
conceive  the  importance  of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  pal- 
liate the  breach  of  their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their 
simplicity  has  been  praised;  yet  they  abstained  only  from 
the  luxury  they  had  never  known ;  whatever  they  saw,  they 
coveted;  their  desires  were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry 
was  the  hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a 
pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the 
ceoonomy,  the  warfare,  and  the  government  that  prevail  in 
that  stage  of  society;  I  may  add,  that  to  fishing  as  well  as 
to  the  chase,  the  Hungarians  were  indebted  for  a  part  of 
their  subsistence,  and  since  they  seldom  cultivated  the 
ground,  they  must  at  least  in  their  new  settlements,  have 
sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  unskilful  husbandry.  In 
their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their  expeditions,  the  host  was 
accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen,  who  increased 
die  cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and  afforded  a  constant  and 
wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  animal  food.  A  plentiful 
command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  general,  and  if 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their  pastures,  the  hardy 
warrior  ^vas  alike  insensible  of  danger  and  fatigue.  The 
confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  overspread  the  country  ex- 
posed their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise,  had  not  a  still 
wider  circuit  been  occupied  by  their  light  cavalry  perpetu- 
ally in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman  tactics,  thej' 
adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  helmet  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  iron  breast-plate  of  his  steed:  but  their  na- 
tive and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow:  from  the  ear- 
liest infancy,  their  children  and  servants  were  exercised  in 
the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship;  their  arm 
was  strong;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and  in  the  most  rapid  career, 
they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and  to 
shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat,  in 
secret  ambush,  in  flight  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally  formi- 
dable :  an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the  fore- 
most ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the  im- 
patient pressure  of  succeeding  crov/ds.  Thev  pursued  head- 
long and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries;  but 
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CHAP,  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardour  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits 
of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of 
victory,  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the 
wounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane:  mercy  they  rarely 
asked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed:  both  sexes  were  accused 
as  equally  inaccessible  to  pit}',  and  their  appetite  for  raw 
flesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale,  that  they  drank 
the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.  Yet  the 
Hungarians  were  not  devoid  of  those  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom. 
The  license  of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by 
laws  and  punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp, 
theft  is  the  most  tempting  and  most  dangerous  offence. 
Among  the  Barbarians,  there  were  many,  whose  spontane- 
ous virtue  supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners, 
who  perform.ed  the  duties,  and  sympathised  with  the  aifec- 
tions,  of  social  life. 
Establish-  After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish 
inroads  of  hords  approached  the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  By- 
the  Hun-  zantine  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements 
A.  D.  889.  ^^t^'^^'^^i  on  eidier  side  of  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below 
Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Fannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary^''  That 
ample  and  fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Mora- 
vians, a  Sclavonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by 
the  invaders  into  the  compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Chai"- 
lemagne  had  stretched  a  vague  and  nominal  empire  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  Transylvania  ;  hut,  after  the  failure  of  his  le- 
gitimate line,  the  dukes  of  Moravia  forgot  their  obedience 
and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of  Oriental  France.  The  bas- 
tard Arnulph  was  provoked  to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks; 
the\'  rushed  through  the  real  or  figurative  wall,  which  his 
indiscretion  had  thrown  open;  and  the  king  of  Germany  has 
been  justly  reproached  as  a  traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
A.  D.  900.  tical  society  of  the  Christians.  During  the  life  of  Arnulph, 
^^*  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by  gratitude  or  fear;  but  in  the 

infancy  of  his  son  Lewis  they  discovered  and  invaded  Bava- 
ria ;  and  such  was  their  Sc}  thian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a 

30  See  Katona,  Plist.  Ducuin  Hungai-.  p.  321. ..352. 
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circuit  of  fifty  miles  was  stript  and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of    CHAP. 
Augsburgh  the  Christians  maintained  their  advantage  till  ' 

the  seventh  hour  of  the  day :  they  were  deceived  and  van- 
quished by  the  flying  stratagems  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
The  conflagration  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Bavaria 
Swabia,  and  Franconia;  and  the  Hungarians^'  promoted  the 
reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline 
their  vassals  and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled 
towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous  period;  nor  could  any 
distance  be  secure  against  an  enemy,  who,  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Helvetian  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  the  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean.  Above  thirty  j'ears  the  Germanic  empire  or  kingdom 
was  subject  to  the  ignominy  of  tribute;  and  resistance  v/as 
disarmed  by  the  menace,  the  sei'ious  and  effectual  menace, 
of  di^agging  the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  of 
slauglitering  the  males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians  be- 
yond the  Rhine ;  but  I  must  observe  with  surprise,  that  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  were  blasted  by  the  tempest, 
and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees,  was  astonished  at  the 
approach  of  these  formidable  strangers. ^^  The  vicinity  ofA.D.900. 
Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroads;  but,  from  their  camp 
on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some  terror  the  apparent 
strength  and  populousness  of  the  new-discovered  countrj*. 
They  requested  leave  to  retire ;  their  request  v/as  proudly 
rejected  by  the  Italian  king;  and  the  lives  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  and  rash- 
ness. Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  the  royal  Pavia  was 
conspicuous  in  fame  and  splendour;  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  Rome  itself  was  only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in  flames:  for- A.  D.  924. 
ty-three  churches  were  consumed;  and,  after  the  massacre 
of  the  people,  they  spared  about  two  hundred  wretches,  who 

31  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expertse  saevitiam,  Scc.is 
the  preface  of  Liutprand  (1.  i.  c.  2),  who  frequently  expatiates  on  the  cala- 
mities of  his  own  times.  See  I.  i.  c.  5. 1.  ii.  c.  1,  2.  4,  5,  6,  7. 1.  iii.  c.  1,  S;c.  1. 
V.  c.  8.  15.  in  Legat.  p.  485.  His  colours  are  glaring,  but  his  chronology  must 
be  rectitied  by  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

52  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Toxus,  are  critically  il- 
lustrated by  Katona  (Hist.  Diicuni,  &c.  p.  107. ..499).  His  diligence  haa 
searched  both  natives  and  foreigners,  yet  to  the  deeds  of  mischief  or  glory,  I 
have  beeu  able  to  add  the  destruction  of  Bvemeu  (Adam  Bremensis,  i.  43). 
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CHAP,  had  gathered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  ex- 
aggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  country.  In 
these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches,  that  yet  escaped,  re- 
sounded with  a  fearful  iiiany:  "  O  save  and  deliver  us  from 
"  the  ari'ows  of  the  Hungarians!"  But  the  saints  were  deaf 
or  inexorable;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria.^^  A  composition 
was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each  Italian  sub- 
ject; and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the  Tur- 
kish camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of 
violence  ;  and  the  robbers  v/ere  defrauded  both  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  assessment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Eastthe  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubt- 
ful conflict  bv  the  equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  faith 
foi'bade  an  alliance  with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation 
A.  D.  924.  fQj.j^erl  the  barrier  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier 
was  overturned;  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  beheld  the 
waving  banners  of  the  Turks;  and  one  of  their  boldest  war- 
riors presumed  to  strike  a  battle-axe  into  the  golden  gate. 
The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault ; 
but  the  Hungarians  might  boast  in  their  reti'eat,  that  they 
had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Csesars.3*  The  remote  and  rapid  operations  of 
the  same  campaign,  appear  to  magnify  the  power  and  num- 
bers of  the  Turks;  but  their  courage  is  most  deserving  of 
praise,  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse 

33  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  da.nger  and  resources  of 
Modena.  The  citizens  besought  St.  Geminiauus,  their  patron,  to  avert,  by 
his  iniercession,  the  rabies,  jiagelhnn,  &.c. 

Niirc  te  rogamus  licet  servi  pessinii 
Ab  Ungerorimi  nos  defendas  jaculis. 
The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominos  serenes 
(Antiquitat.Ital.med.  ^vi.  torn.  i.  dissertai.  i.p.  21,  22),  and  the  song  of  the 
nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  >ise  (torn.  iii.  diss.  xl.  p.  709).  The 
Italian  annalist  has  accurately  traced  the  series  of  their  inroads  Annali  d'lta- 
lia,  torn.  vii.  p.  365.  367.  353  401.  437.  440.  torn.  vlii.  p.  19.  41.  52,  tsc). 

34  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  that  they  besieged,  or 
attacked,  or  insul'.ed  Constantinople  (Pray,  dissertat.  x.p.  239.  Katona,  Hist. 
Ducum,  p.  354.  ..360)  ;  and  the  fact  is  almost  confessed  by  the  Byzantine  his- 
torians (Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506.  Cedrenus.  toni.ii.  p.  629)  :  yet,  hc^wever 
glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied  or  doubted  by  the  critical  his'-orian,  a:'.d 
even  by  the  notary  of  Bela.  Their  scepticism  is  meritorious  ;  ihev  could  not 
safely  transcribe  or  believe  the  rusticoruin  fabulus:  but  Katona  might  have 
given  due  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Buigarorum  gentem  atqu« 
Gracorum  tilbutariam  fecerant  (Hist.  1. ii.  c  4.  p.  435). 
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would  often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads  to  CIIAP. 
the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  dis-  ^'^' 
iistrous  rera  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was 
afflicted  by  a  triple  scourge  from  the  North,  the  East,  and 
the  South;  the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen, 
sometimes  trod  the  same  ground  of  desolation;  and  these 
savage  foes  might  have  been  compared  by  Homer  to  the 
two  lions  growling  over  the  carcase  of  a  maagled  stag.s* 

The   deliverance  of  Germany   and   Christendom   was  ^'''^^°''y  "f 
achieved  by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  andOtho  Fow'ier/^ 
the  Great,  who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  for  ever  broke  ■'^-  I^-^-j^.. 
the  power  of  the  Hungarians.^*     The  valiant  Henry  was 
roused  from  a  bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  his  coun- 
try; but  his  mind  was  vigorous  and  his  prudence  success- 
ful.    "  7tlj'  companions,"  said  he  on  the  morning  of  the 
combat,  '•  maintain  your  ranks,  receive  on  }our  bucklers  the 
"  first  arrov/s  of  the  Pagans,  and  prevent  their  second  dis- 
"  charge  by  the  equal  and  rapid  career  of  your  lances." 
They  obeyed  and  conquered:  the  historical  picture  of  the 
castle 'of  Merseburgh,  expressed  the  features,  or  at  least  the 
character,  of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  entrusted 
to  the  finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name.^''     At  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  the  children  of  the  I'urks  who  had  fallen 
by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  liisson;  and  their  force 
is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand 
liorsc.  They  were  invited  by  domestic  faction;  the  gates  of  ^^  0^''° 
Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked,  and  they  spread  far  a_  d.955. 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flan- 

35  X£ov6'  <W5  ^i]p!vdtiTtiv 

Af*,(pa  TreivxovTt  f^-eyet  (teoveevTs  f.i.ctve<rS-o)i. 

36  They  are  amply  and  critically  discu'-sed  by  Katona  (Hist.  Duciim,  p. 
3('>0...368. 427...470).  Liut|)rand  (1.  ii-  c.  8,  9),  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  for- 
mer, and  Witichind  (Annal.  Saxon.  1.  iii.)  of  the  latter:  bvit  the  critical  his- 
torian will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior,  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served at  Jazbcrin. 

37  Huiic  vero  triintiphum  tarn  laiide  qiiam  memoria  dignum,  ad  Meres- 
biirgum  rex  in  superioricccnaciilo  donius  per  C^aypc^ixi,  id  est,  picttiram  nc- 
tari,  preccpit,  adeo  ut  rem  vcram  potius  qiiam  verisiinilenn  videas:  an  high 
cncomiuiTi  (Li«tprand,l.  ii.  c.  9).  Another  palace  in  Germany  had  been  paint- 
ed with  holy  subjects,  by  the  order  of  Cliarleinagne  ;  and  Muratcri  may  just- 
ly aftinn,  nulla  sxcula  fiierc  in  qnious  pictores  dcsiderati  fuevint  (yVntiquitac. 
Iral.  medii  yEvi,  toni.  ii.  dii.sert.  xxiv.  p.  360,  361).  Our  domestic  claim;;  to 
anticjuity  of  ignorance  and  original  imjjerfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words), 
arc  of  a  much  more  recent  date  (Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  &c). 

VOL.  VII.  M 
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CHAP.    ders.    But  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the 
^^'      conspiracy;  the  princes  were  made  sensible,  that  unless  they 
^^^^  were  true  to  each  other,  their  religion  and  country  were  ir- 
recoverably lost;  and  the  national  pov/ers  were  reviewed  in 
the  plains  of  Augsburgh.     They  marched  and  fought  in 
eight  legions,  according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and 
tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  were  composed  of  Bava- 
rians; the  fourth  of  Franconians;  the  fifth  of  Saxons,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch;  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth consisted  of  Swabians;  and  the  eighth  legion,  of  a 
thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host.    The  re- 
sources  of  discipline  and  valour  were  fortified  by  the  arts  of 
superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epi- 
thets of  generous  and  salutarj%    The  soldiers  were  purified 
with  a  fast;  the  camp'^was  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs;  and  the   Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the 
sv/ord  of  Constantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Char- 
lemagne,  and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  prsefect 
of  the  Thebsean  legion.      But  his  firmest  confidence  v/as 
placed  in  the  holy  lance,^^  whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the 
nails  of  the  cross,  and  which  his  father  had  extorted  from 
the  king  of  Burgundy,  by  the  threats  of  war  and  the  gift  of 
a  province.     The  Hungarians  were  expected  in  the  front ; 
they  secretly  passed  the  Lech,  a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls 
into  the  Danube ;  turned  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army ; 
plundered  the  baggage,  and  disordered  the  legions  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Swabia.     The  battle  v/as  restored  by  the  Fran- 
conians, whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced  with 
an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues:  the  Saxons  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  their  king;  and  his  victory  surpassed,  in 
merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still  greater  in  the 
flight  than  in  the  action;  they  were  encoinpassed  by  the  ri- 
vers of  Bavaria;  and  their  past  cruelties  excluded  them 
from  the  hope  of  mercy.     Three  captive  princes  were  hang- 
ed at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or  mu- 
tilated, and  the  fugitives,  v/ho  presumed  to  appear  in  the 

38  SeeBaronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  929,  No.  2. ..5.  The  lance  of  Christ 
is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand  (1.  iv.  c.  12),  Sigebert,  and  the 
acts  of  St.  Gerard:  but  tlie  other  military  relics  depend  on  the  faith  of  the 
Gesia  Anglorum  post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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face  of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  everlasting  pover-  CHAP. 
ty  and  disgrace.^^  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  humbled,  ^^' ' 
and  the  most  accessible  passes  of  Hungary  were  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adversity  suggested  the  coun- 
sels of  moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers  of  the  West  ac- 
quiesced in  a  sedentary  life  :  and  the  next  generation  was  A-.D.  972. 
taught  by  a  discerning  pi'ince,  that  far  more  might  be 
gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the .  produce  of 
a  fruitful  soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic 
blood,  was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian  or 
Sclavonian  origin  ;^°  many  thousands  of  robust  and  in- 
dustrious captives  had  been  imported  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  ;^^  and  after  the  marriage  of  Geisa  with 
a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed  honours  and  estates  on  the 
nobles  of  Germany."*^  The  son  of  Geisa  was  invested  v/ith 
the  regal  title,  and  the  house  of  Arpad  reigned  three  hun- 
dred years  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  But  the  freeborn 
Barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  diadem, 
and  the  people  asserted  their  indefeasible  right  of  chusing, 
deposing,  and  punishing  the  hereditary  servant  of  the  state. 
III.  The  name  of  Russians'*^  was  fust  divulged,  in  the 

39  Kiitona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hiinganae,  p.oOO,  fee. 

40  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chazars,  or  Cabari, 
who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march  (Constant,  do  Admin  Imp.  c.  39, 
40.  p.  108,  109).  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and  Siculi,  whom  they  found 
in  the  land;  tlic  last  were  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  were 
entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  borders.  3.  The  Russians,  who,  like  the 
Swiss  in  France,  imparted  a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bul- 
garians, whose  chiefs  (A.  D.  956)  were  invited, cum  magna  multitudine  Ifis- 
niaJiditarum.  Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ?  5.  The  Bisseni  and  Cumans,  a  mixed  multitude  of  Patzinacites,  Uzi, 
Chazars,  S-".c.  who  had  spread  to  tlie  !ov;er  Danube.  The  last  ccloi.y  of  lOjOOO 
Cumans,  A.  D.  1239,  was  received  and  converted  by  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
who  derived  from  that  tribe  anew  regal  appellation  (Pray,  Dissert,  vi,  vii.  p. 
109.. .173.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum.  p.  95. ..99.  252... 264. 476.  479...483,  Sec). 

41  Christiani  autem,  quorum  pars  majorpopu'i  est,  qui  ex  cmni parte  ;;->nndi 
illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  &.c.  Such  was  the  language  jf  Pilgrinus,  the  first  iris- 
sio  laryvvhoer.tered  Hungary,  A.  D.  973.  Pars  major  is  strong.  Hist.  Ducv.m. 
p.  517. 

42  The  fideles  Teutonici  of  Ceisla  'are  authenticated  in  old  c'.iarters ;  ar.d 
Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate  of  these  colfjnies, 
which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Rauzanus  (Hist.  Critic. 
Ducum,  p.  667..  .681). 

43  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form,  P^s, 
as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologies  have  been  ^u;;- 
gcSre-^.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  pr  'ut,  a  dissertation  dc  Origine  Rus- 
soruni  Comment.  Academ.  Petropolitana:,  w.vcx.  viii.  p.  388.  .'136),  by  Theo- 
philus  Sigefrid  Bayjr,  a  learned  German,  who  spent  his  life  and  labours  in  the 
service  of  Russia.    A  geograpliical  tract  of  d'Anyille,  de  rEmpire  de  Ruseie, 
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ninth  century,  by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor  of 
the  East,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  soil  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  en- 
vovs  of  the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar^  of  the  Russians. 
In  their  journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many 
A.'Dr839.  hostile  nations;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
their  return  by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to  transport 
them  by  sea  to  their  native  country.  A  closer  examination 
detected  their  origin;  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes 
and  Normans,  whose  name  was  already  odious  and  formi- 
dable in  France;  and  it  might  justly  be  apprehended  that 
these  Russian  strangers  v/ere  not  the  messengers  of  peace, 
but  the  emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained,  while  the 
Greeks  were  dismissed;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satis- 
factory account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality 
or  prudence,  according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires.'*'*  The 
Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes,  of 
Russia,  may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  an- 
nals-^^  and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans, 
who  had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  mi- 
litary enterprise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous, 
regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norv/ay,  vv'ere  crowded 
■with  independent  chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  w^ho 
sighed  in  the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the 
virtue,  of  the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  cli- 
mate and  narrow  limits,  they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasp- 
ed their  arm.s,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels, 
and  explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settle- 
ment. The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  achieve- 
ments; they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence 

son  Origine,  et  ses  Accroissemens  (Paris,  1772,  in  l^mo),  has  likewise  been 
of  use. 

44  See  the  entire  passage  (digniim,  says  Bayer,  ut  aiireis  in  tabulis  figatur) 
in  the  Annales  Bertimani  Francornm  (in  Script.  Ital.  Muratcri,  toni.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  52j),  a.  D.  839,  twenty-two  years  before  the  Jera  of  Ruric.  In  the  tenth 
century,  Livunrand  (Hist.  I.  v.  c  6.)  speaks  of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as 
the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a  red  comple.Kion. 

45  My  knPAvledge  of  these  annals,  isdrav-'n  from  M.  Leveque,  Histoirej^de 
Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists,  was  a  monk  of 
Kiow,  who  died  in  the  bejinaing  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  his  chronicle  was 
obscure,  till  it  was  publislied  at  Petersburgh,  1767,  in  4to.  Leveque,  Kist.  de 
Jlussie,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi,  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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of  Fennic  and  Sclavonian  tribes,  and  the  primitive  Russians    CHAP, 
of  the  lake  Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squir-  ■ 

rels,  to  these  sti-angvrs,  whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of 
VaraJigians^^  or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  disci- 
pline, and  renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the 
natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland  savages,  the 
Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiliaries, 
and  gradually,  by  choice  or  conquest,  obtained  the  dominion 
of  a  people  whom  they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Their  ty- 
ranny was  expelled,  their  valour  was  again  recalled,  till  at 
length,  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father^of  a  A.  D.8G2. 
dynasty  which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  His  bro- 
thers extended  his  influence :  the  example  of  service  and 
usurpation  was  imitated  by  his  companions  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual 
methods  of  war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the 
fabric  of  a  powerful  monarchy. 

As  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as  The  Va- 
aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Va-  Consta.n-° 
rangi'ans,  distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  tinople. 
captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers  Avith  fresh  streams  of 
adventurers  from  the  Baltic  coast.^''  But  when  the  Scandi- 
navian chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  deliver- 
ing his  country  from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had 
seated  him  on  the  throne;  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy their  demands;  but  they  listened  to  his  pleasing  advice, 
that  the)' should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  weal- 
thy, master;  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where, 
instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the 
recompense  of  their  service.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian 
prince  admonished  liis  Byzantine  ally  to  disperse  and  em- 
ploy, to  recompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuous  children 
of  the  North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  in- 
troduction, name,  and  character,  of  the  Varangians:  each 

46  Theophil.  Sig;.  Bayer  de  Varagis  (for  the  name  is  differently  spelt),  in 
Comment.  Acadein.  Petropolitana;,  rom.  iv.  p.  27o... 311. 

47  Yet,  as  la. 2  as  the  year  1018,  Ki  nv  ard  Russia  were  still  guar;!?(l,  ex 
fugitivnrum  servTvnm  robore,  coufluen.iui.i  et  maxiiue  Danoruni.  Raver, 
who  qvioies  (p.  '■7f;  3.)  the  Chronicle  of  Dithiviar  of  Merseburgh,  observes,  that 
it  was  unusual  for  the  Gemians  to  eiilisi  in  a  foreign  service. 
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CHAP,  clay  they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem;  the  whole  body 
^^"  was  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of 
guards;  and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous 
band  of  their  countrymen  from  the  island  of  Thule.  On 
this  occasion,  the  vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to 
England;  and  the  new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English 
and  Danes  who  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conque- 
ror. The  habits  of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated 
the  countries  of  the  earth;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in 
the  Byzantine  court;  and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of 
the  empire,  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use 
of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  dou- 
ble-edged battle-axes  on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the 
Greek  emperor  to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippo- 
drome; he  slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard;  and 
the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held 
by  the  firm  and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.^^ 
Geography  In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  ex- 
^fVT'^^  tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  knowledge;  and  the 
A.  D.  950.  monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.^9  The  sons  of  Ruric  were 
masters  of  the  Epacious  province  of  Wolodomir,  or  P*f  oscow ; 
and,  if  they  v/cre  confined  on  that  side  by  the  hords  of  the 
East,  their  vrestern  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enlarged 
to  the  Baltic  sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their 
northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, over  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  fancy  had  peo- 
pled v.ath  monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness.  To 
the  south  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and 

4S  Ducangehas  collected  frora  the  ongiiir.l  authors  the  sta-.e  andiiistory  of 
the  Varaagi  at  Conscantiaoplo  (Glonsar.  Med.  et  Infimje  Grxcitatis,  sub  voce 
Bipctyyou  Mad.  et  InfimcC  Lathiitatis,  sub  voce  Vagri.  Not.  ad  Ale^iiad. 
Anna:  Comnena,  p.  256,  257,  258.  Notes  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  296.. ,299). 
See  likewise  the  Aiinotations  of  lleiske  to  the  Ceremoniale  Aula  Byzant.  of 
Constantine,  torn.  ii.  p.  149, 150.  Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms,  that  they  spoke 
Danish ;  but  Codinus  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  use  of 
their  native  Englisli :  TloXv)ci>cvi^iicri  oi  Bapciyyoi  axTX  ruv  Trcirpiov  yXooT- 
Cdv  ctvTwv  ijTot  lyx.Xvjvi^'it 

49  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  produced 
by  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogeniais  (de  Administrat.  Inij)erii.  c.  2. 
p'.  55,  5G.  e.  9.p.59...61.  c.  13.  p  63  ..$7.  c.  37.  p.  106.  c.  42.  p.  112, 113), 
and  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer  (de  Gecgranhia  Russia  vicinaruinque 
Regionum  circiter  A.  C.  948.  in  Comment.  Atadem.  Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p. 
367. ..422.  torn.  x.  p.  371. ..421),  with  the  aid  of  the  Chronicles  and  traditions 
*/f  Russia,  Scandinavia,  &c. 
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tipproached  with  that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxinc  CHAP, 
sea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  in  this  ample  cir-  '  ' 
cuit  were  obedient  to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly 
blended  into  the  same  nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Sclavonian;  but  in  the  tenth  century,  these 
two  modes  of  speech  were  different  from  each  otiicr ;  and, 
as  the  Sclavonian  prevailed  in  the  South,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  original  Russians  of  the  North,  the  primi- 
tive subjects  of  the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the 
Fennic  race.  With  the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution, 
of  the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose  and  indefinite  picture  of 
the  Scythian  desart  has  continually  shifted.  But  the  most 
ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places  v/hich  still  re- 
tain their  name  and  position  ;  and  the  two  capitals,  Novo- 
gorod*°  and  Kiow,*'  are  coeval  with  the  first  age  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Novogorod  had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great, 
nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  diffused  the 
streams  of  opulence  and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow 
could  not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innume- 
rable'people,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and  splendour,  which 
was  compared  with  Constantinople  by  those  v/ho  had  never 
seen  the  residence  of  the  Csesars.  In  their  origin,  the  two 
cities  were  no  more  than  camps  or  fairs,  the  most  conveni- 
ent stations  in  which  the  Barbarians  might  assemble  for  the 
occasional  business  of  war  or  trade.  Yet  even  these  assem- 
blies announce  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society  ;  a  new 
breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from  the  southern  provinces ; 
and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  pervaded  the  sea 
and  land  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  In  the  clays  of 
idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city  of  Julin  v/as  fre- 

50  The  haughty  proverb,  "  Who  can  rer.ist  God  and  the  great  Novogorod !" 
is  applied  by  M.  Leveque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  60.)  even  to  the  times 
that  preceded  the  reign  of  lluric.  In  the  course  of  his  history  he  frequently 
celebrates  this  repubhc,  which  was  suppressed  A.  D.  1475  (torn.  ii.  p.  252... 
266).  That  accurate  traveller,  Adam  Olcarius,  describes  (in  1635)  the  remains 
of  Novogorod,  and  the  route  by  sea  and  land  cf  the  Holstein  ambassadors 
(torn.  i.  p.  12o...l29). 

,51  In  hac  magna  civitatc,  qu?e  est  caput  rcgni,  plus  trecenta;  ecclesine  ha- 
bentur  et  nundins  octo,  populi  etiam  ignota  manus  (Eggehardus  ad  A.  D. 
1018,  apud  Bayer,  torn.  ix.  p.  412).  He  likewise  quotes  (torn.  x.  p.  397.) 
the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  (RussueJ  metropolis  est  Chive,  a:mula 
sceptri  Constantinopolitani  qux  est  clarissiinum  decus  Grrecia:.  The  fame  of 
Kiow,  especially  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  reached  the  German  and  the 
Arabian  geographers. 
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CHAP  quented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans,  who  had  prudently 
^^"  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase  and  exchange.*^  From  this 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  mer- 
chant, sailed  in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  die 
Baltic,  the  most  distant  nations  were  intermingled,  and  the 
holy  groves  of  Curland  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with 
Grecian  and  Spanish  gold/^  Between  the  sea  and  Novogo- 
rod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered ;  in  the  summer, 
through  a  gulph,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river ;  in  the  win- 
ter season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface  of  boundless 
snows.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  tlie  Russians 
descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Borysthenes  ;  their 
canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every  age, 
furs  of  everv  species,  the  spoil  of  their  bee-hives,  and  the 
hides  of  their  cattle  ;  and  tlie  whole  produce  of  the  North 
was  collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow. 
The  month  of  June  was  tlie  ordinary  season  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet:  the  timber  of  the  canoes  v/as  framed  into 
the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats;  and 
they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as 
far  as  the  seven  or  thirteen  "ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse 
the  bed,  and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the 
more  shallow  falls  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels  ; 
but  the  deeper  cataracts  were  impassable ;  and  the  mariners, 
who  dragged  their  vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over 
land,  were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers 
of  the  desart.*"*  At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Rus- 

52  In  Odor?e  ostio  qiid  Scy.hicas  alliiit  palndes,  nobilissima  civitas  Julimiin, 
celeberrimani,  Earharis  et  Gr^cis  qui  sunt  in  C'rcuitii  prsstans  stationem  ;  est 
sane  maxima  omnium  quas  Europa  claudit  civitatum  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist. 
Ecclesp.l9).  A  strange  exaggeration  even  in  tiie  eleventh  century.  The 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanseatic  league,  are  carefully  treated  in  Ander- 
son's Historical  Deduction  ci  Conmierce  ;  at  least,  in  our  languages,  I  am  not 
acqt'.ainted  wiih  any  book  so  satisfactory. 

53  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen  (de  Sitd  Dani?e,  p.  58),  the  old  Cui-land 
extended  eiglit  days  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter  Teutoburgicus  (p. 
68.  A  D.  1326),  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common  frontier  cf  Russia,  Cur- 
land, and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum  (says  Adam)  divinis,  auguribus  at- 
que  necromanticis  omnes  domus  sunt  plena;  ...  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petun- 
tur  maxime  ab  Hispanis  (forsan  Ziipanis,  id  est  regulis  Lettovix)  et  Grs:ci5. 
The  name  of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion; 
an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  v.'izcirds  of  Curland  (Bayer, 
torn.  X.  p.  378.  402,  &c.     Grotius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  99). 

54  Constan~.ine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  Vv'hich  he  gives  the  Russian 
and  Sclavonic  names;  hut  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  tlie  Sicurde  Beauplan, 
a  French  engineer,  v/ho  had  surveyed  the  course  and  navigation  of  the  Dnie- 
per or  Borysthenes  (Description  d'Ukraine,  Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  c^uarto)  ;  but 
the  map  is  unluckily  wantyig  in  my  copy. 
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Bians  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  escape  ;  at  a  second,    CHAP, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered      ^^• 
vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black, 
Sea.     If  they  steered  along  the  coast,  the   Danube  was  ac- 
cessible ;  with  a  fair  wind  they  could  reach  in  thirty-six  or 
forty  hours  the  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Constan- 
tinople admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the 
North.     They  returned  at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures  of  Greece, 
and  the  spices  of  India.   Some  of  their  countrymen  resided 
in  the  capital  and  provinces ;  and  the  national  treaties  pro- 
tected the  persons,  effects,  and  privileges  of  the  Russian 
merchant.** 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  for  Naval  ex* 
the  benefit,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.    In  P^ditions 

•     -,       r  111  I       •  1.      r.         •  oftheRus- 

a  penod  or  one  hundred  and  nmety  years,  the  Russians  sians 
made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantino-  Y^ 
pie :  the  event  was  various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  nople. 
the  object,  were  the  same  in  these  naval  expeditions.^^  The 
Russian  traders  had  seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  lux- 
ury of  the  city  of  the  Ceesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty 
supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen:  they 
envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  their  climate  denied;  they 
coveted  the  works  of  art  which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate 
and  too  indigent  to  purchase:  the  Varangian  princes  un- 
furled the  banners  of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest 
soldiers  were  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  nor- 
thern isles  of  the  ocean,*'  The  image  of  their  naval  arma- 
ments was  revived  in  the  last  century,  in  the  fleets  of  the 
Cosacks,  which  issued  from  the  Borysthenes,to  navigate  the 
same  seas,  for  a  similar  purpose.*^    The  Greek  appellation 

55  Nestor,  apud  Leveqiie,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  78..  .80.  From  the 
Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria,  Chazaria,  and 
Syria-  To  Syria,  how  ?  where  ?  when  ?  May  we  not,  instead  of  Sf^«»,  read 
2y«»<«  (de  Administrat.  Imp.  c.  42.  p.  113)?  The  alteration  is  slight;  the 
posi  ion  uf  Suania,  bCAveen  Chazaria  and  Lazica,  is  perfectly  suitable ;  and 
the  name  was  still  \iEed  in  the  eleventh  century  (Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p.  770). 

56  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  L\th,  xth,  and  ,xith,  cen- 
turies, are  related  in  the  Byzantine  Annals,  esjiecially  those  of  Zonaras  and 
Cedrenus;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collected  in  the  i?u^m'a  of  Striiter. 
toin  ii.parsii  p  939. ..1044. 

57  n^oe-£TatpiTaf/.itoi  oe  xett  rvf^.f^a^moY  sk  eXiyo*  xto  tuv  y.ctrot- 
KUvTut  CI  Teii  TrpoTxpKTioii  m  OKiXyy  )ir)0-oi%  tiiui.  CeJrcr.us,  in  Com- 
pend. p  738. 

58  See  Beauplan  (Description  de  I'Ukraine,  p.  54..  .61.)  his  descriptions  arc 
VOL.  VII.  N 
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CHAP,  of  monoxyla^  or  single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied  to  th« 
bottom  of  their  vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem 
of  a  beech  or  willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation 
was  raised  and  continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  at- 
tained the  length  of  sixty,  and  the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet. 
These  boats  v/ere  built  v/ithout  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders 
and  a  mast ;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars ;  and  to  contain 
from  forty  to  seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provisions 
of  fresh  water  and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians 
was  made  with  two  hundred  boats ;  but  when  the  national 
force  was  exerted,  they  might  arm  against  Constantinople  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not 
much  inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was 
magnified  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real 
proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  em- 
perors been  endowed  with  foresight  to  discern,  and  vigour 
to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might  have  sealed  with  a  maritime 
force  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  Their  indolence  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical 
war,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  j'ears,  again  in- 
fested the  Euxine;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was  respected, 
the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped  the  notice  both 
of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The  storm  which  had  swept 
along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond,  at  length  burst  on  the 
Bosphorus  of  Thrace;  a  streight  of  fifteen  miles,  in  which 
the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might  have  been  stopped 
The  first,    and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary.  In  their  first  en- 

A.  D.  865.  .        c  ,  1  •  r    rr-  i  i         •   i 

terpnse*9  under  the  prmces  or  Kiow,  tney  passed  without 
opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople  in  the 
absence  of  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son  of  Theophilus. 
Through  a  crov/d  of  perils  he  landed  at  the  palace-stairs, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  a  church  of  the  .Virgin  Mary.^* 
By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious  relic, 
was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped  in  the  sea;  and 

lively,  hi.";  plans  accurate,  and,  except  the  circumstance  of  fire-arms,  we  maf 
read  old  Russians,  for  modern  Cosacks 

59  Icisto  be  lamented,  that  Bayer  has  only  given  a  Dissertation  de  Russo- 
ram  prim.A  Expeditione  Constantinopolitana  (Comment.  Academ.  Petropol. 
torn.  vi.  p.  365. ..391).  After  disentangling  some  chronological  intricacies,  he 
fixes  it  in  the  years  864  or  855,  a  date  which  ndght  have  smoothed  some 
doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  beginning  of  M.  Leveqne's  history. 

60  When  Photius  wrote  his  enciciic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the  Rus- 
sians, the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe ;  he  rejiroaches  the  nation  aft 
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a  seasonable  tempest,  which  determined  the  retreat  of  the    CHAP. 
Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  God.^^ 
The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some  doubt  of  the  ^j^g  ^g. 
truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of  the  second  attempt  cond, 
by  Oleg  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric.'^  A  strong  bar- 
rier of  arms  and  fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus:  they 
were  eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the  boats 
over  the  isthmus;  and  this  simple  operation  is  described  in 
the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian  fleet  had  sailed 
over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale.  The  leader  The  third, 
of  the  third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  chosen  a     '     ' 
moment  of  weakness  and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of 
the  empire  were  employed  against  the   Saracens.    But  if 
courage  be  not  wanting,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  sel- 
dom deficient.  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  gallies  were  bold- 
ly launched  against  the  enem)^;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube 
of  Greek  fire  usually  planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stern 
of  each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid 
combustible.    The  engineers  were  dexterous  j  the  weather 
was  propitious  ;  many  thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather 
to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea;  and  those 
who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore  were  inhumanly  slaugh- 
tered by  the  peasants  and  soldiers.     Yet  one  third  of  the 
canoes  escaped  into   shallow  water;   and  the  next  spring 
Igor  was  again  prepared  to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim 
his  revenge.®^  After  a  long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Igor,  resumed  the  same  project  of  a  naval  invasion. 
A  fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  The  fourth, 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  by  the  same  artificial  flames.  But  A..  D.  1043. 
in  the  rashness  of  pursuit  the  vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was 
encompassed  by  an  irresistible  multitude  of  boats  and  men; 
their  provision  of  fire  was  probably  exhausted;  and  twenty- 
four  gallies  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.^^ 

61  Leo  Grammaticvis,  p.463,464.  Constantinl  Continuator.  in  Script,  post 
Theophanein,  p.  121,  122.  Simeon  Logothet.  p.  445,  446.  Geoig.  Monach. 
p.  535,  536.  Cedrenus,  toni.  ii.  p.  551 .  Zonaras,  torn.  i\.  p.  162 
-^  62  See  Nestor  and  Nicon,  in  Leveqne's  Hist,  de  Riissie.  toni.  i.  p.  74  ...80. 
"Katona  (Hist.  Dr.cum,  p.fS  ..79.)  uses  his  advantage  todi.sprove  this  Russian 
victory,  wiiich  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  by  the  Hungarians. 

63  Leo  Gramniaticus,  p.  506,  507.  Incert.  Contin.  p.  263,  264.  Simeon 
Logothet.  p.  490,  491.  Georg.  Monach.  p.  588,  589.  Cedren.  torn.  ii.  p  629. 
Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  ji.  190,  191.  and  Liutprar.d,  1.  v.  c.  6.  wlio  writes  from  the 
nanativcs  of  his  father-in-law,  ;hen  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  cor- 
recis  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the  Greeks. 

64  I  can  orJ)  appeal  to  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  758,  759.)  and  Zonaras  (torn. 
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CHAP.  Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Russian  war  were  more 
frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval 
Ne^otia-  hostilities,  every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks : 
tionsand  their  savage  enemy  afforded  no  mercy ;  his  poverty  promised 
pop  ecy.  ^^  spoil;  his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of 
the  hopes  of  revenge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire  in- 
dulged an  opinion,  that  no  honour  could  be  gained  or  lost  in 
the  intercourse  with  Barbarians.  At  first  their  demands 
were  high  and  inadmissible,  three  pounds  of  gold  for  each 
soldier  or  mariner  of  the  fleet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered 
to  the  design  of  conquest  and  glory;  but  the  counsels  of 
moderation  were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  "  Be 
*'  content,"  they  said,  "  with  the  liberal  offers  of  Csesar;  is 
*'  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without  a  combat,  the  possession 
*' of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  objects  of  our  desires? 
*'  Are  we  sure  of  %'ictory  ?  Can  we  conclude  a  treaty  with 
*'  the  sea  ?  We  do  not  tread  on  the  land ;  we  float  on  the 
*'  abyss  of  water,  and  a  common  death  hangs  over  our 
"  heads."  ^*  The  memory  of  these  Arctic  fleets  that  seemed 
to  descend  from  the  Polar  circle,  left  a  deep  impression  of 
terror  on  the  Imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it 
was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
square  of  Taurus,  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a  prophecy, 
'how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days,  should  become  masters 
of  Constantinople.^^  In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  armament, 
instead  of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circumnavigated 
the  continent  of  Europe;  and  the  Turkish  capital  has  been 
threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty  ships  of  war, 
each  of  which  with  its  naval  science  and  thundering  artillerv^ , 
could  have  sunk  or  scattered  an  hundred  canoes  such  as 
those  of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a 
rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the 
date  unquestionable. 


ii.  p.  253,  254)  ;  but  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as  they  draw  near 
to  their  own  times. 

65  Nestor,  apud.  Levesqvie,  Hist,  de  Rnss'e,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 

66  Thi.s  brazen  staiue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and  was 
melted  down  by  the  Lavins,  was  supposed  to  represent  either  Joshua  or  Belle- 
rophon,  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Nicetas  Chonjates  (p.  413,  414.)  Codinus  (^de 
Originibus  C.  P.  p.  24)  and  the  anonymous  writer  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  (Baii- 
d-.iri,  Imp.  Orient,  toni.  i.  p.  17,  IS.)  who  lived  about  the  year  1100.  They 
vi'i.ess  the  belief  of  the  prophecy  ;  the  rset  is  immaterial. 
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By  land  the  Russians  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea;  CHAP, 
and  as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular  ^^  • 
legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and  overthrown  by  the  ,,  ■  r 
cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hords.  Yet  their  growing  towns,  Swatos- 
however  slight  and  imperfect,  presented  a  shelter  to  the  ^"^  ^ 
subject  and  a  barrier  to  the  enemy :  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  955.. .973, 
till  a  fatal  partition,  assumed  the  dominion  of  the  North ; 
and  the  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  sub- 
dued or  repelled  by  the  arms  of  Svvatoslaus,^^  the  son  of 
Igor,  the  son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the  hai'dships  of  a  military 
and  savage  life.  Wrapt  in  a  bear-skin,  Sv/atoslaus  usually 
slept  on  the  ground,  his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle;  his  diet 
was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homcr,^^  his 
meat  (it  was  often  horse-flesh)  was  broiled  or  roasted  on  the 
coals.  The  exercise  of  vv  ar  gave  stability  and  discipline  to 
his  army ;  and  it  rnav  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  per- 
mitted to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy 
from  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense, or  reward  the  toils,  of  the  expedition.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled  and  embarked ;  thev 
sailed  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube;  their  landing- 
was  effected  on  the  Msesian  shore  ;  and,  after  a  sharp  en- 
counter, the  swords  of  the  Russians  prevailed  against  the 
arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  vanquished  king  sunk 
into  the  grave:  his  children  were  made  captive:  and  his 
dominions,  as  far  as  mount  Hsemus,  were  subdued  or  rava- 
ged by  the  northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  his  engagements,  the  Varangian 
prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire ;  and, 
had  his  ambition  hfi^n  crowned  with  success,  the  seat  of 
empire  in  that  early  period  might  have- been  transferred  to  a 

67  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatos'.af,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  extracted 
from  the  Russian  Chronicles  by  M.  Levesque  (Hist.  de.  Russia,  torn.  i.  p.  94 
....107). 

68  This  resemblance  maybe  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  (205 
...221)  in  the  minme  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By  such  a  picture,  a 
mcdern  epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work  and  disgust  his  reader ;  but  the 
Greek  verses  arc  harmonious,  a  dead  language  can  seldom  appear  low  or  fa- 
miliar ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years,  wc  are 
amused  with  the  primitive  manners  of  antiquity. 
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CHAP,    more  temperate  and  fruitful  climate.    Swatoslaus  enjoyed 
*"^        and  ackno\vledged  the  advantages  of  his  new  position,  in 
which  he  could  unite,  by  exchange  or  rapine,  the  various 
productions  of  the  earth.     By  an  easy  navigation  he  might 
draw  from  Russia  the  native  commodities  of  furs,  Avax,  and 
hydrqmel :  Hungary  supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses 
and  the  spoils  of  the  West ;  and  Greece  abounded  with 
gold,  silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries,  which  his  poverty  had 
affected  to  distrain.    The  bands  of  Patzinacites,  Chozars, 
and  Turks,  Repaired  to  the  standard  of  victor}' ;  and  the  am- 
bassador of  Nicephorus  betrayed  his  trust,  assumed  the 
purple,  and  promised  to  share  with  his  new  allies  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Eastern  world.   From  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
the  Russian  prince  pursued  his  march  as  far  as  Adrianople; 
a  formal  summons  to  evacuate  the  Roman  province  w^as 
dismissed  with  contempt;  and  Swatoslaus   fiercely  replied 
that  Constantinople  might  soon  expect  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  and  a  master. 
IS  ereat        Nicephorus  couldnolongerexpel  the  mischiefwhichhehad 
Zimisces,    introduced;  but  his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  b)'  John 
970    'JZ'"    2iimisces,^^  who,  in  a  diminutive  body,  possessed  the  spirit 
and  abilities  of  an  hero.    The  first  victory  of  his  lieutenants 
deprived  the  Russians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  were  either  destroj'ed  by  the  sword,  or  provoked  to 
revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert.  Thrace  was  delivered, but  seven" 
ty  thousand  Barbarians  were  still  in  arms;  and  the  legions  that 
had  been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests  of  Syria,  prepared, 
with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march  under  the  banners  of 
a  warlike  prince,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  avenger 
of  the  injured  Bulgaria.    The  passes  of  mount  Hsemus  had 
been  left  unguarded;  they  were  instantly  occupied;  the  Ro- 
man vanguard  was  formed  of  the  immortals  (a  proud  imita- 
tion of  the  Persian  style);  the  emperor  kcl  the  main  body  of 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  foot ;  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array  with  the  baggage  and 
military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of  Ziniisces  was  the  re- 

69  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language  and 
T^<jM.J3-;cj}5  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  ^ca^ctxii^-Ki,  -r  fi.e<f  «x/i^j}5.  As  I  pro- 
less  Hi  V :  elf  equally  ignorant  oUhese  words,  I  nu;.  be  indulged  in  the  question  in 
the  play,  ••  Pray  which  of  ynuis  the  interpreter  ?"  From  the  context,  ';hey  seem 
to  signify  Adolcscentulus  (Leo  Diacon.  I.  iv.  MS.  apud  Ducange,  Glos&ar. 
Grccc.  p.  1570). 
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duction  of  Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,'"  in  two  days:  the  CHAP, 
trumpets  sounded ;  the  walls  were  scaled ;  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  sons  of 
the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an  ignominious  pri- 
son, and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  re- 
peated losseSjSwatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  of  Dristra, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  v/as  pursued  by  an  enemy 
who  alternately  employedthe  arms  of  celerity  and  delay.  The 
Byzantine  gallies  ascended  the  river  ;  the  legions  completed 
a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  and  the  Russian  prince  was  en- 
compassed, assaulted,  and  famished,  in  the  fortifications  of 
the  camp  and  city.  Many  deeds  of  valour  were  performed; 
several  desperate  sallies  were  attempted  ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  ad- 
verse fortune.  The  liberal  terms  which  he  obtained  announce 
the  prudence  of  the  victor,  who  respected  the  valour,  and 
apprehended  the  despair,  of  an  unconquered  mind.  The 
great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself  by  solemn  imprecations 
to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs;  a  safe  passage  was  opened 
for  his  return  ;  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  was  re- 
stored :  a  measure  of  corn  was  distributed  to  each  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  allowance  of  tv/enty-two  thousand  measures 
attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  Barbarians.  After  a 
painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  the  season  was 
unfavourable  ;  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  ice  ;  and,  before 
they  could  prosecute  their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised 
and  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the 
Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.^^ 
Far  different  v/as  the  return  of  Zimisces,  who  was  received 
in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the  saviours  of  an- 
cient Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed 
by  the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  I'f^  God  ;  and  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was 

70  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the  ^eat  or 
Illustrious  City,  f^KryaXti  K.xt  Hfrx  scxi  XeyofA-eit),  says  Anna  Ccninena 
(Alexiad,  I  vii.p.  194).  From  i'.s  jjosition  between  mount  Hxnius  and '.lis 
lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at  least  the  station,  o  Marcian- 
opdis.  The  situation  ot"  Durostolus,  or  Dristra,  is  well-known  and  conspicuous 
(Comment.  Academ.  Pe;rnpnl.  tom.  ix.  p.  415,  416.  D'Anville,  Geographie 
Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  307.  311). 

71  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with  the  Pat- 
zamcires  is  e.\plaiued  in  the  seven  first  chapters,  de  Administralione  Imperiu 
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CHAP,  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war  and 
the  ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisces  made  his  public 
entry  on  horseback  ;  the  diadem  on  his  head,  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel in  his  hand ;  and  Constantinople  was  astonished  to  ap- 
plaud the  martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign.^^ 
Conversion  Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch  whose  ambition  was 
A.  D  864  equal  to  his  curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek 
church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.''^  Those  fierce 
and  bloody  Barbarians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  voice  of 
reason  and  religion,  to  acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  the 
Christian  missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans 
for  their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient 
and  premature.  In  the  various  fortune  of  their  piratical  ad- 
ventures, some  Russian  chiefs  might  allow  themselves  to  be 
sprinkled  v/ith  the  waters  of  baptism;  and  a  Greek  bishop 
with  the  name  of  metropolitan,  might  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of  slaves  and 
natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  sown  on  a  barren 
soil :  many  wei-e  the  apostates,  the  converts  were  few  ;  and 
the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  sera  of  Russian 
Christianity.'^''  A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who 
cculd  revenge  the  death,  and  assume  the  sceptre,  of  her  hus- 
band Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active  vir- 
tues Vvhich  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  Barbarians. 
Baptism  of  In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed  from 

^'2."^'  ^_.  Kiow  to  Constantinople;  and  the  emperor  Constantine  Por- 

A.D.  9oo.  *■  .  ,        . 

phyrogenitus  has  described  vvatii  minute  diligence  the  cere- 
monial of  her  reception  in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps, 
the  titles,  the  salutations,  the  banquet,  the  presents,  were  ex- 
quisitely adjusted,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with 

72  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  1-eo  the  Deacon  (apiid  Pagi,  Critica,  torn, 
iv.  A.  D.  968.. .973)  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than  Cedreniis  (torn, 
ii.  p.660...683.)andZonaras(tom.ii.p.205...2i4).  These declaiiners have  mul- 
tiplied to  308,000  and  330,000  men,  those  Russian  forces,  of  which  the  con- 
ten  iporary  had  given  a  moderate  and  consistent  account. 
,  73  Phot.  Epistol.  ii.  No.  35.  p.  58.  edit.  Montacut.  It  was  unwoithy  of  the 

learning  cf  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  to  'Pa*?,  for  a  war-cr)*  of 
the  Bulgarians ;  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened  p  Liriarch  to  accuse  the 
Sclavonian  idolaters,  t>;s  E?\X))vi)c7ii  x-ai  u&za  eo^rii.  They  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  Atheists. 

74  M.  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  researches, 
the  most  satisfactory  account  ot  the  religicn  of  the  Slci'vi,  and  the  conversion  of 
Russia  (Hist.  deRussie,  torn.  i.  p.  35. ..54.  59.  92,  93.  113...121.  124...129, 
US,  149,  5;c). 
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due  reverence  to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple."     In  CIIAP. 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  she  received  the  venerable  name 
of  the  empress  Helena;  and  her  conversion  might  be  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  her  uncle,  two  interpreters,  sixteen 
damsels,  of  an  higher,  and  eighteen  of  a  lower  rank,  twenty- 
two  domestics  or  ministers,  and  fort}--four  Russian  mer* 
chants,  who  composed   the  retinue  of  the  great   princess 
Olga.  After  her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod,  she  firmly 
persisted  in  her  new  religion ;  but  her  labours  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  \vere  not  crowned  with  success ;  and 
both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  v/ith  obstinacy  or  indif- 
ference to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  Her  son  Swatoslaus  was 
apprehensive  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  companions  ; 
and  her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful  zeal  to 
multiply  and  decorate  the  monuments  of  ancient  worship. 
The  savage  deities  of  the  North  were  siill  propitiated  with 
human  sacrifices  :  in  the  choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen  was 
preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an  idolater ;  and  the 
fadier,  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdotal  knife,  was 
involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a  fanatic  tumult. 
Yet  the  lessons  and  examples  of  the  pious  Olga  had  made  a 
deep,  though  secret,  impression  on  the  minds  of  die  prince 
and  people  :  the  Greek  missionaries  continued  to  preach,  to 
dispute,  and  to  baptise  ;  and  the  ambassadors  or  merchants 
of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  w^oods  with  the  ele- 
gant superstition  of  Constantinople.     They  had  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia;  the  lively  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar,  the  number  and 
vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  ceremo- 
nies ;  they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  succession  of  devout 
silence  and  harmonious  song ;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  persuade 
them,  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from  hea- 9^  ^^'''°' 
ven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.^^  But  the  con-  A.  D.988. 
version  of  Wolodomir  was  determined  or  hastened  by  his 
desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  city 
of  Chei-son,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  ccle- 

75  Seethe  Ceremonlale  Aulre  Byzaat.  torn.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  343.  .345  :  the  style 
of  Olga,  or  Elga,  is  Ap^oiTtTTH  'Pwc-jotj,  For  the  chief  of  Barbarians  the 
Greeks  whiitiiicaily  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian  magistrate,  with  a  fe- 
iriale  termination,  which  wrulil  have  astonished  the  ear  of  Demosthenes. 

76  See  an  anonymous  fragment  published  hy  Janduri  (Imperium  Orieotale, 
torn.  ii.  p.  112,  113),  de  Conversione  Riissorinn. 
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brated  by  the  Christian  pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse  ;  but  the  brazen 
gates  were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod,  and  erect- 
ed before  the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  andfaith.'^' 
At  his  despotic  command,  Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder,  whom 
he  had  so  long  adored,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Kiow  ;  and  twelve  sturdy  Barbarians  battered  with  clubs,  the 
mishapen  image,  vv^hich  was  indignantly  cast  into  the  waters 
of  the  Borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolodomir  had  proclaim- 
ed, that  all  who  should  refuse  the  rites  of  baptism  would  be 
treated  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prince  ;  and  the 
rivers  were  instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient 
Russians,  who  acquiesced  in  the  truth  and  excellence  of  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  embraced  by  the  great  duke  and  his 
boyars.  In  the  next  generation,  the  relics  of  paganism  were 
finally  extirpated;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had 
died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were  taken  from  the 
grave,  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  posthumous  sacra- 
ment. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian fflra,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  ex- 
tended over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.''^  The  triumphs 
of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  sub- 
fnitted  to  a  religion,  more  different  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice, from  the  worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  am- 
bition excited  the  monks,  both  of  Germany  and  C^reece,  to 
visit  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Barbarians :  poverty,  hard- 
ships, and  dangers,  were  the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries  : 
their  courage  was  active  and  patient ;  their  motive  pure  and 
meritorious  :  their  present  reward  consisted  in  the  testimo- 


77  Cherson,  or  Corsun,  is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  (apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv. 
|).  56.)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage ;  and  both  the  tra- 
dition and  tlie  gates  are  still  preserved  at  Novogorod.  Yet  an  observing  travel- 
ler transports  the  brazen  gates  from  Magdeburg  in  Germany  (Coxe's  Travels 
kitoRvissia,  &.c.  vol.  i.  p.  452)  ;  and  quotes  an  inscription,  which  seems  to  jus- 
tify his  opinion.  The  modern  reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the 
Tauric  or  Crimean  peninsula  with  a  new  ci^y  of  the  same  name,  whicli  has 
arisen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honoured  by  the  me- 
morable interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  ihe  empei-or  of  the  West. 

78  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of  these  centuries. 
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Tiy  of  their  conscience  and  the  respect  of  a  grateful  people  ;  CHAP, 
but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their  toils  was  inherited  and  en-  '^  • 
joyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  prelates  of  succeeding  times. 
The  first  conversions  were  free  and  spontaneous  :  an  holy 
life  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the  mis_ 
sionaries  ;  but  the  domestic  fables  of  the  Pagans  were  si- 
lenced by  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers  ;  and 
the  favourable  temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by  the 
dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of  nations,  v/ho 
were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints/^  held  it 
lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the  Catholic  faith  on  their  sub- 
jects and  neighbours  :  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein 
to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  invaded  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross  ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatrj'-  was  closed  by  the  con- 
version of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  truth 
and  candour  must  acknowledge,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
North  imparted  many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old 
and  the  new  Christians.  The  rage  of  war  inherent  to 
the  human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic 
precepts  of  charity  and  peace  ;  and  the  ambition  of  Catho- 
lic princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calamities  of  hostile 
contention.  But  the  admission  of  the  Barbarians  into  the 
pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  societ}- delivered  Europe  from 
the  depredations,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  Russians,  who  learned  to  spare  their  breth- 
ren and  cultivate  their  possessions.*"  The  establishment  of 
law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy ; 
and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  introduced  into 
the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The  liberal  piety  of  the 
Russian  princes  engaged  in  their  service  the  most  skilful  of 
the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the  inhabitants: 

79  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from  pope 
Sylvester  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary, \vith  a  diadem  of  Greek  workmanship. 
It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke  of  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles,  by  their  own 
confession,  were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an  a;i^«-//ca/ and a/irASfo.'/Crt/crowu 
(Katona,  Hist.  Critic.  Reg^m  Stirpis  Arpadianse,  torn.  i.  p.  1...20). 

80  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen  (A.  D.  1080),  of  which 
the  substance  is  agreeable  to  truth :  Eccc  ilia  ferocissima  Danoriun,&c.  natio 
....  jamdudmn  uovit  in  Dei  laiidibus  Alleluia  rcsonare  ....  Ecce  pojju- 
lus  illc  piraticus  ....  suis  nunc  finibus  contentus  est.  Eccc  patria  horribilis 
semper  inaccessa  propter  cultum  idolorum  ....  j)raedicatores  veritatis  ubi- 
que  certatim  admictit,  &c.  &c.  (de  Situ  Dauix,  &.  p.  40,  41.  edit.  Elzeivir :  a 
curious  and  origir.al  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity). 
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CHAP,  the  dome  and  the  paintmgs  of  St.  Sophia  were  rudely  copi- 
^''''  ed  in  the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod :  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  v/ere  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom  j 
and  three  hundred  noble  3'ouths  were  invited  or  compelled 
to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jeroslaus.  It  should 
appear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an  early  and  rapid 
imDrovement  from  her  peculiar  connection  with  the  church 
and  state  of  Constantinople,  which  in  that  age  so  justly  de- 
spised the  ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine  na- 
tion was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  an  hasty  decline  : 
after  the  fall  of  Kiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was 
forq;otten  ;  the  great  princes  of  Wolodomir  and  Moscov/ 
were  separated  from  the  sea  and  Christendom  ;  and  the  di- 
vided monarchy  was  oppressed  b\'  the  ignominy  and  blind- 
ness of  Tartar  servitude.'^  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavi- 
an kingdoms,  which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latin  mis- 
sionaries, wfere  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes  ;  «*  but  they  were 
united,  in  language  and  religious  worship,  v/ith  each  other, 
and  with  Rome  ;  they  imbibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  European  republic,  and  gradually  shared  the  light  of 
knowledge  vv^hich  arose  on  the  western  world. 

81  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined  by 
the  Tartars  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the  fcurteentl^ 
century.  See  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Levesque's  History,  and  Mr. 
Coxe's -Travels  into  the  North,  torn.  i.  p.  241, &c. 

82  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  tlie  reverential  expressions  of 
rcgninn  oblatum,  debitain  obedientiavi,  he.  which  were  most  rigorously  inter- 
preted by  Grejcory  Vn  ;  and  the  Hungarian  Catholics  are  distressed  between 
the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  crown  (Katona,  Hist. 
Cntica,  torn.  i.  p.  20. ..25.  torn.  ii.  p.  304.  346.  360,  &.c). 
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The  Saracens^  Franks^and  Greeks,  in  Italy, ...First  .4dventures 
and  Settlement  of  the  J\'ormans.... Character  and  Conquests  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  Dtike  of  Afiulia... .Deliverance  of  Sicily  by 
his  Brother  Rog'er....  Victories  of  Robert  over  the  Emperors  of 
the  East  and  West. ...Roger,  Xing  of  Sicily,  invades  Africa 
and  Greeece....The  F.mperor  Manuel  Comntnus.,.,  Wars  of  the 
Greeks  and  Mormans..,. Extinction  of  the  JVormajis: 

THE  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the    CHAP, 
Saracens,  and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  v^r.y,->^ 
theatre  of  Italy.^    The  southern  provinces,  which  now  com-  Conflict  of 
pose  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  v/cre  subject,  for  the  most  "^'^^  ^^J^^' 
part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and  pnnces  of  Beneventum  ;^  tins,  and 
so  powerful  in  war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  ge-  P'^?'^  ^  VI 
nius  of  Charlemagne  ;  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  main-  840....10ir. 
tained  in  their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers 
and  grammarians.     The  division  of  this  flourishing  state 
produced  the  rival  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and 
Capua;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the 
competitors  invited  the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
mon inheritance.    During  a  calamitous  period  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  Italy  v/as  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  wounds, 
which  the  invaders  were  not  capable  of  healing  by  the  union 
and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest.    Their  frequent  and 
almost  aimual  squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo, 
and  were  entertained  with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  Naples ;  the  more  formidable  fleets  were  prepared 
on  the  African  coast ;  and  even  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia 

1  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  I  may 
properly  refer  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Sigoniui  de  Regno  Ita- 
lia: (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1732)  ;  the  Annals  of  Baroui- 
iis,  with  the  criticism  of  Pagi ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Istoria  Ci- 
vile del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Giannone  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  (the 
octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  second  voluine  of 
the  Abregc  Chronologlque  of  M.  de  St.  Mark,  a  work  which,  under  a  super- 
ficial title,  contains  much  genuine  learning  and  industry.  But  my  long  accus- 
tomed reader  will  give  me  credit  for  saying,  that  I  my!.elf  have  ascended  to 
the  fountain  head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could4)e  either  profitable  or  possible; 
and  that  I  have  diligently  turned  over  the  originals  in  die  first  volumes  of  Mu- 
nitori's  gTcat  collection  of  the  Scriptores  lierum  Italkamvi. 

2  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  has  illustrated 
the  history  of  the  dutchy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  books,  Historia  Princi- 
pum  Longobardorum,  in  the  Scriptores  of  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  221... 
345.  and  torn,  v-  p.  1j9..,245. 
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were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the  Moslems 
of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  human  events,  a 
new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Caudine  forks,  the 
fields  of  Cannae  were  bedewed  a  second  time  v/iththe  blood 
of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  again  attacked 
or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.  A  colonv 
of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf ;  and  their  impartial  depre- 
dations provoked  the  resentment,  and  conciliated  the  union, 
of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race,  and 
Lewis,  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne ;  ^  imd  each  par- 
t}'  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  It  would  have 
been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport  his 
stationar}-^  troops  of  Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign ;  and  the 
Latin  arms  would  have  been  insufficient,  if  his  superior  na- 
vy  had  not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  The  fortress  of 
Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantr}^  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the 
cavaW  and  gallies  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of 
four  years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of 
Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved  by  the 
concord  of  the  East  and  West;  but  their  recent  amity  was 
soon  embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and 
pride.  The  Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the 
conquest  and  the  pomp  of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  great- 
ness of  their  powers,  and  aflPected  to  deride  the  intemperance 
and  sloth  of  the  handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is 
expressed  Avith  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth  : 
"We  confess  the  magnitude  of  your  preparations,"  says  the 
great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  vrere  indeed 
'as  numerous  as  acloudof  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the 
'  dav,  flap  their  v/ings,  and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  wea- 
'  n^  and  breathless  to  the  ground.  Like  them,  ye  sunk  after 
'  a  feeble  effort;  ve  were  vanquished  by  your  own  cowardice  ; 
'  and  v/ithdrew  from  the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  des- 
'  poil  our  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.    We 

3  See  Constantin.  ror]^)h}Tcsen.  de  Thematibus,  1.  ii-  c.  xi.  in  ''."it.  Lasil. 
c.  55  p.  181. 
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•*  were  few  in  number,  and  wh)'  were  we  few?  because,  af-    CHAP. 

"ter  a  tedious  expectation  of  your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed      ^'^  ^' 

"  my  host,  and  retained  onh'  a  chosen  band  of  wan^iors  to 

"  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city.    If  they  indulged  their 

"  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  did  these 

*'  feasts  abate  the  vigour  of  their  enterprise  ?    Is  it  by  your 

*'  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  overturned  ?   Did 

"  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by  lan- 

"  gour  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the  three  most     • 

*' powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens?  and  did  not  their  defeat 

"  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now  fallen ;   Ta- 

"rentum  trembles;  Calabria  will  be  delivered;  and,  if  we 

"  command  the  sea,  the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from 

*'the  hands  of  the  infidels.  INIy  brother  (a  name  most  offen- 

"  sive  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greek),  accelerate  your  naval 

"succours,   respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  fiatte- 

"rers."" 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  New  pro- 
of Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovinc^ian  house;  and  who-  )-'"'^^''  • 

ever  mij^ht  deserve  the  honour,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil,  Ifah, 

-AD  890 
and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of  the  reduction  of    '     " 

Bari.  The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded 
or  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal 
line  from  mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salenio,  leaves  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line,  the  dukes  or 
republics  of  Amalfi  *  and  Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited 
their  voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  lawful  sovereign;  and  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  sup- 
plving  Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia. 
But  the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Ca- 
pua,* were  reluctandy  torn  from  the  communion  of  the  La- 

4  The  original  epistle  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  emperor  Bafil,  a  cu- 
rious record  of  the  age,  was  first  published  br  Baronius  (  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
871,  No.  51.. .71),  from  the  Vatican  MS.ofErchempen,  or  rather  of  the  ano- 
nymous historian  of  Salerno. 

5  See  an  excellent  dissertation  de  Republica  Amalphitand,  in  the  Appendi.x 
(p.  1...42.)  of  Henry  Brencman's  Historia  Pandectarum  (Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1722,  in  4to). 

6  Your  master,  says  Nicephorus,  has  g^ven  aid  and  protection  principibus 
Capuano  et  Beneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppugiiare  dkpono .  .  .  Nova  (po- 
tias  itotaj  res  est  quod  eorum  pa'.res  et  avi  nostro  Imperio  tributa  dederunt 
(Liutjirand,  in  Legat.  p.  484).  Salerno  is  not  mentioned,  yet  the  prince 
changed  his  party  about  the  same  tune,  and  CamiUo  Pellegrino  (Script.  Rer. 
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CHAP,  tin  world,  and  too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and 
^^^-  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lombardy ;  the 
title  of  patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Cata- 
pmi^"^  was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor;  and  the  policy 
both  of  the  church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subor- 
dination to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the 
sceptre  was  disputed  by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts 
were  feeble  and  adverse ;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded 
the  forces  of  Germany,  which  descended  from  the  Alps 
under  the  Imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  siege  of  Bari:  the  second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest 
bishops  and  barons,  escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloody 
Defeat  of   field  of  Crotona.   On  that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned 

?'^°,  ^lo,  aeainst  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of  the  Saracens.*    These 
A.  D.  983.    ^      .  .  -^  . 

corsairs  had  indeed  been  driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets 

from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of  Italy;  but  a  sense  of  in- 
terest was  more  prevalent  than  superstition  or  resentment, 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  transported  forty  thousand 
Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  atly.  The  successors  of 
Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  the  conquest 
of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved, 
by  the  justice  of  their  lav/s,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers, 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued  from 
anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions  might  dart  a 
ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  illu- 
sions of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and  rapid  suc- 
cess of  the  Norinan  adventurers. 

Ital .  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  285.)  has  nicely  discerned  this  change  in  ihe  style  of  the 
anonymous  chronicle.  On  the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liut- 
prand  (p,  480.)  had  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

7  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossariesof  Ducange  {¥.etre'!Fot,ya^  catapamisj, 
and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias  (p.  275.  Againstthe  contemporary  notion,  which 
derives  it  from  Kc&rx  Trav,  Juxta  mnii£,  he  treats  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  La- 

•  tin  capiianeus.  Yet  M.  de  St.  Marc  hiS  accurately  observed  (AbregeChrono- 

logique,  torn.  ii.  p.  924),  that  in  this  age  the  capitanei  were  not  cafitahis,  but 
only  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

8  Ov  f'tovov  ^lot,  TToXit^av  axptfiui  ersrayf^svav  ro  toihtov  VTr'/iycc/B 
TO  e6ve?  (the  Lombards),  uXXoc  x.cti  xy^ivoix  ^p'/iTxiA-evo?  x.xi  ^ty^cc:- 
c^t/vJi  x.cct  %^J}s-eTJ}T/  sTrtetKUi  ts  rot^  ■TrpoTip^oy^evoii  •Trpoirtptpot^svci  v.u.i 
7r,v  i'\£viipi(X,\i  civToii  7rctrr,i  n  oovMick;,  x.cti  T6>v  uXXav  <^opoXoyty,o)<i 
^ttpi^of^svo^  (Leon.  Tact'C.  c.  xv.  p.  741).  The  little  Chronicle  of  Beneven- 
tum  (torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  280.)  gives  a  fardiiTerent  character  of  the  Greeks  dur- 
ing the  five  years  ( A.  D.  891. ..896)  that  Leo  was  master  of  the  city. 
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The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had  produced  in  Apulia  CHAP. 
tind  Calabria,  a  melanchol)^  contrast  between  the  age  of  Py-  ^^^' 
thagoras  and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  a3ra.  At  the  ^^^^^.j  ^^.^ 
former  period,  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then 
styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities:  these  cities 
were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers;  and  the 
military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  asra, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with  igno- 
rance, impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  Bar- 
barian war;  nor  can  we  severely  accuse  the  exaggeration  of 
a  contemporary,  that  a  fair  and  ample  district  was  reduced 
to  the  same  desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the 
general  deluge.'  Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select 
two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners. 
1.  It  was  the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane,  as  well  A.  D.  873. 
as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and  churches.  At  the  siege  of 
Salerno,  a  Musulman  chief  spread  his  couch  on  the  commu- 
nion-table, and  on  that  altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virgi- 
nity of  a  Christian  nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant 
maid,  a  beam  in  the  roof  was  accidental!)^  or  dextrously 
thrown  down  on  his  head;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir 
was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length 
awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful  spouse.*"  2.  The  Sa-  A.  D.  874. 
racens  besieged  the  cities  of  Beneventum  and  Capua:  after 
a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  Lom- 
bards implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror.^'    A  fearless  citizen  dropt  from  the  w^alls,  passed  the 

9  Calabi-iam  adeunt,  eainquc  inter  se  divisam  rcperientes  funditus  dcpopu- 
lati  sunt  (or  dcpopiilurunt),  ita  ut  dcserta  fit  velut  in  dihivio.  Such  is  the  text 
of  Herenipert,  or  Ercheuipert,  according  to  the  two  editions  of  Caraccioli 
(Rer.  Italic.  Script,  torn.  v.  p.  23.)  and  of  Cainillo  Pellegrino  (torn.  ii.  pars  i. 
p.  246).  Both  were  extremely  scarce,  when  they  were  reprinted  by  Muratori. 

10  Baronius  ( Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  874,  No.  2.)  has  drawn  this  story  frem 
a  MS.  of  Erchcmpert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  \  ears  after  the  event. 
But  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can  only  quote  the  ano- 
nymous Chronicle  of  Salerno  (Paralipomena.  c.  110),  composed  towards  the 
end  of  the  xth  ceiitury,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Col- 
lection. See  the  Dissertations  of  Camillo  Pellegrino  (torn.  ii.  pars  i.  231..  281, 
kc). 

11  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  58.  p.  183)  is  the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil  and  Lewis  II ; 
yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is  dated  A.  D.  891,  after  tl»e 
decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 
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CHAP,  intrenchments,  accomplished  his  commission,  and  fell  into 
^^  ^'  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  as  he  was  returning  with  the 
welcome  news.  They  commanded  him  to  assist  their  enter- 
prise, and  deceive  his  countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that 
wealth  and  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his  falsehood, 
and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  punished  with  immediate 
death.  He  affected  to  yield,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  conducted 
within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on  the  rampart,  "  Friends 
"  and  brethren,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold  and 
*'  patient,  maintain  the  city;  your  sovereign  is  informed  of 
'  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I  know 
*'  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your  gra- 
"  titude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence; 
and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  an  hun- 
dred spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  vir- 
tuous, but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of 
A.  D.  930.  this  generous  deed.'^  3.  The  recital  of  the  third  incident 
may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  the  hoiTors  of  war.  Theobald, 
marquis  of  Camerino  and  Spoieto,"  supported  the  rebels  of 
Beneventum ;  and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible 
in  that  age  with  the  character  of  an  hero.  His  captives  of 
the  Greek  nation  or  party,  were  castrated  without  mercy, 
and  the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he 
wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs, 
the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
garrison  of  a  castle  had  been  defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  customary  operation.  But 
the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  frantic  fe- 
male, who,  with  bleeding  cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and  im- 
portunate clamours,  compelled  the  marquis  to  listen  to  her 

12  In  the  year  663,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Deacon  (de 
Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  7,  8.  p.  870,  871.  edit.  Grot.),  under  the  walls  of  the 
same  city  of  Beneventuni.  But  the  actors  are  different,  and  the  guilt  is  im- 
puted to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the  Byzantine  edition  is  applied  to 
the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Germany,  M.  d'Assas,  a  French  officer  of 
the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. His  behaviour  is  the  more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the 
enemy  who  had  made  him  prisoner  (Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  33.  torn. 
ix.  p.  172). 

13  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Heros  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  duke  of  Spo- 
leto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926  to  935.  The  title  and  ofiica 
of  marquis  (commander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was  introduced  inio  Italy 
fc/  the  French  emperors  (  Abregc  Chronologiq.ue,  torn.  ii.  p.  645.. .732,  See.). 
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complaint.   "  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  he-    CHAP, 

1  •  •  I  VI 

*'  roes,  that  ye  wage  war  agamst  women,  agamst  women 

*'  who  have  never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the 
"  distaff  and  the  loom?"  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and 
protested,  that,  since  the  Amazons,  he  had  never  heard  of 
a  female  war.  "  And  how,"  she  furiously  exclaimed,  "  can 
"  }  ou  attack  us  more  directly,  how  can  you  wound  us  in  a 
"  more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we 
*'  most  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope 
*'  of  our  posterity?  The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I 
*'  have  endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  fatal  injury,  this 
*'  irreparable  loss,  subdues  m}'  patience,  and  calls  aloud  on 
*'  the  justice  of  heaven  and  earth."  A  general  laugh  applaud- 
ed her  eloquence ;  the  savage  Franks  inaccessible  to  pity, 
were  moved  by  her  ridiculous,  yet  rational,  despair;  and  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  obtained  the  restitution 
of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of 
Theobald,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  her  hus- 
band, were  he  again  taken  in  arms  ?  *'  Should  such,"  she 
answered  without  hesitation,  "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune, 
"  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  hands  and  feet.  These  are 
**  his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his  per- 
*'  sonal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to  spare  what 
"  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her  peculiar  and 
"  lawful  property."'"* 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of  Origin  of 
Naples  and  Sicilv,"  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  oricrin,  °^' 

»  -  '  _  o     5  mans  in 

and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy  and  Italy, 
the  Eastern  empire.     The  broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks,      ^q^q' 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to  every  invader, 
and  every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the  adventurous 

14  Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Rerum  Italic.  Script,  toni.  i.  pars  i.p. 
453,  454.  Should  the  licentious;iess  of  the  tale  be  questioned,  I  inay  exclaim, 
with  poor  Stenie,  that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not  transcribe  with  caution,  what  a 
bishop  could  write  without  scruple  !  What  if  I  had  translated,  ut  viris  certetis 
testiculos  amputare,  in  quibus  nobtri  corporis  refocillatio,  &c.  ? 

15  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected  in  the  vth 
vohirne  of  Muratori,  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish  the  poem  of  Wil- 
liam Appulus  (p.  245  ..278),  and  the  history-  of  Galfridus  (Jeffrey)  Mala- 
terra  (p.  537... 607).  Both  were  natives  of  France,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot, 
in  the  age  of  the  first  conquerors  (before  A,  D.  1100),  and  with  the  spirit  of 
freemen.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian 
history,  Sigonius,  Baroniiis,  Pagi,  Gannone,  Muratori,  St.  Marc,  &c.  whon 
Ihave  always  consulted,  and  never  copied. 
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CHAP,  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence 
^^^'      of  rapine  and  slaughter,   a  fair  and  ample  territory  was 

^^  accepted,  occupied,  and  named,  by  the  Normans  of  France; 
they  renounced  their  gods  for  the  God  of  the  Christians  ;^* 
and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the 
vassals  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The 
savage  fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Noyv/ay,  was  refined,  without  being  corrupt- 
ed, in  a  warmer  climate  ;  the  companions  of  Rollo  insensibly 
mingled  with  the  natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  lan- 
guage," and  gallantry,  of  the  French  nation;  and,  in  a  mar- 
tial age,  the  Normans  might  claim  the  palm  of  valour  and 
glorious  achievements.  Of  the  fashionable  superstitions, 
they  embraced  with  ardour  the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  In  this  active  devotion,  their  minds 
and  bodies  were  invigorated  by  exercise:  danger  was  the 
incentive,  novelty  the  recompense :  and  the  prospect  of  the 
world  was  decorated  by  wonder,  credulity,  and  ambitious 
hope.  They  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  and 
the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by  the  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised  by  the  arm  of  a  warrior. 
In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the  cavern  of  mount  Garga- 
nus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  apparition 
of  the  archangel  Michael,'*  they  were  accosted  by  a  stran- 
ger in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as  a 
rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek  empire. 
His  name  was  Melo;  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari,  who,  after  an 

16  Some  of  the  fii-st  converts  were  baptised  ten  or  twelve  times,  for  the 
sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At  the  funeral  of 
Rollo,  the  gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  were  accompanied 
by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  na- 
tional change  was  pure  aiid  general. 

17  The  Danish  language  was  still  spolcen  by  the  Normans  of  Bayeiix  on  the 
gea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940),  when  it  was  already  forgotten  at  Rouen,  in 
the  court  and  capital.  Quern  (Richard  I.)  confestim  pater  Baiocas  mittens 
Botoni  militiae  suie  principi  nutriendem  tradidit,  ut  ibi  lingua  eruditus  Danica 
suis  exterisque  horninibus  sciret  aperte  dareresponsa  (Willielnn.  Gemeticensis 
de  Ducibns  Normanis,  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  623.  edit.  Camden).  Of  the  vernacular 
and  favourite  idiom  of  William  the  conqueror  (A.  D.  1035),  Selden  (Opera. 

,  torn.  ii.  p.  1640. ..1656),  has  given  a  specimen  obsolete  and  obscure  even  to 
^.ntiquarians  and  lawyers . 

18  See  I..eandrd  Alberti  (Descrizione  d'ltalia,  p.  250),  and  Baronius  (A. 
D.  493,  No.  43)-  If  the  archangel  inherited  the  temple  and  oracle,  perhaps 
the  cavern,  of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer  (Strab.  Geograph.  1.  vi.  p.  435,436), 
the  Catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  elegance  of 
their  superstition. 
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unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new  allies  and  CHAP. 

LVI 

avengers  of  his  country.  The  bold  appearance  of  the  Nor- 
mans revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confidence:  they 
listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promises,  of 
the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause;  and  they  viewed  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effemi- 
nate tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a 
spark  of  enterprise  ;  and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  free- 
ly associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed 
the  Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  ; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the 
chief  of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  instantly  led  them  to  the  field  of  action.  In  the 
first  conflict,  their  valour  prevailed;  but  in  the  second  en- 
gagement they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  mi- 
litary engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with 
their  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his 
life,  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany  :  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised  land, 
wandered  among  the  hills  and  vallies  of  Italy,  and  earned 
their  daily  subsistence  by  the  sword.  To  that  formidable 
sword,  the  princes  of  Capua,  Beneventum,  Salerno,  and 
Naples,  alternately  appealed  in  their  domestic  quarrels;  the 
superior  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Normans  gave  victory 
to  the  side  which  they  espoused;  and  their  cautious  policy 
observed  the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of 
any  rival  state  should  render  their  aid  less  important  and 
their  service  less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was  a 
strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania;  but 
they  were  soon  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of 
Naples  with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat.  Eight  Founda- 
miles  from  his  residence,  as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  '^'°"  °^ 
town  of  Aversa  was  built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they  A.  D. 
enjoyed  as  their  own,  the  corn  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  ^^'^'^' 
groves,  of  that  fertile  district.  The  report  of  their  success 
attracted  every  year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers  : 
the  poor  were  urged  by  necessity;  the  rich  were  excited  by 
hope ;  and  the  brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were 
impatient  of  ease  and  ambitions  of  renown.  The  indepen- 
dent standard  of  Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement 
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CHAP,  to  the  outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive  who  had 
escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors;  and 
these  foreign  associates  were  quickly  assimilated  in  manners 
and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the 
Normans  was  count  Rain ulf;  and  in  the  origin  of  society, 
pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of  supe- 
rior merit.^^ 
The  Nor-  Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  the  Grecian 
mans  serve  emperors  had  been  anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  posses- 
A.  d!  sion ;  but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been  opposed 
1038.  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly  armaments,  after  a 
gleam  of  success,  added  new  pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace 
to  the  Byzantine  annals:  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  lost  in  a  single  expedition ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems 
derided  the  polic)-  of  a  nation,  which  entrusted  eunuchs  not 
only  with  the  custody  of  then-  women  but  with  the  command 
of  their  men.^°  After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sa- 
racens were  ruined  by  their  divisions.^^  The  emir  disclaim- 
ed the  authoi-ity  ol  the  king  of  Tunis  j  the  people  rose  against 
the  emir;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the  chiefs;  each  meaner 
rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle  ;  and  the  weak- 
er of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt 
and  useful ;  and  five  hundred  knights^  or  warriors  on  horse- 
back, were  enrolled  by  Arduin,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of 
the  Greeks,  under  the  standard  of  Maniaces  governor  of 
Lombardy.  Before  their  landing,  the  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled ;  the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored  ;  and  the 
island  was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led 
the  van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valour  of  an  un- 
tried foe.  In  a  second  action  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was 
unhorsed  and  transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of  William  of 

19  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.     His  words  are  applicable  to 
every  swarm  of  Barbarians  and  iVeebooters : 

Si  vicinorilni  quis  pemitiosits  ad  illos 
Coufugiebat,  euai  gratauter  suscipiebant 
Moribus  ec  lingua  qii  scunqiie  venire  videbant 
Informant  propria  ;  gens  eiliciatur  ut  una. 
And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy  ; 

Pars  parat  exigua;  vel  opes  aderant  quia  nullx. 
Pars  quia  de  inagnis  majora  subire  volebant. 

20  Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  485.  Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event  from  the 
MS.  history  of  the  deacon  Leo  (torn.  iv.  A  D.  965,  No.  17. ..19). 

21  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori  Script.  Reruro  lt»l. 
torn.  i.  p.  253. 
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Hauteville.  In  a  third  engagement  his  intrepid  companions  CHAP, 
discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the 
Greeks  no  more  than  the  labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid 
victory,  but  of  which  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the 
merit  with  the  lance  of  the  Normans.    It  is,  however,  true, 
that  they  essentially  promoted  the  success  of  Maniaccs,  who 
reduced  thirteen  cities  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  obedience  of  the  emperor.      But  his  military  fame  was 
sullied  by  ingratitude  and  tyranny.     In  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten:  and 
neither  their  avarice  nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injuri- 
ous treatment.  They  complained,  by  the  mouth  of  their  in- 
terpreter: their  complaint  was  disregarded  ;  their  interpreter 
was  scourged;  the  sufferings  v.'ere  his;  the  insult  and  resent- 
ment belonged  to  those  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered. 
Yet  they  dissembled  till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe 
passage  to  the  Italian  continent :  their  brethren  of  Aversa 
sympathised  in  their  indignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia 
was  invaded  as  the  forfeit  of  the  debt.^^  Above  twenty  years  x^eir  con- 
after  the  first  emigration,  the  Normans  took  the  field  withl^^^^^^f 
no  more  than  seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot;  a!'d.1040 
and  after  the  recall  of  the  Byzantine  legions  ^^  from  the  Si-  •••10^^- 
cilian  war,  their  numbers  are  magnified  to  the  amount  of 
threescore  thousand  men.  Their  hei"ald  proposed  the  option 
of  battle  or  retreat;  "  of  battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of 
the   Normans ;  and  one  of  their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the  gi'ound  the  horse  of  the  Greek 
messenger.  He  was  dismissed  v.'ith  a  fresh  horse  ;  the  insult 
was  concealed  from  the  Imperial  troops ;  but  in  two  succes- 
sive battles  they  were  more  fatally  instructed  of  the  prowess 
of  their  adversaries.     In  the  plains  of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics 
fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France;  the  duke  of  Lombar- 
dv  was  made  prisoner ;  the   Apulians  acquiesced  in  a  new 
dominion ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari,  Otranto,  Brundusi- 
um,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in  the  shipwreck  of 

22  Jeffrey  Malatemi,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war,  and  the  conquest  of  Apu- 
lia (1.  i.  c.  7,  S,  9.  19).  The  same  events  are  described  by  Cedreniis  (torn.  ii. 
p.  741. ..743.  755,  7-^6.)  and  Zonaias  (torn.  ii.  p.  237,  238) ;  and  the  Greeio 
are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  narratives  are  impartial  enouc^h. 

23  Cedrenusspecilies  the  Txyfcx  of  the  Obsequiem  (Phryg:a),  ard  the  f*-epoi 
of  the  Thracesians  (Lydia;  consult  Constaniine  de  Thenialibiii,  i.  3,  4.  wi.'n 
Deli>>le's  map) ;  and  afterwards  names  the  Pisidians  and  Lycaonians,  with  the 
fficdemti. 
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CHAP,  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  sera  we  may  date  the  es» 
^^  ^'  tablishment  of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon  eclipsed  the 
infant  colony  of  Aversa.  Twelve  counts  ^*  were  chosen  by 
the  popular  suffrage ;  and  age,  birth,  and  merit,  were  the  mo- 
tives of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  peculiar  districts 
were  appropriated  to  their  use  ;  and  each  count  erected  a 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vas- 
sals. In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common  habitation 
of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  citadel  of  the 
republic  ;  an  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to  each 
of  the  twelve  counts  j  and  the  national  concerns  were  regu- 
lated by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
president  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  Apulia ;  and 
this  dignity  was  conferred  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb 
in  society,  and  an  angel  in  council.^*  The  manners  of  his 
countrymen  are  fairly  delineated  by  a  contemporary  and  na- 
Character  tional  historian.-^  "  The  Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  "  are 
Nornians  "  ^  cunning  and  revengeful  people  ;  eloquence  and  dissimu- 
"  lation  appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities:  they  can  stoop 
*'  to  flatter ;  but  unless  they  are  cvirbed  by  the  restraint  of 
"  law,  they  indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion^ 
"  Their  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular  munificence;  the 
"  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend  the  extremes, 
''  of  avarice  and  prodigality ;  and,  in  their  eager  thirst  of 

24  Omnes  conveniunt  et  bis  sex  nobiliores 

Quos  genus  et  gravitas  morum  decorabat  et  setas, 
Elejere  duces.     Provectis  ad  con^iitatum 
His  alii  parent.     Comitatus  nonien  honoris 
Qy.o  doiiantur  erat.     Hi  totas  undique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  Inimica  repugnet 
Singula  proponunt  loca  qu?e  contingere  sorte 
Cuique  duci  debent,et  quxque  tributa  locorum. 

And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Appulus  adds, 

Pro  nnmero  cjmitum  bis  sex  statuere  plateas 
Atque  doinus  cornituni  totidem  fabricantur  in  urbe. 

I^eo  Ostiensis  (I.  ii.  c.  67.)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apulian  cities, 

which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 

25  Gulielm.  Appulus,  1.  ii.  c.  12.  according  to  the  reference  of  Giannone 
(Istor'.a  Civile  dl  Napcli,  torn.  ii.  p.  31),  which  I  cannot  verify  in  the  original. 
The  Apulian  praises  indeed  his  vuiidas  vires,  probitas  animi,  and  vivida  virius: 
and  declares,  that  had  he  lived,  no  poet  cculd  have  equalled  his  merits  (1.  i.  p. 
2513  1.  ii.  p.  2o9).  He  v.'as  bewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  consilii 
viruni  (says  Malaterra,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  552-)  tam  annis  strenuum,  tani  sibi  mu- 
nif.cum,  affabileni,  morigeratuni  ulterius  se  habere  diftidebant. 

26  The  gens  astutissima,inj urjarum  uUrix  ....  adulari  sciens  ....  elo- 
quentils  inserviens,  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  550),  are  expressive  of  the  po- 
pular and  proverbial  character  of  the  Normans. 
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*'  wealth  and  dominion,  thev  despise  whatever  thev  possess,    CH  AP. 

■  L  V I 

"  and  hope  whatever  they  desire.     Arms  and  horses,  the 

"  Kixury  of  dress,  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  hawking,-^ 
"  are  the  delight  of  the  Normans  ;  but  on  pressing  occasions 
•'  they  can  endure  with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency 
"  of  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and  iibstlnence  of  a  military 
"  life."28 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  Oppression 
two  empires  ;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they  ^';^o'  " 
accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the  sovereigns  1^^^'  ^^■ 
of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But  the  firmest  title  of  these 
adventurers  was  the  right  of  conquest :  they  neither  loved 
nor  trusted ;  they  were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved :  the 
contempt  of  the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear 
of  the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment.... 
Every  object  of  desire,  an  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  tempt- 
ed and  gratified  the  rapaciousness  of  the  strangers  ;^^  and 
the  avarice  of  their  chiefs  was  only  coloured  by  the  more 
specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts 
were  sometimes  joined  in  a  league  of  injustice:  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people:  the 
virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his  grave;  and  Drogo, 
his  brother  and  successor  was  better  qualified  to  lead  the 
valour,  than  to  restrain  the  violence,  of  his  peers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather 
than  benevolence,  of  the  Byzantine  court  attempted  to  re- 
lieve Italy  from  this  adherent  mischief,  more  grievous  than 
a  flight  of  Barbarians ;^°  and  Argjrus,  the  son  of  Melo,  was 
invested  for  this  purpose  with  the  most  lofty  titles ^^  and 

27  The  hunting  and  hawkir.^'j  more  properly  belong  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Norwegian  sailors ;  though  they  might  import  from  Norway  and  Iceland 
the  finest  casts  cf  falcons. 

28  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmsbury  (de 
Gestis  Anglovum,  1.  iii.  p.  101,  102),  who  appreciates,  like  a  philoso])hlc  his- 
torian, the  vices  and  virtues  rf  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  England  was  as- 
suredly a  gainer  by  the  conquest. 

29  The  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  N'  rmansi 
Videos indisciplinatam  etalienam  gentem  N'.rina-.inorum,  crudeliet  inaudita 
rabie  et  plu';quani  Pagana  imjjierate  advcrsu',  ecelcbias  Dei  inburTeie,  passim 
Christianos  trucidare,  &c.  (Wibcrt,  c.  6.)  The  honest  Apulian  (I.  ii,  p.  259.) 
says  calmly  of  their  accuser,  Veris  commisccns  failacia. 

30  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniates,  &.c.  must  be  collecred 
from  Cedrenus  (tom.  ii.p.  757,7-58),  William  Apnlus  (1.  i.  p  257,  258. 1,  ii. 

p.  253),  and  the  two  Chronicles  of  Bari,  by  Luj)us  Protosjjata  (Muratori,  i 

Script.  Ital.  torn.  V.  p.  42,  4.3,  4-^),  and  an  a.ionvinous  writer  (Aniiq.iiat.  Ita- 
lia raedii  yEvi,  tom.  i.  p.  31...35).     This  last  is  a  fragment  of  some  value. 

31  Argyrus  received,  says  th«  anonymous  Chronicle  cf  Eari,  imperial  let- 
VOL.  VII.  Q 
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CHAP,    the   most  ample  commission.     The  memory  of  his  father 
might  recommend  him  to  the  Normans;  and  he  had  already 
engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Ma- 
niaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  public  injury.     It 
was  the  design  of  Constantine  to  transplant  this  warlike 
colony  from  th?  Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war ;  and 
the  son  of  Milo  distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and 
manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Imperial 
bounty.    But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  conquerors  of  Apulia :  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  propo- 
sals, were  rejected  ;  and  they  unanimously  refused  to  relin- 
quish their  possessions  and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  pros- 
League  of  pect  of  Asiatic  fortune.     After  the  means  of  persuasion 
anVtur     ^^^  failed,  Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy ;  the 
two  em-     Latin  powers  were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy ; 
a!^D.  1049^"^  an  offensive  alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the 
...1054.       t^yo  emperors  of  the  East  and  West.     The  throne  of  St. 
Peter  was  occupied  by  Leo  the  ninth,  a  simple  saint,^^  of  a 
temper  most  apt  to  deceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose 
venerable  character  would  consecrate  with  the  name  of  piety^ 
the  measures  least  compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion. 
His  humanity  was  affected  by  the  complaints,  perhaps  the 
calumnies,  of  an  injured  people  :  the  impious  Normans  had 
interrupted  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  and  the  temporal  sword 
might  be  lawfully  unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  rob- 
bers, Vv'ho  were  deaf  to  the  censures  of  the  church.     As  a 
German  of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  emperor  Henry  the 
third;  and  in  search  of  arms  and  allies,  his  ardent  zeal  trans- 
ported him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony,  from  the  Elbe   to  the 
Tiber.  During  these  hostile  preparations,  Argyrus  indulged 
himself  in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty  weapons :  a  crowd 
^  D.     of  Normans  became  the  victims  of  public  or  private  revenge; 
1051.      and  the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a  church.     But  his 

t£vs,  Focderatus  et  Patriciatus,  et  Catapani  et  Vestatus.  In  his  Annals,  Mii- 
ratori  (toTn.  viii.  p.  426.)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets,  Sevestatiis,  the 
title  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities,  he  was  taught  by  Du- 
caneje  to  mai^e  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the  wardrobe. 

32  A  life  of  St.  Leo  IX.  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  age,  has  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris,  1615,  in  octavo,  and 
since  inserted  in  the  Ccllections  of  the  Boliandists,  of  Mabillon,  and  of  Mu- 
ratori.  The  public  and  private  history  of  that  pope  is  diligently  treated  by 
M.  de  St.  Marc  (  Abrege,  torn.  ii.  p.  140...210.  and  p.  25. ..95.  2d  column.) 
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spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey,  the  third  count  of   CHAP. 
Apulia.     The   assassins  were  chastised ;    and  the   son  of     ^^^' 
Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the  field 
to  hide  his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the 
tardy  succour  of  his  allies. 

But  the  poAver  of  Constantine  was  distracted  by  a  Turk-  Expedition 
ish  war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute  ;  and  of  pope 
the  pope,  mstead  of  repassmg  the  Alps  with  a  German  arni}-,  against  the 
was  accompanied  onlv  by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swa-  ^°'^"J^"s, 
bians   and  some  volunteers  of  Lorraine.     In  his  long  pro-      1053. 
gress  from  Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Italians  was  enlisted  rmder  the  holy  standard :^^ 
the  priest  and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  the  pikes 
and  crosses  were  intermingled  in  the  front ;  and  the  martial 
saint  repeated  the  lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march, 
of  encampment,  and  of  combat.     The  Normans  of  Apulia 
could  muster  in  the  field  no  more  than  three  thousand  horse, 
with  an  handful  of  infantry :  the  defection  of  the  natives 
intercepted  their  provisions  and  retreat ;  and  their  spirit, 
incapable  of  fear,  was  chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious 
awe.     On  the  hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without 
disgrace  or  reluctance  before  their  spiritual  father.  But  the 
pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty  Germans  affected  to  deride 
the  diminutive  stature  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  the  Nor- 
mans were  informed  that  death  or  exile  was  their  only  alter- 
native.    Flight  they  disdained,  and,  as  many  of  them  had 
been  three  days  without  tasting  food,  they  embraced  the 
assurance  of  a  more  easy  and  honourable  d'.Jith.     They 
climbed  the  hill  of  Civitella,  descended  into  the  plain,  and 
charged  in  three  divisions  the  army  of  the  pope.     On  the 
left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard  count  of  Aversn,  and-Ro-  Hisdofoat 
bert  the  famous  Guiscard,  attacked,  broke,  routed,  and  pur- '^P'^  ^'"1'^'" 
sued  the  Italian  multitudes,  who  xjugnt  v.-ithout  ciscipline  18. 
and  fled  without  shame.     A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for 
the  valour  of  count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalrj-  of  the 
right  wing.     The  Germans^"*  have  been  described  as  un- 


dice. 
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CHAP,  skilful  in  the  iTianagemcnt  of  the  horse  and  lance:  but  on 
L^^-  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phalanx ;  and 
neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armour,  could  resist  the  weight 
of  their  long  and  two  handed  swords.  After  a  severe  con- 
flict, they  v/ere  encompassed  by  the  squadrons  returning 
from  the  pursuit ;  and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem 
of  their  foes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The  gates 
of  Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  pious  conquerors,  who  kissed  his  feet  to 
implore  his  blessing  and  the  absohuion  of  their  sinful  vic- 
tor}^  The  soldiers  beheld  in  their  enemy  and  captive,  the 
vicar  of  Christ ;  and,  though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of 
the  chiefs,  it  is  probabk  that  they  were  infected  by  the  po- 
pular superstition.  In  the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well- 
meaning  pope  deplored  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood, 
which  must  be  imputed  to  his  account :  he  felt,  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  sin  and  scandal :  and  as  his  undertaking 
had  f;:)iled,  the  indecency  of  his  military  character  was  uni- 
versally condemned.^*  With  these  dispositions,  he  listened 
to  the  offers  of  a  beneficial  treaty;  deserted  an  alliance  which 
he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  ratified  the  past 
Origin  of  and  future  conquests  of  the  Normans.  By  whatever  hands 
the  papal    ^i^      |^^^^  been  usuroed,  the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 

jnves'iiure  •'  .  . 

3-othe  Nor-  were  a  part  of  the  donation  of  Constantine  and  the  patrimo- 
jnaiis.  ^^^^  ^,£-  g^^  Peter:  the  grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the 
mutual  claims  of  the  pontiif  and  the  adventurers.  They 
promised  to  support  each  other  with  spiritual  and  temporal 
arms  ;  a  tribute  or  quit-rent  of  twelvepence  was  afterwards 
stipulated  for  every  plough-land :  and  since  this  memorable 
transaction,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  remained  above  se- 
ven hundred  years  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.^"^ 

Corpora  derideat  Noniiannica  qua:  breviora 
'  Esse  videbantur. 
The  verses  of  the  Apulian  are  commonly  in  this  strain,  tholigh  he  heats  hiin- 
self  a  lii'le  in  tiie  battle.     Two  of  his  siniilies  from  hawking  and  sorcery  are 
descn])tive  of  mannei-s. 

35  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M.  de  jSt, 
Marc  (torn.  ii.  p.  290...204).  As  Pe^er  Damianus,  the  oracle  of  the  times, 
hati  denied  the  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  hermit  (lugens  ereini  inco- 
la)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1053, 
Jfo.  10. ..17.)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two  swords  of  St.  Peter. 

36  Tlie  origin  and  natm-e  of  the  papal  hivestitures  are  ably  discussed  by  Gian- 
nor.e  (Tstoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  37. ..49.  57  ..66.)  as  a  lawyer  and  an- 
tiquarian.   Yet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  dtiiies  of  j)atriot  and  catholic, 

'ad;ipts  an  emjity  distinction  of  "  Ecclesia  Romana  non  dedit  sed  accepit," 
aud  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dangerous  confession  of  the  truth. 
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The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard^^  is  variously  deduced    CHAP, 
from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy:  from  the 
peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a  Grecian  princess  ;^^  g^^^j^  ^^^^ 
from  the  dukes,  by  the  ignorance  and  flattery  of  the  Itahan  character 
subjects.^^    His  genuine  descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  se-  Gul^card, 
cond  or  middle  order  of  private  nobility.'"'  He  sprang  from  ^-  ^-  ^^20 
a  race  of  vahassors  or  bannerets^  of  the  diocese  of  Coutan- 
ces,  in  the  lower  Normandy:  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was 
their  honourable  seat;  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous 
in  the  court  and  army  of  the  duke;  and  his  military  service 
was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.     Two  marriages, 
of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the  impartial 
tenderness  of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was 
insufficient  for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny;  they  saw 
around  the  neighbourhood  the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and  dis- 
cord, and  resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious 
inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and 
cherish  their  father's  age:  their  ten  brothers,  as  they  succes- 
sively attained  the  vigour  of  manhood,  departed  from  the 
castle,  passed  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the 
Normans.  The  elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit;  their 
success  encouraged  their  younger  brethren;  and  the  three 

37  The  birth,  character,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may  be  found 
in  Jeffrey  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  11.  16,  17, 18.  38,  39,  40),  William  Apulus 
(1.  ii.  p.  260. ..262),  William  Gemeticensis  or  of  Jumieges  (I.  xi.  c.  30.  p.  663, 
664.  edit.  Camden),  and  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad.  1.  i.  p.  23. ..27.  1- vi.  p. 
165,  166),  with  the  annotations  of  Ducange  (Not.  in  Alexiad.  p.  230. ..232. 
320),  who  has  swept  all  the  French  and  Latin  Chroniclesfor  supplemental  in- 
telligence. 

38  O  oe  Vo/^7re^Toi  (a  Greek  corruption)  »Te5  Jjv  Nof|M.xvvo?  r«  yfj/aj, 
Tijy  Tvx,^ii  u<J-nf^o(i  ....  Again,  f|  ct<pxvHi  7r»]iv  Tv^-/;i  7r£^«p«v-<j{.  And 
elsewhere,  (1.  iv.  p.  84.)  cctto  iv^XTna  Trevicii;  Kett  Tv^r,i  cc<pa.viii.  Anna 
Conuiena  was  bom  in  the  purple  ;  ye.  her  fatiier  was  no  more  than  a  private 
though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empire. 

39  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  2.)  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests  this 
princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Inveges,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Palermo  in 
the  last  century.  They  continue  the  succession  of  dukesfrom  Uollo  to  William 
II.  the  Bas'ard  or  Conquer. )r,  whom  they  hold  (comrr.unemenfe  si  tienne)  to 
be  the  father  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  :  a  most  strange  and  stupendous  blun- 
der! The  s'ins  of  Taucred  fought  in  Apulia,  before  William  II.  was  three 
years  old  (A.D.  1037). 

40  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate :  Certe  humilis  fuit  ac 
tenuis  Rob'-rt;  famUia,  si  ducalem  etregiiim  s])ectemus  apicem,adqt!em  pos- 
tea  perve.iit :  qux  h inesia  ta:nen  et  proeter  n^bilium  vulgarium  starum  et  con- 
diti'mem  illustris  habita  est,  "  qu<e  nee  humi  re.eret  nee  altum  quid  tumeret" 
(Wiilielm.  Maliubbur.  de  Gestis  Angloiiuu,  l.iii.  p.  107.  Not.  ad  Aleiiiad. 
p.  230). 
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CHAP,  first  in  seniorit)^,  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserv- 
^^  ^'  ed  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation  and  the  founders  of  the 
new  republic.  Robert  v/as  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of 
the  second  marriage  ;  and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his 
foes  has  endowed  him  with  the' heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of 
his  arm}^ :  his  limbs  were  cast  in  the  true  proportion  of 
strength  and  gracefulness ;  and  to  the  decline  of  life,  he 
maintained  the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the  command- 
ing dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his 
shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long  and  of 
a  flaxen  colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice, 
like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience  and  terror 
amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  chivalry, 
such  qualifications  are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  poet  or 
historian:  they  nnay  observe  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  the  right-hand  his  sword,  his 
lance  in  the  left;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  he 
v/as  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valour  from 
the  warriors  of  the  two  armies.^^  His  boundless  ambition 
was  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth  :  in  the 
pursuit  of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples 
of  justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity : 
though  not  insensible  of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandes- 
tine means  v/as  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage. 
The  surname  of  Guiscard^^  was  applied  to  this  master  of 
political  wisdom,  which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the 
practice  of  dissiriiulation  and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is  praised 
by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling  the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and 

41  I  shall  quote  with  pleasuie  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian  (1.  ii. 
p.  270): 

Pugnas  utvaque  manu,  nee  lancea  cassa,  nee  ensis 
Cassus  erat,  quocunque  manu  deducere  vellet. 
Ter  dejectus  equo,  ter  viribns  ipse  resumptis 
Major  in  arma  redit :  stimulos  furor  ipse  ministrat. 
Ut  Leo  cum  frendens,  5ic. 


Nullus  in  hoc  bello  sicuti  post  bella  probatum  est 

Victor  vel  victus,  tain  magnos  edidit  ictus. 
42  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own  idiom, 
interpret  Guiscard  or  Wiscard,  by  CalUdus,  a  cunning  man.  The  root  f  wise  J 
K  familiar  to  our  ear ;  and  in  the  old  word  TViscucn-,  I  can  discern  something 
of  a  similar  sense  and  termination.  Tsjv  •^v^ttv  xdvapyordToi)  is  no  bad 
traublauon  of  the  surnauie  and  character  of  Robert. 
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the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  CH/VP. 
an  appearance  of  military  frankness  :  in  his  highest  fortune,  ^  ^" 
he  was  accessible  and  cQurteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers ;  and 
while  lie  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  sulijects,  he  af- 
fected in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the  ancient  fa- 
shion of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapacious,  that  he 
might  distribute  widi  a  liberal,  hand :  his  primitive  indi- 
gence had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality ;  the  gain  of  a  mer- 
chant was  not  below  his  attention ;  and  his  prisoners  were 
tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty  to  force  a  discovery 
of  their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he  depart- 
ed from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horseback  and 
thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  bounti- 
ful ;  the  sixth  son  of  Tancrad  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps 
as  a  pilgrim  ;  and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brothers  and  countrymen  had 
divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia ;  but  they  guarded  their 
shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice  ;  the  aspiring  youth  was 
driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first 
exploits  against  the  Greeks  and 'the  natives,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber.  To  surprise  a  cas- 
tle or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the 
adjacent  villages  for  necessary  food,  were  the  obscure  la- 
bours which  formed  and  exercised  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  body.  The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his 
standard;  and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  his  fortune,  he  ^'^  amW- 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a  success. 
transient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty  re-  A. D.  1054 
strained.    After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender  age  of 
his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command  ;  they  were  re- 
duced to  a  private  estate  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian 
and  uncle  ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  sa- 
luted count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an 
increase  of  authority  and  of  force,  he  resumed  the  conquest 
of  Calabria,  and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him 
for  ever  above  the  heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of  ra- 
pine or  sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommunication: 
but  Nicholas  the  second  was  ^asily  persuaded,  that  the  divi- 
sions of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their  mutual  preju- 
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CHAP,  dice  ;  that  the  Normans  were  the  faithful  champions  of  the 
^^^-  Holy  See  ;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  alliance  of  a  prince 
than  the  caprice  of  an  aristocracy.  A  synod  of  one  hundred 
bishops  was  convened  at  Melphi;  and  the  count  interrupted 
an  important  enterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and  policy  con- 
ferred on  Robert  and  his  posterity,  the  ducal  title,"*^  with  the 
investiture  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands,  both  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the 
schismatic  Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Saracens.'*''  This 
apostolic  sanction  might  justify  his  arms  ;  but  the  obedience 
of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could  not  be  transferred  with- 
out their  consent ;  and  Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation 
till  the  ensuing  campaign  had  been  illustrated  by  the  con- 
quest of  Consenza  and  Reggio.  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he 
assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited  the  Normans  to  confirm 
by  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the  vicar  of  Christ:  the 
Duke  of     soldiers  hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  their  valiant  duke  ; 

A^n'l'ofiO  ^"^^  ^^^  counts,  his  former  equals,  pronounced  the  oath  of 
fidelity  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret  indignation.  After 
this  inauguration,  Robert  styled  himself,  "  by  the  grace  of 
"God  and  St.  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hereaf- 
"  ter  of  Sicily  ;"  and  it  was  the  labour  of  twenty  years  to  de- 
serve and  realize  these  lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy  pro- 
gress, in  a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  abilities 
of  the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation :  but  the  Normans 
were  few  in  number ;  their  resources  were  scanty ;  their 
service  was  voluntary  and  precarious.  The  bravest  designs 
of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  by  the  free  voice  of 
his  parliament  of  barons  :  the  twelve  counts  of  popular  elec- 
tion, conspired  against  his  authority  ;  and  against  their  per- 
fidious uncle,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 
revenge.  By  his  policy  and  vigour,  Guiscard  discovered  their 
plots,  suppressed  their  rebellions,  and  punished  the  guilty 
with  death  or  exile  :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years, 

43  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Robert  Guiscard  is  a  nice  and  ob- 
scure business.  With  the  good  advice  of  Giannone,  Muratori,  and  St.  Marc, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable  narrative . 

44  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059,  No.  69.)  has  published  the  ori- 
ginal act.  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liber  Censuurn,  a  Vatican 
MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Censuurn  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been  printed  by  Mura- 
tori (Antiquit.  niedii  &v\,  torn.  v.  p.  851. ..908):  and  the  names  of  Vatican 
and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  protestant,  and  even  of  a  philosopher. 
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and  the  national  strength,  were  unprofitably  consumed.  Af-  CHAP. 
ter  the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  ^^'^• 
and  Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and 
populous  cities  of  the  sea-coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts 
of  fortification  and  defence  ;  the  Normans  were  accustomed 
to  serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts 
could  only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage. 
The  resistance  of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight 
months:  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years. 
In  these  actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every 
danger ;  in  every  fatigue  the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he 
pressed  the  citadel  of  Salerno,  an  huge  stone  from  the  ram- 
part shattered  one  of  his  military  engines ;  and  by  a  splinter 
he  was  wounded  in  the  breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he 
lodged  in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry 
branches,  and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  on  all 
sides  open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of 
the  enemy.^' 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  li-  His  Italian 
mits  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  the  countries  '^""^"^^  ^* 
united  by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  seven  hundred  years.'*^  The  monarchy  has  been 
composed  of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
of  the  Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic  of 
Amalphi,  and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and  an- 
cient dutchy  of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were  ex- 
empted from  the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  first  for 
ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. The  city  and  immediate  territory  of  Benevento  had 
been  transferred,  by  gift  or  exchange,  from  the  German  em- 
peror to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  although  this  holy  land  was 
sometimes  invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more 
potent  than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  first  colony 
of  Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of  Capua ;  and  her 
princes  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  before  the  palace  of 
their  fathers.  The  dukes  of  Naples,  the  present  metropolis, 

45  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Apulian, 
the  first  and  second  hooks  of  Malaterra. 

46  The  conquests  of  Robert  Giiisoard  and  Roger  I.  the  exemption  of  Bene- 
ventoand  the  xii  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  arc  fairly  exposed  by  Giannone  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  1.  ix,  x,  xi.  and  1.  xvii.  p.  460. ..470. 
This  modern  division  was  not  establii>hed  before  the  time  of  Frederic  II. 
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CHAP,  maintained  the  popular  freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
^^^_^  Byzantine  empire.  Among  the  new  acquisitions  of  Guis- 
card,  the  science  of  Salerno/^  and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,"** 
School  of  rnay  detain  for  a  moment  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of 
a  erno.  ^^^  learned  faculties,  jurisprudence  implies  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  laws  and  property  ;  and  theology  may  perhaps 
be  superseded  by  the  full  light  of  religion  and  reason.  But 
the  savage  and  the  sage  must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of 
physic  ;  and,  if  our  diseases  are  inflamed  by  luxury,  the  mis- 
chiefs of  blows  and  wounds  Avould  be  more  frequent  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures  of  Grecian  medicine 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war, 
a  spark  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in  which  the  men  were  honest, 
and  the  women  beautiful.^^  A  school,  the  first  that  arose  in 
the  darkness  of  Europe,  was  consecrated  to  the  healing  art ; 
the  conscience  of  monks  and  bishops  was  reconciled  to  that 
salutary  and  lucrative  profession  ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients, 
of  the  most  eminent  rank,  and  most  distant  climates,  invited 
or  visited  the  physicians  of  Salerno.  The}''  were  protected 
by  the  Norman  conquerors  ;  and  Guiscard,  though  bred  in 
arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and  value  of  a  philosopher. 
After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine  years,  Constantine,  an 
African  Christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a  master  of  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  Salerno  was  en- 
riched by  the  practice,  the  lessons,  and  the  writings,  of  the 
pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine  has  long  slept 
in  the  name  of  an  university  ;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged 

47  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p  119... 127),  Miiratori  (  Antiqultat.  medii  yEvi,  torn, 
iii. dissert,  xliv.  p.  935,  936),  and  Tiraboschi  (Istoriadella  Letteturaltaliana), 
have  given  an  historical  account  of  these  physicians ;  their  medical  knowledge 
and  practice  must  be  left  to  our  physicians. 

48  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  Brenckman  (Trajecti 
ad  RhenuiTi,  1722,  in  4to).  the  indefatigable  author  has  inserted  twodissertar 
tions,  de  Republica  Amalphitana,  and  de  Amalphi  a  Pisanis  direpta,  which 
are  built  on  ihe  testimonies  of  one  hundred  and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  for- 
gotten two  most  important  passagesof  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  (A.  D.969), 
which  compare  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 

49  Urbs  Latii  non  ei^t  hac  delitiosiorurbe, 
Frugibus  arboribus  vino  redundat ;  et  unde 

Non  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desunt, 
Non  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  virorum. 

(Guliehnus  Appulus,  1.  iii.  p.  26f .) 
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in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the   Leonine    CHAP, 
verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.*"  IL  Seven       ' 
•miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  1-,.^^^  ^^ 
the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  re-  Auialphi. 
wards  of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was  of  narrow 
extent:  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open:  the  inhabitants 
first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western  world  with 
the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  East  j  and  this  use- 
ful traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and  freedom. 
The  government  was  popular,  under  the  administration  of 
a  duke  and  the  supremacy  of  the   Greek  emperor.     Fifty 
thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi  j 
nor  was  any  citv  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  silver, 
and  the  objects   of  precious  luxury.     The  mariners  who 
swanned  in  her  port  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
navigation  and  astronomy;  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass^ 
which  has  opened  the   globe,  is  due  to  their  ingenuity  or 
good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  ' 

least  to  the  commodities,  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India;  and 
their  settlements  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colo- 
nies.*' After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity,  Amalphia 
was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by 
the  jealousy  of  Pisa  ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fish- 
ermen is  yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  ca- 
thedral, and  the  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had  Conquest 
been  Ion";  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father's  ^^  Sicil>- 

^  -      -  by  count 

age.     He  accepted  the  welcome  summons;  hastened  to  the  Roger. 

50  Muratori  caiTies  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  Aiiglonim  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Nor 
is  this  date  afi'ected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake,  of  Pasquier  (Recherches 
de  la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  ii.  and  Ducange  (Glossar.  Latin).  The  practice  of 
rhyming,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of 
the  North  and  East  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  torn,  iii-  dissert,  xl.  p.  686. ..708). 

51  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apuliau  (1.  iii.  ]>■  267), 
contains  mucii  truth  andsonje  poetry  ;  and  the  third  line  may  be  applied  toth« 
sailor's  compass  : 

Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  auro 
Partibus  iniuimeris :  hac  plurimus  urbe  morattir 
Nauta  mark  de/ir/ue'vias  aperire  peritiis. 
Hue  et  Alexandri  diversa  ferunuirah  urbe 
Regis,  ec  Antiochi.  Gens  haec  freta  plurima  transit, 
His  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  nascjnturet  Afri. 
Hxc  gens  esttotum  prope  nobiliiata  per  orbem, 
Et  mercando  ferens,  et  aiiians  mercata  referre. 
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CHAP.  Apulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  after- 
^^^'  wards  the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valour  and  am- 
bition were  equal;  but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  elegant 
manners,  of  Roger,  engaged  tiie  disinterested  love  of  his  sol- 
diers and  people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance,  for  himself 
and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to 
robbery,  and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft;  and  so  loose 
were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  historian,  at 
his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses  from 
a  stable  at  Melphi.*^  His  spirit  emerged  from  poverty  and 
disgrace:  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and 
glory  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters^  a  most  audacious  re- 
proach of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  pos- 
sessions ;  but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  under- 
taken by  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  achieved  by 
a  small  and  private  band  of  adventurers."  In  the  first  at- 
tempt, Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabulous 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charyb'dis;  landed  with  only  sixty 
soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore ;  drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates 
of  JMessina;  and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  In  the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient 
courage  were  equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  re- 
lated with  pleasure,  that,  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  him- 
self, and  the  countess  his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single 
cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore  alternately:  that  in  a  sally 
his  horse  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the 
Saracens;  but  that  he  owed  his  rescue  to  his  good  sword, 
and  had  retr'ated  with  his  saddle  on  his  back, lest  the  mean- 
est trophy  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In 
the  siege  of  Trani,  three  hundred  Normans  withstood  and 

52  Latrocinio  amnigercruin  suorum  in  muUis  siistentabatur,  quod  quidem  ad 
ejus  ignominiam  non  dicimus;  sed  ipso  itaprsccipieiite  adhuc  villiora  et  rcpre- 
hensibillora  dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribus  patescar,  quam  laboriose  et  cum  quanta 
angu^tia  a  profunda  pau])erta'.e  ad  summum  culmendivitiarum  vel  honoris  at- 
tigerit.  Svich  is  the  preface  of  Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  25.)  to  the  horse -stealing. 
From  the  nionient  (I.  i.  c.  19.)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the 
elder  brother  sinks  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius 
Paterculus  inay  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

53  Duo  sibi  proficua  de'putans  animje  scilicet  et  corporis  si  terram  Idolis 
deditam  ad  cultuni  diviniin\  revcca.et  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  1).  The 
conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and  he  himself  has  given 
an  accurate  sunuxrary  of  the  chapters  (p.  544.. .546). 
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repulsed  the  forces  of  the  island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  CHAP, 
fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hun-  ^^^• 
dred  and  thirty-six  Christian  soldiers,  without  reckoning 
St.  George,  who  fought  on  horseback  in  the  foremost  ranks. 
The  captive  banners,  with  four  camels,  were  reserved  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and  had  these  barbaric  spoils 
been  exposed  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  Capitol,  they 
might  have  revived  the  memorv  of  the  Punic  triumphs. 
These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans  most  probably 
denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  lionourable  and  eques- 
trian rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six  follow- 
ers in  the  field;**  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpretation,  and 
after  everv  fair  allowance  on  the  side  of  valour,  arms,  and 
reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will  reduce 
the  prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a  fable. 
The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful  suc- 
cour from  their  countn^men  of  Africa:  in  the  siege  of  Pa- 
lermo, the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  gaUies  of 
Pisa;  and,  in  the  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  bro- 
thers was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation. 
After  a  war  of  thirty  years,**  Roger,  Mith  the  title  of  great 
count,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruit- 
ful island  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  his  administration  dis- 
plays a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  above  the  limits  of  his 
age  and  education.  The  Moslems  were  maintained  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  property  :*°  a  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet, 
harangued  the  conqueror,  and  was  invited  to  court;  his  geo- 
graphy of  the  seven  climates  was  translated  into  Latin;  and 
Roger  after  a  diligent  perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Ara- 
bian to  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy.*^  A  remnant  of 

54  See  the  word  inUites,  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

55  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had  intro- 
duced into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (1.  i.  c.  33.)  and  of  carrier-iiigeons  (c. 
42)  ;  and  that  the  bire  of  the  tarintula  provokes  a  windy  dis])osition,  qua:  per 
anum  inhoncste  crcpitando  emergit:  a  symptom  most  ridiculoubly  felt  by  the 
whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp  near  Palermo  (c.  36).  I  shall  add  an  ety- 
mology not  unworthy  of  the  xith  century  :  Messana  is  derived  from  Mess'u; 
the  place  from  whence  the  harvests  of  the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Rome 
(l.ii.  c.l). 

56  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  l.ii.  c.  45.  and  Glannone, 
who  remarks  the  general  toleration  of  the  Saracens  (torn.  ii.  p.  72). 

57  John  Leo  Afer.dc  Mediciset  Philosophis  Arabibiis,c.  14.  apud  Fabric. 
Bihliot.  Gra:c.  torn.  xiii.  p.  278,  279.  This  philosopher  is  named  Esscriph  Es- 
iachalli,  and  he  died  in  Africa,  A.  H.  516,  A.  D.  1122.  Yet  this  story  bears  % 
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CHAP,  Christian  natives  had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans  J 
they  were  re%yarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  Cross.  The  isl- 
and was  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff; 
new  bishops  were  planted  in  the  principal  cities;  and  the 
clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  liberal  endowment  of  churches  and 
monasteries.  Yet  the  Catholic  hero  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  Instead  of  resigning  the  investiture  of 
benefices,  he  dexterously  applied  to  his  own  profit  the  papal 
claims:  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  secured  and  en- 
larged, by  the  singular  bull  which  declares  the  princes  of 
Sicil)^  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  of  the  Holy  See.*^  ' 
Robert  in-  To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more 
Easiem  glorious  than  beneficial:  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Ca-' 
empire,  labria  v/as  inadequate  to  his  ambition ;  and  he  resolved  to 
1081.  embrace  or  create  the  first  occasion  of  invading,  perhaps  of 
subduing,  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East.*^  From  his  first 
wife,  the  partner  of  his  humble  fortunes,  he  had  been  di- 
vorced under  the  pretence  of  consanguinity,-  and  her  son 
Bohemond  was  destined  to  im^itate,  rather  than  to  succeed, 
his  ilkistrious  father.  Tlie  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the 
daughter  of  the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  Lombards  acquiesced 
in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son  Roger;  their  five  daugh- 
ters were  given  in  honourable  nuptials,^°  and  one  of  thera 
was  betrothed  in  a  tender  age,  to  Constantine,  a  beautiful 
youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Pvlichael.^'    But  the 

strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherif  ad  Edrissi,  who  presented  his  book  (Geo- 
graphia  Nub':ensis,  see  preface,  p.  88.  90.  170.)  to  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  A.  H. 
54S',  A.  D.  1153  (d'Herbelot,Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  786.  Prideaux's  Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  188.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535,  536  Ca- 
siri,  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispan.  torn,  ii  p.  9. ..13) ;  and  lam  afraid  of  some  miitake. 

58  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  cf  the  bishoprics  (1.  iv.  c.  7),  and  pro- 
duces the  original  of  the  bull  (1.  iv.  c.  29).    Glannone  gives  a  rational  idea  of. 
this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of  Sicily  (tom.  ii.  p.  95. ..102); 
and  St.  Marc  (  Abrege,  tom.  iii.  p.  217.. -301.  Istcolunin)  labours  the  case  with 
the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian  lawyer. 

59  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  fellow  Anna 
Comnena  (the  ist,  iiid,  ivth,  and  vh  books  of  the  Alexiad),  AVilliam  Appulus, 
(I.  ivth  and  vth,  p.  270. ..275),  and  JeRVey  Mala'erra  (1.  iii.  c.  13,  14.  24..29. 
39).  Their  infcrination  is  contemporary  and  anthennc,  but  none  cf  them  were 
e)  e  v/itnesses  of  the  war. 

60  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  A.\o,  a  mar- 
quis of  Lonihardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  aohle  (Guliclm.  Appul.  1.  iii.  p.  267), 
in  the  xilh  cenuiry,  and  whose  ancestcTS  in  the  xth  and  ixth  are  explored  by 
the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the 
marquis  Azzo,  are  derived  the  illustrious  lines  cf  Brunswick  and  Este.  See 
Muratori,  Antichitje  Estense. 

61  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praisesand  bewailsthat  hand- 
some boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials  (1.  i.  p.  23),  was  bs- 
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throne  of  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a  revolution:  the  CHAP. 
Imperial  family  of  Ducas  was  confined  to  the  palace  or  tlie  ^'^'^• 
cloister;  and  Robert  deplored,  and*  resented,  the  disgrace  of 
his  daughter  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who 
styled  himself  the  father  of  Constantine,  soon  appeared  at 
Salerno,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his  fall  and  flight. 
That  unfortunate  friend  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke,  and 
adorned  with  the  pomp  and  titles  of  Imperial  dignity:  in  his 
triumphal  progress  through  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael^* 
was  saluted  with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and  pope  Gregory  the  seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach, 
and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious  works  of  his  resto- 
ration. His  conversations  with  Robert  were  frequent  and 
familiar;  and  their  mutual  promises  were  justified  by  the 
valour  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures  of  the  East.  Yet 
this  Michael,  by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  a  pageant  and  an  impostor;  a  monk  who  had  fled  from 
his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  in  the  palace. 
The  fraud  had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard ;  and 
he  trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a  decent  co- 
lour to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  conqueror, 
into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory  was  the  only  argu- 
ment that  could  determine  the  belief  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulitv: 
the  Norman  veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their 
toils,  and  the  unv/arlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  knpwn 
and  unknown  dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In 
his  new  levies,  Robert  extended  the  influence  of  gifts  and 
promises,  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority;  and 
some  acts  of  violence  might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age 
and  infancy  were  pressed  without  distinction  into  the  ser- 
vice of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After  two  years  incessant 
preparations,  the  land  and  naval  forces  were  assembled  at 
Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme  promontory,  of  Italy;  and 

tro'.hed  as  her  husband  ;  he  was  «y*A;M.<«  ^t(5-{»{  ....  ©f«  ^iipav  dtXa- 
rift,r,i^x  ....  ;t;p«e-»  yum  ctToppov,  &c.  (p.  27).  Elsewhere,  she  describe* 
the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  &c.  1.  iii.  p.  71. 

6:  Anna  Comnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,  29.  Guliehn.  Appul.  1.  iv.  p.  271.  Galfrid 
Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p  579,  580.  Malatenais  more  cautious  in  his  style :  but 
the  Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 

MentitiJS  se  Michaclem 

Vencrat  a  Danais  q'lidam  scductor  ad  ilium. 
As  Gregory  VII.  had  believed,  Baronius,  almost  alone,  recognizes  tha  cmre- 
ror  Michael  (A.  D.  1080,  No.  44). 
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Siege  of 
Durazzo, 
A.D.' 
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Robert  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  v/ho  fought  by  his 
side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the  representative  of  the  em- 
peror Michael.  Thirteen  hundred  knights^^  of  Norman  race 
or  discipline,  formed  the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might 
be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand^^  followers  of  every  denomi- 
nation. The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines,  the 
wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked  on 
board  one  hundred  and  fitty  vessels :  the  transports  had  been 
built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  gallies  were  supplied  by 
the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Epirus  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between 
Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  ;^*  at  the  last  station  of  Otranto,  it 
is  contracted  to  fifty  ;^^  and  this  narrow  distance  had  sug- 
gested to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant 
idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Nor- 
man duke  dispatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  gallics  to  seize 
or  threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast, 
and  to  secure  an  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vallona 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops,  l^hey  passed  and  landed  with- 
out perceiving  an  enemy;  and  this  successful  experiment 
displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns 
were  subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name  of  Robert,  who  led 
his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I  use  the  modern  appella- 
tion) to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the  western  key 
of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient  renown,  and  recent 


63  Ipse  avmatre  militije  non  plusquam  MCCC  milites  secum  habuisse,  ab 
eis  quid  edim  negotio  interfuerunt  atcestalur  (Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  p.  583). 
These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273.)  styles  theequestris  gens 
ducis,  equites  de  gente  ducis. 

64  Eli  rpictKovrcc  ^tXtxoat,  says  Anna  Comneua  (Alexias,  1.  i.  p.  37); 
and  lier  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ships.  Ivit  in  Dyr- 
rachiun>  cum  xv  millibushominum,  says  the  Chronicon  Breve  Noniiannicum 
(Mura^ori,  Scriptores,  torn  v.  p.  278).  1  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these 
reckonings. 

65  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609.  edit.  Wesseling)  gives  a  true  and 
reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  which  is  strangely 
doubled  by  Strabo  (1.  vi.  p.  433.)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iii.  16). 

66  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6.  16.)  allows  quinquaginta  millia  for  this  brevissi- 
nius  cursus,  and  agrees  wi'.h  the  real  distance  from  Otranto  to  La  Vallona,  or 
Anion  (d'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  des  Cotes  de  la  Grece,  Sec.  p.  3. ..6). 
Herniolaus  Barbarus,  who  substitutes  centum  (Harduin,  Not.  Ixvi.  in  Plin.  1. 
iii),  might  have  been  corrected  by  every  Veneaan  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  e£ 
theguiph.j 
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fortifications,  by  George  Palaeologus,  a  patrician,  victorious  CHAP, 
in  the  Oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  ^^'^' 
and  Macedonians,  who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the 
character  of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
the  courage  of  Guiscardwas  assailed  by  every  form  of  dan- 
ger and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season  of  the 
year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow  unexpectedly  arose:  the  Adriatic  was  swelled  by  the 
raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confirmed 
the  old  infamy  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.^'  The  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  cars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away;  the  sea 
and  shore  were  covered  widi  the  fragments  of  vessels,  with 
arms  and  dead  bodies;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions 
were  eicher  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was 
laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted  se- 
ven days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The 
Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mari- 
ners who  had  explored  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  mount 
Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangei-s  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  had  wept  during  the  tempest;  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had 
been  solicited  by  the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  The  first  clay's  action  was  not  disadvantageous  to 
Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth,'^*  who  led  the  naval  powers 
of  his  father.  All  night  the  gallies  of  the  republic  lay  on 
their  anchors  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  and  the  victory  of 
the  second  day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolu- 
tions, the  station  of  their  archers,  the  weight  of  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  Apulian 
and  Raguslan  vessels  fled  to  the  shore,  several  were  cut 
from  their  cables  and  dragged  away  by  the  conqueror;  and 
a  sally  from  the  town  carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  the 
tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured 
into  Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the 

67  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunai,  Hirat.  carm.  i.  3.  The  precipitem  Af- 
r'cuin  deceitantcm  A(|uilonibus  et  rabieni  Noti,  and  the  inonsira  natantia  of 
t -e  ALltia'.t,  are  s->m;;\vha' eilarged ;  but  Horace  trembling  for  the  life  of 
Virgil,  's  ail  i  ■  eiej  iig  iiionun.  in  the  hi'itiry  of  poetry  and  friendship. 

68  Ta*  S^e  eti  to»  wwywir*  xvtu  it^v^ftrxirut  (Alexius,  1.  iv.  p.  106\ 
Yet  ''ic  NtrMUxns  shaved,  and  the  Venetians  wore  their  Ijeards ;  ihcy  must  have 
derided  the  ;io-b?ard  of  Bohemond  ;  an  harsh  interpretation !  (  Ducange,  Not. 
ad  Alexiad.  p.  28o.) 

VOL.  VI  I.  S  ■'' 
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CHAP,  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and  maritime  to^vns  with- 
drew from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute  and  provision. 
That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  disease;  five 
hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglorious  death ;  and  the 
list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent  burial)  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these  calamities,  the  mind 
of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invincible:  and  while  he  col- 
lected nevv^  forces  from  Apulia  and  Sicily,  he  battered,  or 
scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry 
and  valour  were  encountered  by  equal  valour  and  more  per- 
fect industry.  A  moveable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to 
contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  forwards  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of  the  door  or  draw- 
bridge was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the  wooden 
structure  was  instantly  consumed  bv  artificial  flames. 
The  army  While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in 
.ind  maici  ^j^^  j^tist  and  the  Normans  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor 

oi  tne  ein-  '  o        _ 

peror  of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius, 

Andl"^'  an  illustrious  captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian 
Septem-  dynasty.  The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian, 
observes,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  un- 
equal to  a  double  combat;  and,  on  this  principle,  she  ap- 
proves an  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which  allowed  her 
father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On 
his  accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  soldiers  and 
the  treasury  without  money  ;  }et  such  were  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,*^^  and  performed  a  march  of 
five  hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  his  majesty  was 
displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  com- 
panies of  horse-guards  ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by 
a  train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  Avhom,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, had  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged 

69  Miiratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  136,  1S7.)  observes,  that  some 
authors  (Petr us  Diac on.  Chron.  Casinen.  1.  iii.  c.49),  compose  the  Greek 
army  of  170,000  uieu,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck  oft",  and  that  Maia- 
terra  reckons  only  70,000  :  a  slight  inattention.  The  passage  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, is  in  tlie  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Protospata  (Script.  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  45). 
Malaterra  (1.  iv.  c.  27),  speaks  in  high,  but  indelinite,  terms  of  the  enn>€ror> 
eum  copiis  inuumerabilibus :  like  the  Apulian  poet  (I  iv.  p.  272): 
More  locustarum  niontes  et  plana  teguntur. 
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by  the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity.  CHAP. 
Their  }OUthful  ardour  might  animate  the  multitude;  but  ^^^" 
their  love  of  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordination  were 
pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  importunate 
clamours  for  speedy  and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the 
prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and 
starved  the  besieging  army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces 
recalls  a  sad  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  limits  of 
the  Roman  world:  the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in 
haste  and  terror  ;  and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia 
Minor,  had  been  purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Turks.  The 
strength  of  the  Gi^eek  army  consisted  in  the  Varangians  the 
Scandinavian  guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently  aug- 
raented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and  volunteers  from  the  Bri- 
tish island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror, the  Danes  and  English  were  oppressed  and  united: 
a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved  to  desert  a  land  of 
slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape  ;  and,  in  their  long 
pilgrimage,  they  visited  every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope 
of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  entertained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  their  first  station  was  in  a 
new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore:  but  Alexius  soon  recalled 
them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace;  and  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of  their  faith  and 
valour.^°  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader  revived  the  me- 
mory of  their  wrongs:  they  marched  with  alacrity  against 
the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus,  the  glory 
which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Va- 
rangians were  supported  by  some  companies  of  Franks  or 
Latins;  and  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople  from 
the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signalise  their  zeal 
and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergency  the  emperor 
had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Paulicians  or  Ma- 
nichaeans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria;  and  these  heretics  united 
with  the  patience  of  martyrdom,  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 

70  See  William  of  Malmsbnry  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  92.  Alexius 
fidem  Ar.gliirum  suscii)ieiis  praecijniis  faniiliaritaMbus  s-u:s  eos  ai/])licabat,ainr. 
rem  eorum  tilio  transcr.bens.  Oixlcricus  Vitalis  (Hist  Eccles.  1.  iv.  p.  508. 1. 
vii.  p.  641.)  relates  their  cir.igi-ation  from  E\)gland,  and  their  service  in 
Greece. 
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CHAP,    active  valour.^'   The  treaty  with  the  sultan  had  procured  a 
'^  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scy- 

thian horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of  the  Norman  ca- 
valry. On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of  these  formi- 
dable numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal 
officers.  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  "  your  danger:  it  is  ur- 
''  gent  and  inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms  and 
*'  standards;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accustomed 
"  to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union  are  our  only 
"  safety:  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more 
"  worthy  leader."  The  vote  and  acclamation,  even  of  his  se- 
cret enemies,  assured  him,  in  that  perilous  moment  of  their 
esteem  and  confidence;  and  the  duke  thus  continued:  "  Let 
"  us  trust  in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice 
''  of  the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and  our 
*'  baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the 
"  place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution  was 
vmanimously  approved;  and,  without  confining  himself  to 
his  lines,  Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  enemv.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river; 
his  right  wing  extended  to  the  sea;  his  left  to  the  hills:  nor 
was  he  conscious,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  Caesar 
and  Pompey  had  formerh^  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world. 72 
Battle  of  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexius  re- 
A  D.'  solved  to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted 
1081.  the  garrison  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by 
a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He  marched  in  two  co- 
lumns to  surprise  the  Normans  before  day-break  on  two 
different  sides :  his  light  cavalry  was  scattered  over  the 
plain;  the  archers  formed  the  second  line;  and  the  Varan- 
gians claimed  the  honours  of  the  van-guard.  In  the  first 
onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers  made  a  deep  and 
bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  C^uiscard,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards  and  Ca- 
labrians  ignoniiniously  turned  their  backs;  they  fled  towards 

71  See  the  ApiiV.an.l.  i.  p.  356.  The  chavactei"  and  story  of  these  Mani- 
cheeanshas  be^n  the  subject  ff  the  livih  chapter. 

72  Seethe  shnple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Caesar  himself  (Comment,  de 
Bell.  Civil,  iii.  41. ..75).  It  is  pity  that  Qliintus  Icilius  (M.  Guischard)  did  not 
live  to  analyse  these  operations,  as  he  has  done  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and 
Spain, 
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the  river  and  the  sea;  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  CHAP, 
to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined 
with  the  Venetian  gallies,  who  played  their  engines  among 
the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  Avere 
saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Ama-  %■ 

zon,  a  second  Pallas  ;  less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terri- 
ble in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  goddess:^^  though  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove,  by  her  ex- 
hortation and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops.^"*  Her  fe- 
male voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and 
arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  mag- 
nanimous in  council:  "  Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  whi- 
"  ther  do  ye  fly?  your  enemy  is  implacable;  and  death  is 
"  less  grievous  than  servitude."  The  moment  was  decisive: 
as  the  Varangians  advanced  before  the  line,  thev  discovered 
the  nakedness  of  their  flanks;  the  main  battle  of  the  duke,  of 
eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire;  they  couched 
their  lances,  and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irre- 
sistible shock  of  the  French  cavalry.^*  Alexius  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  a  general;  but  he  no 
sooner  beheld  the  slaughter  of  the  Varangians,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Turks,  than  he  despised  his  subjects  and  despaired  of 
his  fortune.  The  princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this 
melancholy  event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle, 

73  n«AA«5  «tAAj}  K!cv  i*.t)  A6iiv>iy  which  is  very  properly  translated  by  th« 
president  Cousin  (His*-,  df  Consraiitinople,  toni.  iv.  p.  131.  in  12'ino)  qui 
combartoit  ccmme  iine  Pallas,  quoiquelle  ne  fut  ))as  aussi  savante  que  celle 
d'Ath^nes.  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of  two  discordant  charatei-s, 
of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egy])t,  and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  llic 
Tritonian  lake  in  Lybia  (Banier,  Mythologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1...31.  in  12mo). 

74  Anna  Commena  (I.  iv  p.  116.)  admires,  with  some  degree  of  terror, 
her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins;  and  though 
the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  273.)  mentions  her  presence  and  her  wound,  he  repre- 
sents her  as  far  less  intrepid.  --' 

U.xor  in  hoc  bcllo  Roberti  forte  sagitta 

Qiiadam  Ixsa  fuit :  quo  vulnere  tcrrita  nullam 

Dum  s])erabat  opem  -.t  pa-ne  sutcgcrat  hosti. 
The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  f  r  a  female  prisoi.er. 

75  Atto  t«  tu  TefATTifirn  7rpeti'yti<recf*,tvtii  f^-i^X^'^  yivoc-Kuv  t-<}v  Trpa- 
T*iv  KUTo,  Tuv  ivccvTi6)v  t7r-7ra,criu,f  toiv  Y^iXTuy  ocvvTroi^ot  (Anna,  l.v.  p. 
133);  and  elsewhere  y.Ai  yxp  K£A-r«5  tvYif  Trx^  sTTo^Hf^evoi  f*.it  xvvxoi^-oi 
T>j»  offA-Tit  icctt  Tjjv  6eoti  eri*  (p.  140).  The  pedanrry  of  the  jirincess  in  tlic 
chuice  of  classic  aijjjellatior.s.  encouraged  Ducange  to  appl}  to  hiscouhtrymcn 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
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when  he  was  ahiiost  overthrown  b\-  the  stroke  of  a  lance, 
which  had  shivered  the  Imperial  hehnet.  His  desperate 
valour  broke  through  a  squadron  of  Franks  who  opposed 
his  flight;  and,  after  wandering  two  days  and  as  many  nights 
in  the  mountains,  he  found  some  repose,  of  body,  though 
not  of  mind,  in  the  walls  of  Lychnidus.  The  victorious 
Robert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble  pursuit  which  had 
suffered  the  scape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize  ;  but  he  consol- 
ed his  disejppointment  by  the  trophies  and  standards  of  the 
field,  the  v/ealili  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and  the 
glory  of  defeating  an  army  five  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the  victims  of 
their  own  fears  ;  but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were  slain  in 
this  mem.orable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  English,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand;'^*  the 
plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood ; 
and  the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honourable 
than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afBicted 
by  the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the 
contempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After  their  defeat, 
they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of  Durazzo  ;  and  a  Ve- 
netian commander  supplied  the  place  of  George  Palssologus, 
who  had  been  imprudently  called  away  from  his  station. 
The  tents  of  the  besiegers  were  converted  into  barracks,  to 
sustain  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
defiance  of  the  garrison,  Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience 
was  at  least  equal  to  their  obstinacy. ^^  Perhaps  he  already 
trusted  to  his  secret  correspondence  with  a  Venetian  noble, 
who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and  honourable  marriage.  At 
the  dead  of  night  several  rope-ladders  were  dropped  from 
the  walls;  the  light  Calabrians  ascended  in  silence;  and  the 
Greeks  were  awakened  by  the  name  and  trumpets  of  the 
conqueror.  Yet  they  defended  the  street  three  days  against 


76  Lupus  Protospata  (torn.  iii.  p.  45),  says  6000;  William  the  Apulian 
more  than  5000  (I.  iv.  p.  273).  Their  midebty  is  singular  and  laudable;  they 
might  with  so  liclle  trouble  have  slain  two  or  three  myriads  of  schismatics  and 
infidels ! 

77  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  Epi-dammts  to 
Dyrrachium  (Plin.  iii.  26);  and  the  vulgar  corrupnon  of  Duracium  (see  Ma- 
laterra)  bore  some  ailinity  to  hardness.  One  of  Robert's  names  was  Durand,  a 
dxiranda :  poor  wit!  (Alberic,  Mouacli.  iia  Chron.  apud  Ivluratori  Annali 
d'italia;  torn.  i.\.  p.  137). 
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in  enemy  already  master  of  the  rampart;  and  near  seven    CHAP, 
months  elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final       ^^^" 
surrender  oi  the  place.     From  Durazzo,  the  Norman  duke 
advanced  into  the  heartof  Epirusor  Albania;  traversed  the 
first  mountains  of  Thessaly;  surprised  three  hundred  Eng- 
lish in  the  city  of  Castoria;  approached  Thessalonica ;  and  *^ 
made  Constantinople  tremble.    A  more  pressing  duty  sus- 
pended the  prosecution  of  his  anibitlous  designs.     By  ship- 
wreck, pestilence,  and  the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to 
a  third  of  the  original  numbers;  and  instead  of  being  re- 
cruited from  Italy,  he  was  informed,  by  plaintive  epistles, 
of  the   mischiefs  and   dangers  which  had  been   produced 
by  his  absence  :  the    revolt  of  the    cities   and   bai^ons   of 
Apulia ;  the  distress  of  the  pope  ;  and  the  approach  or  in- 
vasion of  Henry  king  of  Germany.    Highly  pi-esuming  that  Return  of 
his  person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety,  he  repassed  ^^^^     ' 
the  sea   in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains  of  the  actions  of 
army   under  the  command    of  his  son  and   the   Norman  mond. 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his 
peers',  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader. 
The  son  of  Guiscard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  ;  and 
the  two  destroyers  are  compared  by  the  Greeks  to  the  ca- 
terpillar and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever 
has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.''^     After  winning  two 
battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Thessaly,    and   besieged    Larissa,  the    fabulous   realm    of 
Achilles,"^  which  contained  the  treasure  and  magazines  of 
the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet  a  just  praise  mi'.stnot  be  refused 
to  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  bravely  strug- 
gled with  the  calamities  of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the 
state,  he  presumed  to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of 
the  churches;  the  desertion  of  the  Manichasans  was  suppli- 
ed  by  some  tribes  of  Moldavia :  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
thousand  Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the  loss  of  their 

78  Bpa^tii  KXi  ctxtiaut;  ttviv  a»  rtg  xvTHi  Trx-rep*  xa,t  Cie»  (Anna, 
1.  i.  p.  35).  iJy  these  iiniilics,  so  diticrcnt  troin  those  of  Hjnier,  she  wishes  to 
insjjire  contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little,  noxious  animal,  a  conqueror. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  coninton  sense,  or  common  nonsense,  of  mankind  re- 
sists liCr  laudable  design. 

79  Pr  diit  hac  auctor  Trojanse  cladis  Achilles. 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (1.  v.  p.  275),  may  be  excused  by  the  more 
classic  ptietry  of  Virgil  (,£neid  II.  197).  Larisiseus  AchiUts,  but  it  is  not  jun'.i- 
teJ  by  the  geography  of  Homer. 
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CHAP,    brethren;  and  the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to 
^^^'      draw  the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and 
evolutions.     Alexius  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for 
action,  and  almost  incapable  of  motion  j^"  his  aixhers  were 
#  directed  to  aim  their  arrovvS  at  the  horse  rather  than  the 

man;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and  snares  were  scattered  over 
the  ground  on  which  he  might  expect  an  attack.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Larissathe  events  of  war  were  protracted 
and  balanced.     The  courage  of  Bohemond  was  always  con- 
spicuous, and  often  successful ;  but  his  camp  was  pillaged 
by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks:  the  city  was  impregnable;  and 
the  venal  or  discontented  counts  deserted  his  standard,  be- 
trayed their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empe- 
ror.    Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the   advan- 
tage, rather  than  the  honour  of  victory.     After  evacuating 
the  conquests,  which  he  could  no  longer  defend,  the  son  of 
Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced  by  a  fa- 
ther who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathised  in  his  mis- 
fortune. 
The  em-         Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies 
riem-y  III.  ^^  Robert,  the  most  prompt  and  pov/erful  was  Henry  the 
invited        third  or  fourth,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  em- 
Greeks       peror  of  the  West.   The  epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch*^  to 

^-  O-     his  brother  is  filled  with  the  warmest  professions  of  friend- 
1081 

ship,  and  the  most  lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance 

by  every  public  and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on 

his  success  in  a  just  and  pious  war,  and^complains  that  the 

prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audacious 

enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert.  The  list  of  his  presents 

expresses  the  manners  of  the  age,  a  radiated  crown  of  gold, 

80  The  tav  TreS'iXav  TrpesiXf^XTei,  wViich  incumbered  the  knights  on 
foot, have  been  ignoran'ly  translated  spurs  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexias,!,  v.  p, 
140).  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridiculous  and  incoijvenient 
fashion,  which  lasted  from  the  xith  to  the  xvth  century.  These  peaks,  in  the 
form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  foot,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a 
silver  chain. 

81  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,!,  iii.  p.  93, 94,  95.)  well  deserves  to  be  read 
There  is  one  expression,  ec^-poTreXsKW  ^eoif^tvov  fA.ii-a,  ^ftva-cupia,  which. 
Ducange  does  not  understand,  I  have  er.deavouied  to  grope  out  a  tolerable 
meaning:  ;(;;^f(ra(^/ov,  is  a  golden  crown;  etrpoTrs^iiKVi,  is  explained  by 
Simon  Portius  (in  I.exicD  Graeco-Barbar.)  by  Kepccvvei,  TFpfi^vp)  a  Hash  of 
lightning. 
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a  cross  set  with  pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  CHAP, 
with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a 
vase  of  sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and 
one  hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added  a  more 
solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  By- 
zantines of  gold,  with  a  farther  assurance  of  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand,  so  soon  as  Henry  should  have  entered 
in  arms  the  Apulian  territories,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath 
the  league  against  the  common  enemy.  The  German,^^  who 
was  already  in  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  fac- 
tion, accepted  these  liberal  offers,  and  marched  towards  the 
south:  his  speed  was  checked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of 
Durazzo;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms  or  name,  in  the  hasty 
return  of  Robert,  was  a  full,  equivalent  for  the  Grecian 
bribe.  Henry  was  the  sincere  adversary  of  the  Normans, 
the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  his  implaca- 
ble foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the  throne  and  mitre  had  been 
recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  that  haughty 
priest:*^  the  king  and  the  pope  had  degraded  each  other : 
and  e-ach  had  seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
throne  of  his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy  to  assume  the 
Imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the  tyrant  of 
the  church. ^^  But  the  Roman  people  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Gregory:  thv^ir  resolution  was  fortified  by  supplies  of  men 
and  money  from  Apulia;  and  the  city  was  thrice  ineffectu- 
ally besiged  bv  the  king  of  Germany.  In  the  fourth  year  he  Besieges 
corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  with  Byzantine  gold,  the  nobles  of  ^  0*^1081 
Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been  ruined  by  the  .■••1084. 

82  For  these  general  cvenls  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians  Sigonius, 
Barnnius,  Muratori,  Moshcim,  St.  Marc,  Ike. 

83  The  lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives  (St.  Marc. 
Abrege,  tons.  iii.  p.  235,  Sec.)  and  his  n^iraculous  or  magical  perfoi-mances  are 
alike  incrcdihle  to  a  modera  reader.  He  will,  as  usual  lind  some  instruction  in 
Le  Clerc  (Vie  de  Hildcbrand,  Bibliot.  ancienne  el  nioderne,  torn,  viii.)  and 
much  amusement  ill  Bayle  (Dictionarc  Critique,  Gregaiie'Vli).  That  pope 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  a  second  Athanasius  in  a  more  fortunate  age 
of  the  church.  May  I  presume  to  add,  that  the  portrait  of  Aihanasius  is  one 
of  the  passages  of  my  hibtory  (vol.  iii.  p.  37,  &.c.)  %s'ith  which  I  am  the  least 
dissaiislied  ? 

84  Anna,  wiJi  the  rancour  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  jiarociTTt^ras 
•  t/T«5  UecTTcii  (1.  i.  p.  32.)  a  pope  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit  upon  ;  and  ac- 
cuses him  of  scourging,  shaving,  perhaps  of  castrating,  the  ambassadors  of 
Henry  (p.  31.  33)  Bur  this  outrage  is  improbable  and  d;)ubtful  (see  the  sen- 
sible preface  of  Cousin). 

VOL.  VII.  T 
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CHAP,   war.     The   gates,  the   bridges,  and  fifty   hostages,   were 

delivered  into  his  hands :  the  antipope,  Clement  the  third, 

^.  -Q      was  consecrated  in  the  Lateran:  the  grateful  pontiff  crown- 

1084.      ed  his  protector  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  emperor  Henry 

.  .^^^. .   24  fi^^<^  ^"^^s  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor 

31.  of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne.     The  ruins  of  the  Sep- 

tizonium  were  still  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Gregory:  the 
pope  himself  was  invested  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  and 
his  last  hope  was  in  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Norman 
vassal.  Their  friendship  had  been  interrupted  by  some  re- 
ciprocal injuries  and  complaints;  but,  on  this  pressing  occa- 
sion, Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  by 
liis  interest,  more  potent  than  oaths,  by  the  love  of  fame,  and 
his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling  the  holy  banner, 
he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  : 
the  most  numerous  of  his  armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and 
thirty  thousand  foot,  v/as  instantly  assembled  ;  and  his  march 
fi-om  Salerno  to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public  applause 
and  the  promise  of  the  divine  favour.  Henry,  invincible  in 
sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at  his  approach;  recollected  some 
indispensable  affairs  that  required  his  presence  in  Lombar- 
dy;  exhorted  the  Romans  to  persevere  in  their  allegiance; 
Flies  be-  and  hastily  retreated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of  the 
fore  Ro-     Normans.    In  less  than  three  years,  the  son  of  Tancred  of 

bert:  .  .  p         .         . 

May.  Hauteville  enjoyed  the  glory  of  delivering  the  pope,  and  of 
compelling  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  to  fly 
before  his  victorious  arms.^^  But  the  triumph  of  Robert  was 
clouded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends 
of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled ;  but  the 
Imperial  faction  was  still  pov/erful  and  active:  on  the  third 
day,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult;  and  an  hasty  v»'ord 
of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  or  revenge,  was  the  signal 
of  fire  and  pillage. ^^  The  Saracens  of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of 

85  Sic  nno  tempore  victi 

Sunt  terrje  Domini  duo  :  vex  Alemanuicus  istc, 

Imperii  rector  Romani  inaxiuuis  ille. 

Alter  ad  arma  mens  urmis  superatur  ;  et  alter 

Noininis  auditi  sola  formidine  cessit. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  siioukl  distinguish  the  Greek 
as  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire  (1.  iv.  p.  2r4). 

85  The  narrative  of  Malatcrra  (I.  iii.  c.  37.  p.  SQ7,  588.)  is  authentic,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  fair.  Dux  ignem  exclarnans  urbe  incensa,  S^c.  The  Apnlian 
softens  the  mischief  (inde  quibitsdam  jcdibus  exustis,  which  is  again  exaggera- 
ted ia  some  partial  chronicles  (Muratori  Annali,  torn.  be.  p.  14?'). 
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Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his  brother,  embraced  this  fair  oc-  CHAP, 
casion  of  rifling  and  profaning  the  holy  city  of  the  Chris- 
tians: many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by 
the  allies  of  their  spiritual  father,  were  exposed  to  violation, 
captivity,  or  death;  and  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  from 
the  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was  consumed  by  the  flames, 
and  d.;voted  to  perpetual  solitude.^''  From  a  city,  where  he 
was  now  hated,  and  might  be  no  longer  feared,  Gregory  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Salerno.  The  artful 
pontiff"  might  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard,  with  the  hope  of 
a  Roman  or  Imperial  crown;  but  this  dangerous  measure, 
which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Norman, 
must  for  ever  have  alienated  the  most  faithful  princes  of 
Germany. 

The  deliverer  and  scourge'of  Rome  might  have  indulged  Second  ex- 

h,  --  .  P  1         •       1  r   1      nedition  of 

miselt  m  a  season  oi  repose  ;  but  m  the  same  year  of  the  Robert  mto 

flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  indefatigable  Robert  re-  Greece, 
sumed  the  design  of  his  Eastern  conquests.     The  zeal  or  io84  Oc- 
gi-atitude  of  Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valour  the  king-  ^ober, 
doms  of  Greece  and  Asia  f^  his  troops  were  assembled  in 
arms,  flushed  with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  num- 
bers, in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a 
swarm  of  bees  ;*'  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the 
powers  of  Guiscard  have  been  already  defined ;  they  were 
contained  in  this  second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty vessels  ;  and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbour 
of  Brundusium^"  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto. 

87  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatus  (de  Roma  veteri 
ct  nova,  I.  iv.  c.  8. p.  489.)  prettily  adds,  Duiaret  hodieque  in  Calio  montc  in- 
terque  ipsuin  et  capitolium  miscrabiiis  facies  prostratje  urbis,  nisi  in  hortoruin 
vinetorumque  aniKniiatem  Roma  resurrexisset  ut  perpetua  viriditate  contege- 
ret  vulnera  et  ruinas  suas. 

88  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised,  or  bestowed,  by  the  pope  (Anna, 
1.  i.  p.  32),  is  suftic'.ently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p.  270.) 

Komani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam  : 

Papaferebatur. 
Nor  can  I  iindcrs'ar.d  why  Gret.ser,  and  the  other  papal  advocates,  should  be 
displeased  with  this  ne\s'  instance  of  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

89  See  Homer  Iliad  B  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  quotation  by  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  &.c.  His  bees  are  the  image  of  a  disorderly  crowd  : 
their  discipline  and  public  works  Seem  to  be  the  ideas  of  a  later  age  (Virgil. 
jEncid.  1.  i). 

90  Gu.lielm.  Appulus,  I.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  port  of  Brundusium  was 
double  ;  the  outward  harbour  was  a  gulpli  covered  by  an  islaj^.d,  and  narrowing 
by  degrees,  tU  i  communicated  by  a  small  gullet  with  the  inner  harbour,  which 
embraced  the  ciry  on  both  sides.  Casar  and  nature  have  labcured  for  its  ruin  ; 
and  against  such  agens,  what  are  the  feeble  ctlbrts  of  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment :  (iwir.bumc's  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  384-. ..390.) 
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CHAP.  Alexius,  ftpprebensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously 
^^'  ^"  laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire  ;  and  ob- 
tained from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  important  succour  of 
thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  gallies,  and  nine  galeots  or 
ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and  magnitude.  Their  ser- 
vices were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly  of  trade, 
a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable 
as  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi. 
By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was 
covered  with  an  hostile  fleet ;  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the 
vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of 
a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage  ;  and  the  Norman  ti^oops  were 
'  safely  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.     "W'itli  twenty, 

strong  and  well-appointed  gallies,  their  intrepid  duke  im- 
mediately sought  the  enemv",  and  though  more  accustomed 
to  fight  on  horseback,  he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  his  brother  and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat. 
The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  disputed  in  three  engagements, 
in  sight  of  the  island  of  Corfu:  in  the  two  former,  the  skill 
and  numbers  of  the  allies  were  superior ;  but  in  the  third, 
the  Normans  obtained  a  final  and  complete  vicLory.9'  The 
light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  in  ignomini- 
ous flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the  Venetians  maintained  a 
more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven  were  sunk,  two  were  taken ; 
two  thousand  five  hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the 
mercy  of  the  victor  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  deplores 
the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  or  allies.  The 
vrant  of  experience  had  been  supplied  by  tlie  genius  of  Guis- 
card  ;  and  each  evening,  v.hen  he  had  sounded  a  retreat,  he 
calmly  explored  the  causes  of  his  repulse,  and  invented  new 
methods  how  to  remedy  his  ov/n  defects,  and  to  bafTie  the 
advantages  of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his 
progress :  v/ith  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  :  but,  instead  of  traversing  the 
hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his  arms  against  CTreece  and  the 
islands,  where  the  spoils  would  repay  the  labour,  and  where 

91  VVilliarn  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  276.)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Normans, 
and  forgets  the  two  jirevioits  defeats,  which  are  diligently  recorded  by  Ann 
Comne'.ia  (I  vi.  p.  159,  160,  161).  In  her  turn,  she  invents  or  iriagnifics  a 
fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  revenge  and  rewards.  Their  own  feelings 
\\era  far  differenf,  since  they  dtposed  their  dcgc,  propter  excidium  .stoli(Dan- 
duluii  in  Chron.  in  Iviuiatcri,  Script.  Renim  Italicariirn,  torn.  iii.  j).  249). 
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the  land  and  sea  forces  might  pursue  their  joint  operations  CHAP, 
with  vigour  and  effect.  But,  in  the  isle  of  Cephalonia,  his  LVI. 
projects  were  fatally  blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease  ;  Ro- 
bert himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  expired  in  his  a.  D.1085 
tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by  public  ru-  J^'^  ^^' 
mour,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor.^-  This  prema- 
ture death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination 
of  his  future  exploits :  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares, 
that  the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life.^^  With- 
out the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious  army  dispers- 
ed or  retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation  ;  and  Alexius, 
who  had  trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance. 
The  galley  which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Italian  shore ;  but  the  duke's  bodv  was 
recovered  from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Venusia,^'*  a  place  more  illustrious  ibr  the  birth  of  Horace,^* 
than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  se- 
cond son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  hum!)le 
station  of  a  duke  of  Apulia:  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his 
father  left  the  valiant. Boheniond  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
sword.  The  national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  claims, 
till  the  first  crusade  against  the  inlidels  of  the  East  opened 
a  more  splendid  field  of  giozy  and  conquest.^^- 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospects  are 

92  The  most  authentic  writers,  V\'ili;am  of  Apulia  (I  v.  27"),  Jeffrey  Ma- 
laterra  (1.  iii.  c.  41.  p.  5S9),  and  Romuald  of  Salerno  (Chron.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Kerum  lial.  torn,  vii),  are  ignorant  of  this  crime  so  apparent  to  our 
countrymen  William  of  Malaisbury  (^l.  \:i.  p.  10/),  and  Roger  de  H^veden 
(p.  71U.  in  Script,  post  Bedam)  :  and  the  latter  can  tell,  haw  die  just  Alexius 
married,  crowned,  and  burni:  ai:ve,  his  ienuie  accomplice.  The  English  his- 
trrian  is  indeed  so  blind,  that  he  ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wiscaid,  among 
the  knights  of  Henry  I.  who  ascended  the  throne  iifteen  years  after  the  duke 
of  Apuna's  death. 

93  The  joyful  Anna  C.omnena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave  of  an 
c.iamy  (  Alexiad,  I.  v.  p.  162. ..166)  ;  and  his  be:  t  praise  is  the  esteein  and  en- 
vy of  W  illiam  the  Contu'eror,  the  sovereign  of  iiis  family.  Gra:cia(says  Ma- 
la:crra)  hostibus  reccdcntibus  libera  la;ia  quievi::  Apulia  lOta  sive  Caiabriaiur- 
batur. 

94  Urbs  Venusina  nitct  taiuis  decorata  sepulchris, 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poem  (I.  v.  p.  278).)  William  of 
Malmsbury  (I.  iii.  p.  107.)  inserts  an  cpi.aph  on  Guiscard,  winch  is  not  worth 
transcribing. 

95  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia:  he  was  carried  to  Rome  in 
his  childhood  (Serin,  i.  6)  ;  and  his  repeated  allusions  to  the  d  .ubi.ul  nmit  of 
Apulia  and  Lucaniu  (Cann.  iii.  4.  Senn.  ii.  1.)  are  unworthy  of  his  age  and 
genius. 

96  See  Giannone  (torn.  il.  p.  SS...?.".),  and  the  historians  of  the  first  crusade. 
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CHAP,  alike  and  soon  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male  line  of 
^^  Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  and  at 
J.  .  J  Antioch,  in  the  second  generation  ;  but  his  younger  brother 
ambition  became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings  ;  and  the  son  of  the  great 
srea.t^^'^'  ^ount  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the 
count  of  spirit,  of  the  first  Roger.^^  The  heir  of  that  Norman  adven- 
A.  D^llOl^"-^^^^  was  born  in  Sicily:  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years, 
...1154,  he  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot  which 
26.  reason  might  envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a  moment  the  vi- 

sionary, though  virtuous,  wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger 
been  content  v/ithhis  fruitful  patrimony,  an  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  might  have  blessed  their  benefactor  ;  and,  if  a 
wise  administration  could  have  restored  the  prosperous  times 
of  the  Greek  colonies,^^  the  opulence  and  power  of  Sicily, 
alone  might  have  equalled  the  widest  scope  that  could  be  ac- 
quired and  desolated  by  the  sword  of  vrar.  But  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great  count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits  ; 
it  v/as  gratlned  by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice. 
He  sought  to  obtain  the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo, 
of  which  one  moiety  had  been  ceded.to  the  elder  branch  ; 
struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the  nieasure 
of  former  treaties;  and  impatiently  watched  the  declining 
Duke  of  l^calth  of  his  cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of 
Apulia,  Robert.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death, 
1127.  Roger  sailed  from  Palermo  with  seven  gallies,  cast  anchor 

in  the  bay  of  Salerno,  received,  after  ten  days  negociation, 
an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  capital,  commanded  the 
submission  of  the  barons,  and  extorted  a  legal  Investiture 
from  the  reluctant  popes,  who  could  no  longer  endure  either 
the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a  powerful  vassal.  The  sacred 
spot  of  Benevento  was  respectful]}'  spared,  as  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  ;  but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  com- 
pleted the  design  of  his  uncle  Guiscard;  and  the  sole  inherit- 

97  The  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Normali  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  four  books  of 
thelstoria  Civile  of  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  1.  xi...xiv.  p.  13S...340),  and  is  spread 
over  tVie  ixUi  and  .xth  volumes  of  the  Ifalian  Annuls  of  Muratori.  In  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Italique  (tom.i.  p.  175.  .222.)  I  find  an  useful  abstract  of  Capece- 
latroj  a  modern  Neapolitan,  who  has  composed,  intwovolumes,  the  history  of 
his  country  from  Roger  I.  to  Frederic  II.  inclusive. 

98  According  to  the  testimony  of  Phiils'usaud  Diodorus,  the  tyrant  Diony- 
sius  of  .Syracuse could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horse,  100,000  foot, 
and  '100  gallies.  Comjiare  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  251.  435.)  and  his  adver- 
sary Wallace  (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  306,  307).  The  ruins  of  Agrigeutum 
are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  d'Orv.lle,  Ileidescl,  Sv,-inburne,  !kc. 
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ance  of  tlie  Norman  conquests  Avas  possessed  by  the  vlcto-    CHAP. 
rious  Roger.     A  conscious  superiority  of  power  and  merit      ^'^^^' 
prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke  and  of  count;  and 
the  isle  of  Sicily,  with  a  third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of 
Italy,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom^?  which  would  only 
yield  to  the  monarchies  of  France  and  England.  The  chiefs 
of  the  nation  who  attended  his  coronation  at  Palermo,  might 
doubtless  pronounce  under  what  name  he  should  reign  over 
them ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a  Saracen  emir 
were  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  character;  and  the  nine 
kings  of  the  Latin  vvorid'°°  might  disclaim  their  new  associ- 
ate, unless  he  were  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme pontiff.  The  pride  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  confer  ^'^^,*  '^'"a 
a  title,  which  the  pride  of  the  Norman  had  stooped  to  soli-    a.  D.' 

cit  ;^<'"  but  his  own  legitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  adverse  ^  ^^3 
"  -^  ,  -^  Dec.  25... 

election  of  Innocent  the  second;  and  while  Anacletus  sat  in  A.  D. 
the  Vatican,  the  successful  fugitive  was  acknowledged  by  the  j  f  o- 
nations  of  Europe.  The  infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was 
shaken,  and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an 
ecclesiastical  patron;  and  the  sword  of  Lothaire  the  second 
of  Germany,  the  excommunications  of  Innocent,  the  fleets 
of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  were  united  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Sicilian  i-obber.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the  continent  of  Italy ;  a 
new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon^  or  flag- 
staff, as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and  suspend- 
ed their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was  of  short 
and  precarious  duration:  the  German  armies  soon  vanished 

99  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the  year  1127  to 
1135,  fouiuis  his  title  on  inerit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the  barons,  and  the 
ancient  roya'.ry  of  SicHy  and  Palermo,  without  introducing  pope  Anacletus 
(A'.exand.  Cornobli  Telesini  Abbatis  de  Rebus gestis  Regis  Rogcrii,  lib.  iv.in 
Muratori,  Script.  Rcrum  Ital.toni.  v.  p.  607. ..645). 

100  The  kings  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Castille,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.  The  three  first  were  more  ancient  than 
Charlemag.ie :  the  three  next  were  created  by  tlieir  sword,  the  three  last  by 
their  baptism  ;  and  of  these  the  king  of  Hungary  alone  was  honoured  or  de- 
based by  a  j.'apal  crown. 

101  Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  had  imagined  a  more  early  and  in- 
dependent rorontrion  (A.  D.  1130,  May  1),  which  Giannone  unwillingly  re- 
jecrs(tom.ii.  p.  1.57. .-1-14).  ThisRctionis  disproved  by  the  silence  of  contem- 
poraries; nnr  can  it  be  restored  by  a  spurious  charter  of  Messina  (Muratori, 
Annalid'Iiaila,  torn.  ».'■;.  p. 340.  Pagi,  Cr;:ica,  toni.  iv.  p.  467,468). 
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CHAP,  in  disease  and  desertion :'°-  the  Apulian  duke,  with  all  his 
adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror,  who  seldom 
forgave  either  the  dead  or  the  living ;  like  his  predecessor 
Leo  the  ninth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the 
captive  and  friend  of  the  Normans;  and  their  reconciliation 
was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  re- 
vered the  title  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
His  con-  A^s  a  penance  for  this  impious  w?a'  against  the  successor 
AfHca,       o^  St.  Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display 

A.  D.  1122  file  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished  with  ardour  a 
...1152.  .  ,  ,  .'  .  ^ 

vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and  revenge.     The  recent 

injuries  of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the 
heads  of  the  Saracens:  the  Normans,  vv'hose  blood  had  been 
mingled  with  so  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to 
remember  and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  contended  with 
the  decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite  caliph 
departed  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  rev/arded  the  real 
merit  and  apparent  lidelify  of  his  servant  Joseph,  with  a  gift 
of  his  royal  mantle,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace, 
with  its  sumptuous  furniture,  and  the  government  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,'''^  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph,  forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to 
a  distant  benefactor,  grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity; and  after  running  the  little  course  of  an  Oriental 
dynasty,  were  noAv  fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the 
side  of  the  land,  they  were  pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the 
fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  who,  before  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger, 
the  island  or  rock  of  Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled 
by  a  military  and  religious  colony,  was  inseparably  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily.     Tripoli, ^°^  a  strong  and  maritime 

102  Rojer  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire's  army,  who  sounri.ed, 
or  rather  cried,  a  retreat :  for  the  Germans  (says  Cinnainvis,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  51.) 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.     Most  ignorant  himself ! 

103  See  de  Gu'gnes,  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  369. ..373.  and  Car- 
donne.  Hist,  de  I'Afrique,  &c.  sous  la  Doinination  des  Arabes,  toin.  ii.  p.70... 
144.     Their  caramon  original  appears  to  be  Novairi. 

10-1  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  ormore  properly  the  Sherifal 
Edrisi)  urbs  fortis,  saxeo  inuro  vallata,  sita  prope  littus  maris.  Hanc  expugna- 
vit  Rojjerius,  qui  mulieribus  captivis  ductis,  viros  pere<nit. 
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city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  CHAP, 
the  males,  the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  he  justified  by  ^^^' 
the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  country, 
and  Mahadia^"*  from  the  Arabian  founder:  it  is  strongly 
built  on  a  neck  of  land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbour 
is  not  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain. 
Mahadia  was  besieged  by  George  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with 
9.  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallies,  amply  provided  with 
men  and  the  instruments  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled, 
the  Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the  last 
and  irresistible  assault,  and  secretly  escaping  with  the  Mos- 
lem inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  and  its  treasures  to  the 
rapacious  Franks.  In  successive  expeditions,  the  king  of 
Sicily  or  his  lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax, 
Capsia,  Bona,  and  along  tract  of  the  sea-coast  ;'°^  the  for- 
tresses were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a 
boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection,  might  be  inscribed 
with  some  flattery  on  the  sword  of  Roger.' °7  After  his  death, 
that  sword  was  broken  ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions 
were  neglected,  evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign 
of  his  succe'jsor.'°*  The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius 
have  proved,  that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inacces- 
sible nor  invincible:  y^t  the  great  princes  and  powers  of 
Christendom  have  repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments 
against  the  Moors,  who  may  still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest 
and  long  servitude  of  Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Normans  had  Hisinva- 
relinquished,  above  sixtv  vears,  their  hostile  designs  against  ^*'"  "* 
the  empire  of  the  East.  The  policy  of  Roger  solicited  a  pub-     A.  D. 
lie  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose  alliance 
would  dignify  his  regal  character:  he  demanded  in  marriage 

105  See  the  geography  of  Leo  Africanus  (in  Ra:'nusio,tom.i.  fol.74.  verso, 
fol.  75.  recto),  and  Sliaw's  Travels  (p.  110),  the  viith  book  of  Thuanus,  and 
the  xith  of  the  Abbe  de  Vertot.  The  possession  and  defence  of  the  place  was 
oft'ered  by  Charles  V.and  wifely  declined  by  the  knights  of  Malta. 

106  Fagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger ;  and  his 
criticism  was  supplied  bv  his  friend  the  Abb6  Longucnie,  with  s'>me  Arabic 
memorials  (A.  D.  1147,'  No.  26,27.  A.  D.  1148,  No.  16.  A.  D.1153,  No.  16), 

107  Appulus  et  Callabcr.  Siculiis  iiiiiii  servit  et  Afcr. 

A  proud  inscription,  wliich  denoics,  that  the  Ni.riiian  conquerors  were  still 
discriiTiinated  front  their  Cliristian  andMo?lem  subjecs. 

103  Hugo  Falcaiidus  (Hist.  Sicula,  in  Miiratori  Script,  torn.  vii.  p.  270, 
271.)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treacliery  of  the  admiral  IVlajo. 

VOL.   VII.  U 
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CHAP,    a  daughter  of  the  Comnenlan  family,  and  the  first  steps  of 
LVI 

the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favourable  event.    But  the 

contemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the 
vanity  of  the  new  monarch;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  expiated,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  people. '"^^  With  a  fleet  of  seventy 
gallies,  George  the  admiral  of  Sicily  appeared  before  Corfu: 
and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered  into  his  hands 
by  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a 
siege  is  still  more  calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  inva- 
sion, of  some  moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the  Nor- 
mans spread  themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of 
Greece;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Co- 
rinth, was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs  of 
Athens  no  memorial  remains.  The  ancient  walls,  which  en-, 
compassed  without  guarding  the  opulence  of  Thebes,  were 
scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the  gos- 
pel was  to  sanctify  an  oath,  that  the  lawful  owners  had  not 
secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Normans  the  lower  tovm  of  Corinth  was 
evacuated:  the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  abundantly  watered  by  the  clas- 
sic fountain  of  Pirene;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  Avant 
of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art  or 
nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the  labour 
(their  sole  labour)  of  climbing  the  hill;  their  general,  from 
the  commanding  eminence,  admired  his  own  victory,  and 
testified  his  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  tearing  from  the  altar 
the  precious  image  of  Theodoi-e  the  tutelary  saint.  The  silk 
weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to  Si- 
cily, composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  in 
comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth 
and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that 
the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 
Hisadmi-  were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of  this  naval  armament 

ral  delivers  i     j    i       ^  •  i  r    i 

Louis  VII.  was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue  of  the 
of  France :  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  In 

109  The  silence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon  or  betjin  too 
late,  must  be  supplied  by  Othoof  Frisingen,  a  German  (de  Gestis  Fredcrici  I. 
1.  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vi.  p.  668),  the  Venetian  Andrew  Dandu- 
lus(Id.  tom.xii.  p.282,  283),  and  the  Greek  writers  Cinnamus  (I.  iii.  c.  2... 
5.)  and  Nicetas  (in  Manuel,  I.  ii.  c.  1,..6). 
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his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the    CHAP, 
seventh  was  intercepted  by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated         ^  ^ 
the  laws  of  honour  and  religion.  The  fortunate  encounter  of 
the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captive  ;  and  after  a 
free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the  court  of  Sicily, 
Louis  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  and  Paris. "°    In  the  insults 
absence  of  the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  ,^^"ie*^"" 
were  left  without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger.    The  clergy  and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Manuel,  were  astonished  and  dismayed  at 
the  hostile  appearance  of  a  line  of  gallies,  which  boldly  cast 
anchor  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  city.    The  forces  of  the 
Sicilian  admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or  assault  of 
an  immense  and  populous  metropolis:  but  George  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  humbling  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking 
the  path  of  conquest  to  the  navies  of  the  West.    He  landed 
some  soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and 
pointed  with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire,  the  arrows 
which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of  the  Csesars.^'^ 
This  playful  outrage  of  the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  sur-  The  em- 
prised  an  unguarded  moment,  Manuel  afl"ected  to  despise,  ^"''?'^ 
while  his  martial  spirit,  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  pulses  the 
awakened  to  revenge.  The  Archipelago  and  Ionian  sea  were     "T'^d"^' 
covered  with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ;  but  I  know      1148, 
not  by  what  favourable  allowance  of  transports,  victuallers, 
and  pinnaces,  our  reason,  or  even  our  fancy,  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hundred  vessels, 
which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian.    These  opera- 
tions were  directed  with  prudence  and  energy:  in  his  home- 
ward voyage,  George  lost  nineteen  of  his  gallies,  which  were 
separated  and  taken:  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  im- 
plored the  clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign}  nor  could  a 

110  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue,  I  apply  the  vxp  oXtyov 
ti>^6t  TH  aA«>«(,  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  49.  Muvatori,  on  tde table  evi- 
dence (  Aimali  d'ltalia,  torn.  i.\.  p.  42'J,  421),  laughs  at  the  delicac.  of  the 
French,  who  maintain,  niarisque  nullo  impedieiite  periculo  ad  regnuin  pro- 
prium  reversiini  esse  :  yet  I  observe,  tliat  theiradvocate,  Diica.ige,  is  less  posi- 
tive as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus,  than  as  the  editor  cf  Joinville. 

111  In  palanum  regium  sagittas  igneas  injecir,  says  Daiuluhis  ;  but  Nice- 
tus,  1.  ii.c.  8.  p.  66.  transforms  them  into  B£A>)  xpyevjim  ty^mrx  ccTpxy-rni, 
and  adds,  that  Manuel  styled  this  insult  Tfctiyvtof,  and  yeXarx  .  .  .  Xy,^iv- 
•  nx.  These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Viucent  de  Beauvais,  are  again  trans- 
muted into  gold. 


1149. 
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CHAP,    ship,  a  soldier  of  the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a 
'  ^'      captive,  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  pros- 
perity and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a  declining 
state:  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of  Palermo  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  victory  or  defeat,  the  invincible  Manuel,  the  fore- 
most in  every  assault,  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  as  the  Alexander  or  Hercules  of  the  a>j. 
He  reduces      A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  hav- 
Apu  aaiid  -^       repelled  the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.    It  was  the  riirht 

Caia"jr;a,  or  ^  & 

A.  D.  and  duty,  it  miglit  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel  to 
restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire,  to  recover  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this  pretended 
king,  the  grandson  of  a  Norman  vassal.^'^  The  natives  of 
Calabria  were  still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and. 
worship,  which  had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  the  La- 
tin clergs' :  after  the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was  chained 
as  a  servile  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Sicily:  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  had  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  his  death 
had  abated  the  fear,  without  healing  the  discontent,  of  his 
subjects  :  the  feudal  government  was  always  pregnant  with 
the  seeds  of  rebellion;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  in- 
vited the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  majesty 
of  the  -purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars, 
prevented  IManuel  from  embarking  his  person  in  the  Italian 
expedition.  To  the  brave  and  noble  Palsologus,  his  lieu- 
tenant, the  Greek  monarch  entrusted  a  fleet  and  army:  the 
siege  of  Bari  was  his  first  exploit;  and,  in  every  operation, 
gold  as  well  as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory.  Saler- 
no, and  some  places  along  the  western  coast,  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  the  Norman  king;  but  he  lost  in  two  cam- 
paigns the  greater  part  of  his  continental  possessions;  and 
the  m.odcst  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and  falsehood, 
was  content  ^7ith  the  reduction  of  three  hundred  cities  or 
villages  of  Apulir,  and  Calabria,  whose  names  and  titles  were 
inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  prejudices  of 
the  Latins  vv^cre  gratified  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation, 
under  the  seal  of  the  German  Ca;sars;''3  but  the  successor 

113  For  the  invaFion  of  Ifaly,  which  is  ahnost  overlooked  by  Nice'as,  see 
the  more  polite  hi.st;,ry  of  Cinnamiis  (1.  iv.  c.  1...13.  p.  78. ..101),  who  intro- 
duces a  dlffu.'.c  narrative  bv  a  lofiy  jircfes  ion.  ^rspi  7rr,(;  'ZtaeXiui;  re,  kxi  rvi 

113  The  Liuin,  Otho  (de  GesUs  Fredcrica  1. 1.  ii.  c.  30.  p.  734),  attests  the 
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of  Constantine  soon  renounced  this  ignominious  pretence,    CHAP, 
claimed  the  indefeasible  dominion  of  Italy,  and  professed      ^^^' 
his  design  of  chacing  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.    By  Hisdesi'>-n 
the  artful  speeches,  liberal  giits,  and  unbounded  promises,  of  acfiuir- 
of  their  Eastern  ally,  the  free  cities  were  encouraged  to  per-  ^^[f^  ^^J 
severe  in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  deispotism  of  Western 
Frederic  Barbarossa:  the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the  a  dU-'^ 
contributions  of  Manuel;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian,  -.1174,  &c. 
a  river  of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  Ve- 
netians. "'*    The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it 
an  important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy:  it  was  twice  be- 
sieged by  the  arms  of  Frederic  ;  the  Imperial  forces  were 
twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  that  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  the  ambassador  of  Constantinople  ;   and  the  most 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants  were  rewarded 
by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.^'*    The 
pride  of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  Barbarian  col- 
league; his  ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the 
purple  from  the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,  in 
the  West,  as  in  the  East,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of 
the  Romans.  With  this  view,  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  the 
people  and  the  bishop  of  Rome.    Several  of  the  nobles  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Greek  monarch ;  ,the  splendid  nup- 
tials of  his  niece  with  Odo  Frangipani,  secured  the  support 
of  that  powerful  family,'^^  and  his  royal  standard  or  image 
was  entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis."^  During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  and  Alexander 
the  third,  the  pope  twice  received  in  the  Vatican  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Constantinople.  'They  flattered  his  piety  by  the 

forgery:  the  Greek,  Cinnamus  (I.  i.e.  4.  p.  78),  claims  a  promise  of  restitu- 
tion from  Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  is  always  credible  wiien  it  is 
told  of  the  Greeks. 

114  Qiiod  Anconitani  Grarcum  imperiuni  nimis  deligerent Veneii 

speciali  odio  Anconam  oderunt.  The  cause  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy,  were  the 
beiieiicia,  flumen  aureum  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  Latin  narrative  is  confirm- 
ed by  Cinnanius  (I.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  98). 

115  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Ancona ;  the  first  in  11 67,  against 
Frederic  I.  in  person  (  Annali,  tnui.  x.  p.  39,  &c.);  the  second,  in  llTo,  against 
his  lieutenant  Christiiin,  arclihishop  of  Mcntz,,  a  man  unworthy  of  his  name 
and  office  (p.  76,  &.C.).  It  is  of  ihe  second  siege,  that  we  possess  an  or  ginal 
narrative,  which  he  has  published  in  his  great  collection  (torn.  vi.p.  921  -.946). 

116  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa  Nova, 
published  by  Muratori  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  874). 

117  The  Bxa-iXeiot  o->j,M.£<a*  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv  c  14.  p.  99.)  is  susceptible 
of  this  double  sense.  A  s'.andard  is  more  Latin,  an  image  more  Greek. 


of  his  de 
signs. 
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CHAP.  long-promised  union  of  the  two  churches,  tempted  the  ava- 
^^^^  rice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted  the  Roman  pontilf  to 
sieze  the  just  provocation,  the  favourable  moment,  to  hum- 
ble the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  true  representative  of  Constantine  and  Augus- 
tus.^'« 

Failure  But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  es- 
'caped  from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  de- 
mands were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the  third, 
•who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolution;"^  nor 
could  the  pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dispute  to  renounce 
the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin  name.  After  his  re- 
union With  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory  language, 
confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommunicated  the 
adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final  separation 
of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome.'^°  The  free  cities  of  Lombardy  no  longer  re- 
membered their  foreign  benefactor,  and  without  preserving 
the  friendship  of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Venice.'^'  By  his  own  avarice  or  the  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  arrest  the  persons, 
and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants.  This 
violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  commer- 
cial people  :  one  hundred  gallies  were  launched  and  armed 
in  as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Greece;  but  after  some  mutual  v/ounds,  the  war  was  ter- 
minated by  an  agreement,  inglorious  to  the  empire,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  republic  ;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these 
and  of  fresh  injuries,  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  ge- 
neration. The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sove- 

118  Nihil  hominus  quoqne  petebat,  ut  quia  cccasio  justa  et  tempus  opportu- 
rium  et  acceptabile  se  obiulerant,  Romani  corona  imperii  a  saiicto  apostolo 
sibiredderetur ;  quoniair.  \\<n~i  ad  Frederici  Alamanni,  sed  adsuum  jusasseruit 
pertinere  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  a  Cardinal.  Arragonix,  in  Script.  Rerum  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  458).  His  second  embassy  was  accompanied  cumimmensa 
niultiiudine  pecuuiarum. 

119  Nimis  altaet  perplexa  sunt  (Vit.  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461),  says  th« 
cautious  pope. 

120  Msjefv  /^sFov  stvai  Xeyuti  Vtuf^n  tjj  vioTspu  Trpog  rijy  ■x-pecfivrcpccy 
•xrctXaiXTToppct,  ycKJ-av  (CiniiLimus,  1.  iv.  c.   14.  p.  99). 

121  In  his  sixth  book,  Clnnamus describes  the  Venetian  war,  which  Nice- 
tas  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  accounts,  which  do 
not  satisfy  our  curiositVjare  reported  by  the  annalist  Muratori,  under  the  years 
1171,  &c. 
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reign  that  he  v«^as  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  re-    CHAP, 
volt  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inade-     ^^^" 
quate  to  resist  the^  impending  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
His  prophesy  was  soon  verified  :  the  death  of  Palseologus  de- 
volved the  command  on  several  chiefs,  alike  eminent  in  rank, 
alike  defective  in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were  oppressed 
byland  and  sea;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escapedthe  swords 
of  the   Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility 
against  the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.'*^  Yet 
the  king  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Ma- 
nuel, who  had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore:  he 
respectfully  addressed  the  new  Justinian ;  solicited  a  peace 
or  truce  of  thirty  years,  accepted  as  a  gift,  the  regal  title  ; 
and  acknowledged  himself  the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman 
empire. ^2'  The  Byzantine  Caesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  Peace  with 
of  dominion,  without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  ^^^^ 
the  service  of  a  Norman  army;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years  A.D.115S. 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Con- 
stantinople.    About  the  end  of  that  period,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  de- 
served the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind :  the 
sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grandson  of  Roger,  was 
drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ;  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Andronicus  might  salute  the  strangers  as  friends, 
since  they  detested  their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies. 
The  Latin  historians  ^^*  expatiate  on  the  rapid  progress  of  Ljist  war 
the  four  counts  who  invaded  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  ar-  Greeksand 

mv,  and  reduced  many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  Normans, 
'  .  .  A  D  1185 

of  the  king  of  Sicily.    The  Greeks  "*  accuse  and  magnify 

122  This  victory  is  mentioniedby  Romuald  of  Salerno  (in  Muratori,  Script. 
Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  198).  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  in  the  praise  of  the  kingof 
Sicily,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  97,  98.)  is  much  warmer  and  copious  than 
Falcandus  (p.  268.  270).  But  the  Greek  is  fond  of  description,  and  the  Lalia 
historian  is  not  fond  of  WilliaTii  the  Bad. 

123  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  101,  102), 
and  Nicetas  (1.  ii.  c.  8).  It  is  diflicult  to  affirm,  whether  these  Greeks  deceiv- 
ed themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  portraits  of  the  grandeur  of  tha  j 
empire. 

124  I  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard  of 
Cremona  (p.  603),  and  of  Fossa  Nova  (p.  875),  as  they  arc  published  in  the 
seventh  tome  of  Muratori's  historians.  The  king  of  Sicily  sent  his  troops  con- 
tra nequitiam  Aiidronici  ....  ad  acquirendum  impcriuni  C.  P.  They  were 
capti  aut  confusi  ....  dccepti  captique,  by  Isaac. 

125  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas  (in  An- 
dronico,  1.  i.  c.  7,  8,  9.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  in  Isaac  Angelo,  1.  i.  c.  1...4),  who  now  b«- 
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CHAP,  the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelties  that  were  perpetrated 
in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
The  former  deplore  the  fate  of  those  invincible  but  unsus- 
pecting warriors  who  were  destroj-ed  by  the  arts  of  a  van- 
quished foe.  The  latter  applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the 
repeated  victories  of  their  countrymen  on  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora or  Propontis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  vmder 
the  walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution  which  punished  the 
crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united  against  the  Franks  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  successful  insurgents  :  ten  thousand 
were  slain  in  battle,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  the  new  emperor, 
might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance  in  the  treatment  of 
four  thousand  captives.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  last  con- 
test between  the  Greeks  and  Normans  :  before  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  )'-ears,the  rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded 
in  foreign  servitude  :  and  the  successors  of  Constantino 
did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  mo- 
narchy. 
William  I.  The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son 
kins- of'  ^^^  grandson:  they  might  be  confovinded  under  the  name 
Sicily,  of  William;  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the  epithets 
Feb  26  ^^  ^^^  '^'^''^  ^^^  ^^^  good:  but  these  epithets,  which  appear 
A.  D.  1166.  to  describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot  sti'ictly 
be  applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was 
roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William  did  not 
degenerate  from  the  valour  of  his  race;  but  his  temper  was 
slothful;  his  manners  were  dissolute;  his  passions  head- 
Strong  and  mischievous;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great 
admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  conspired  against 
the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest, 
Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture  of  Oriental  manners;  the 
despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the  haram,  of  a  sultan;  and 
a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  ascen- 
dant of  the  eunuchs,  v/ho  openly  professed,  or  secretly  che- 
rished, the  religion  of  Mahomet.  An  eloquent  historian  of 

comes  a  respectable  contemporary  As  he  survived  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire, he  is  above  ilattery :  but  the  fall  of  Constantinople  exasperated  his  pre- 
judices against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour  of  learning  I  shall  observe  that 
Homer's  great  comni«ntator,  Eustathius  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  refused 
to  desert  his  flock. 
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the  times'**  has  delineated  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  i'^^    CHAP, 
the  ambition  and  fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo;  the  revolt  and       ^'''  ^• 
punishment  of  his  assassins;  the  imprisonment  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  king  himself;  the  private  ft^uds  that  arose  from 
the  public  confusion;  and  die  various  forms  of  calamlt}^  and 
discord  which  afflicted  Palermo,  the  island,  and  the  conti- 
nent, during  the  reign  of  William  the  ni-s(,  and  the  minority 
ot  his  son.    The  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  William 
the  second,'^^  endeared  him  to  the  nation:  the  factions  were  fi'  ^j^ 

vjood, 

reconciled;  the  laws  were  revived;  and  from  the  manhood     A.  D. 
to  the  premature  death  of  that  amiable  prince,  Sicily  en-Mav7 
joyed    a   short  season    of   peace,    justice,   and    happiness,     A.  D. 
whose  value  was  enhanced  by  the   remembrance  of  the  j^^y  jq 
past,  and  the  dread  of  futurity.    The  legitimate  male  pos- 
terity of  Tancrcd  of  Hauteville,  was  extinct  in  the  person 
of  the  second  William ;  but  his  aunt,  the  daughter  of  Roger, 
had  married  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  age ;  and  Henry 
the  sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  descended  from 
the  Alps,  to  claim  the  Imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance 
ofhls  wife.    Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people, 
this  inheritance  could  only  be  acquired  by  arms;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  transcribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the  historian 
Falcandus,  who  writes  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  patriot  and  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman. 
"  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle 

126  The  Histrria  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcandus,  which  properly  extends  from 
11  )4  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection  (torn. 
vii.p.259...344.)  and  preceded  byanelociuentjjreface  or  epistle(p.251...2o8.) 
de  Calamitanbus  Sicilix.  Falcandus  has  been  styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily  ;  and, 
after  a  just,  but  immense,  abatement,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  centur}", 
from  a  senator  to  a  monk,  I  would  not  strip  him  of  his  title  :  his  narrative  is 
rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style  bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen  :  he  had 
studif.d  mankind,  and  feels  like  a  man.  I  ran.  only  regret  the  narrow  and  bar- 
ren field  on  which  his  laiiours  have  beencr  ". 

127  The  laborious  Ecnedictir.es  (I'Ar. .. ;  ve-ifier  les  Dates,  p.  896  )  are  of 
oi)inion,  that  the  true  name  of  Falcandus  is  Falcandus,  or  Foucanlt.  Accord- 
ing to  them.  Ungues  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  at  length  abbot  of 
Sf.  Deiiys,  had  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron  Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to 
the  mother  of  William  II.  archbishop  of  Pak-rmo,and  great  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  Falcandus  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian:  and  the  title  of 
Alumnus  (\vh  ch  he  bestows  on  himself),  appears  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
bom,  or  at  least  educated,  in  the  island. 

128  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St.  Germano  begins  his  histor}'  from  the 
death  and  praies  of  William  II.  After  some  unmeaningepithets,  he  thus  con- 
tinues: legis  et  justitise  cultis  tempore  siio  vigebat  in  regno ;  sufi  erat  quilibet 
fnrre  contentus;  (were  they  mortals?)  ubique  pax,  v.bique  securitas,  nee  latro- 
inim  metuebat  viator  insidias,  iiec  maris  nauta  oiTcndicula  piralarum  (Script. 
Kcrum  Ital.  torn,  vii,  p.  969). 

vol..  VII.  X 
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CHAP.  "  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and  educated  in  the  arts  and 
■  "  mannei's,  of  this  foitunate  isle,  departed  long  since  to  en- 
Lamenta-  "  ^^^'^  ^^'^  Barbarians  with  our  treasures,  and  now  returns 
tion  of  t]ie  "  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate  the  beauties  of  her 
Falcandus.  "  venerable  parent.  Already  I  behold  the  swarms  of  angrj' 
"  Barbarians:  our  opulent  cities,  the  places  flourishing  in  a 
*'  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated  by  slaughter, 
"  consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  inteip.perance  and 
"  lust.  I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens,  the 
"  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons.^^^  In  this  extremity  (he 
*'  interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act?  By  the 
*'  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valour  and  experience, 
"  Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet  be  preserved  ;^^°  for  in  the 
"  levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I 
"  can  repose  neither  confidence  nor  hope.^^'  Should  Cala- 
"  bria  be  lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the 
*'  naval  strength,  of  Messina,"  ^^  might  guard  the  passage 
"  against  a  foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce 
"  with  the  pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the 
"  fruitful  region,  so  often  wasted  by  the  fires  of  mount 
*'  iEtna,'"^  what  resource  will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts  of 
"  the  island,  these  noble  cities  which  should  never  be  vip- 
"  lated  by  the  hostile  footsteps  of  a  Barbarian  ?^^<  Catana  has 
*'  again  been  cverv/helmed  by  an  earthquake :  the  ancient 
"  virtue  of  Syracuse  expires  in  poverty  and  solitude  ;^^*  but 

129  Constantia,  primis  a  ciinabiilis  in  cleliciarum  tuarum  affluentia  diutius 
educata,  tuisque  insritutis,  doctrinis  et  mnvibus  informata,  tandem  opibus  tuis 
Barbarcs  delatura  discessit ;  et  nunc  cum  ingentibus  copiis  reveititur,  ut  pul- 

chen-'ima  nutricis  oniamenta  barbarica  focditate  contaminet Intueri 

mihi  jam  videor  tmbulentas  barbaronim  acies civitates  oijulentas  eS 

Icca  diuturna  pace  florentia,metiiconcutere,  crede  vastare,  rapinis  atterrere,  ei: 
foedare  luxuria :  hinc  cives  aut  gladiis  intercepti,  aut  servitute'depressi,  virg  nes 
constnpratK,  matron  je,  &c. 

130  Certe  £i  regcm  non  dubia  virtntis  elegerint,  nee  a  Saracenis  Christian! 
dissentiant,  poterit  rex  creatus  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatis  et  perdi'.is  sabvenirc, 
ct  incursus  hostium,  si  prudenter  egerit,  propulsare. 

131  III  Apulis,  qui,  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  novarum  rerum  studiis 
aguntur,  nihil  avbitror  si'ei  aut  fiducia  reponendura. 

132  Si  civiura  tuorum  virtuteui  et  audaclarn  attendas, mnrorum 

etiatn  aiTibitum  densis  turribus  circumseptuin. 

133  Cum  cradelita'ie  piratica  Theutonmn  confligat  atrccitas,  et  inter  ani- 
bustoB  iapidcs,  et  Eikn?e  iiagrantis  incendia,  £cc. 

134-  Earn  partem,  quam  nobilissimarum  civitatum  fulgor  illustrat,  qux  et 
foti  regno  singu'avi  meruit  privilegio  prsminere,  nef'arimn  estet  .  .  .  \c!  bar- 
baronim ingressu  poilui.  I  wish  to  transcribe  his  ficrid,  but  curious,  descnptiun 
of  the  palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain  of  ra'ermo. 

135  Vires  non  siuppetunt,  et  conatus  tnos  tam  inopia  civitim,  qtir.m  paucitas 
bellatcruni  elidunt. 
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"  Palermo  is  still  crowned  with  a  diadem,  and  her  triple    CHAP. 

"  walls  inclose  the  active  multitudes  of  Christians  and  Sura-      ^'^^' 

"  cens.     II  the  two  nations,  under  one  king,  can  unite  for 

"  their  common  safety,  they  may  rush  on  the  Barbarians 

"  with  invincible  arms.    But  if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by  a 

**  repetition  of  injuries,  should  now  retire  and  rebel ;  if  they 

"  should  occupy  the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  sea-coast, 

"  the  unfortunate  Christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  and 

"  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  must 

"  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  inevitable  servitude.'"^* 

We  must  not  forget,  that  a  priest  here  prefers  his  country 

to  his  religion;  and  that  the  Moslems,  whose  alliance  he 

seeks,  were  still  numerous  and   powerful  in  the  state  of 

3icih^ 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus,  were  at  Conquest 

first  gratified  b)'  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred,  kingdom 

the  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  birth  was  illegitimate,  °^  ^''^^'y 

but  M-hose  civil  and  military  virtues  shone  without  a  blemish,  ptror" 

Durincj-fourvears,  the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in  H^^iiry  VI. 

AD 
arms  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier,  against  the      i {94. 

powers  of  Germanv  ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive, 

of  Constantia  herself,  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appear 

to  surpass  the  most  liberal  measure  of  policy  or  reason. 

After  his  decease,  the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infant  son 

fell  without  a  struggle  ;  and  Henry  pursued  his  victorious 

march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.    The  political  balance  of 

Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the 

free  cities  had  consulted  their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they 

v/ould  have  combined  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to 

prevent  the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  with 

the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for  which  the 

Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this 

occasion  blind  and  inactive ;  and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine 

136  At  vero,  quia  difficile  est  Christianos  in  tanto  rcnmn  turbine,  sublato 
regis  timore  .-iaracent  s  non  opprimere,si  Saraceni  injuriis  fatigatiabcis  cocpe- 
rint  dissiderc  ec  casrella  forie  niaritima  vel  niontanas  nuuiiciones  cccupaverint ; 
uc  nine  cum  Theutonicis  suninia  virtute  pugnandum  iliinc  Saracenis  crebris 
instil:ibus  rccuiTendum,  quid  putas  acturi  sunt  Siculi  inter  has  dep/essi  angus- 
tias,  et  velut  inter  niaUeuni  et  incudem  nuilto  cum  discrimine  constituti  ?  hoc 
uclqi'.e  agent  qucd  poierunt,  ut  se  Barbars  miserabili  condit'one  dedentes,  in 
corum  se  conferant  potes'atem.  O  utinam  plcbiset  ]5rocerum,  Christianorum 
et  Sai-acenorum  voia  ccniveniant ;  ut  regem  sihi  cor.corditer  eligcntcs.barbaros 
totib.  viribus,  toto  cona.iime,  totiique  desidi-'riis  protui-bare  contendont.  The 
Normans  and  biciiians  appear  to  be  confounded. 
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CHAP,  the  third  had  kicked  away  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head 
' '  ''^^'  of  the  prostrate  Henry,^'^^  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy.  The 
Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade  and  establishment 
in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  gratitude 
and  speedv  departure  :^^^  their  fleet  commanded  the  streights 
of  Messina,  and  opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo ;  and  the 
first  act  of  his  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges,  and 
to  seize  the  property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  last 
hope  of  Faicandus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans  :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several 
thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain  ;  but  their  surviving  breth- 
ren fortified  the  mountains,  and  distui'bed  above  thirty  years 
the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the  second, 
sixty  thousand  Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apu- 
lia. In  their  vi^ars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  disgraced 
by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  this  national 
colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart 
of  Italy,  till  they  Avere  extirpated,  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurv',  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  An- 
jou.*''^  All  the  calamities  which  the  prophetic  orator  had 
deplored,  were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
German  conqueror,  lie  violated  the  royal  sepulchres,  and 
explored  the  secret  treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and  the 
whole  kingdom :  tlie  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious, 
might  be  easily  removed  ;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses 
were  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily.'^°  The  young 

137  The  testimony  of  an  Eng-lishman,  of  Roger  dc  Hoveden  (p.  639.)  will 
lightly  weigh  against  vhe  silence  of  German  and  Italian  hibtor}  (Muratori,  An- 
nali  li'Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  156).  The  priests  and  pilgriiTis,  who  relumed  from 
Rome,  exahed,  by  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of  the  holy  father. 

138  Ego  eniin  in  eo  cinn  Teiitonicis  manere  non  debeo  (Caflari,  Annal. 
Genuenses,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  vi.  p.  367,  o6i>). 

139  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Muratori 
(torn.  X.  p.  14.9.  and  A.  D.  1223.  1247),  Gianr.one  (toiii.  ii.  p.  385.)  and  of 
the  originals,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  Richai-d  de  St.  Germano  (torn.  vii.  p. 
996-)  JVlatteo  Spineili  de  Giovenazzo  (torn.  Vii.  p.  lOb-i.)  Nicholas  de  Jaiiisilla 
(tcm.  X.  p.  494  )  and  Mattco  Villani  (torn.  xiv.  1.  vii.  p.  103).  The  last  of 
these  insinuates,  that  in  reducing  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou 

■   employed  rather  artitice  than  violence. 

140  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec  (1.  iv  c.  20.)  Reperit 
tliesanrosabsconditosjet  omnem  lapidum  pretiosorum  etgci;imarum  gioriam, 
ita  ut  oneratis  160  -oOTr.ariis,  gloriose  ad  terrain  suam  redierit.  Roger  de  Hove- 
den, wh!>  meniions  the  violation  of  the  rcyal  tomb  and  corpses,  computes  the 
spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000 ounces  cf  gold  (p.  746).    On  these  occasions,  I  am 
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king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both  sexes,    CHAP, 
were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps  ;  and,      ^^'^• 
on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion,  the  captives  were  de- 
prived of  life,'of  their  ejes,  or  of  the  hope  of  their  posterity. 
Constantia  herself  was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  mise- 
ries of  her  country  ;  and  the  heiress  of  the  Norman  line 
might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband,  and  to  save 
the  patrimony  of  her  new-born  son,  of  an  emperor  so  famous 
ia  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  second.   Ten  Final  ex- 
years  after  this  revolution,  the  Fi-ench  monarchs  annexed  to  ti"e'^^j!J'"r° 

their  crown  the  dutchv  of  Normandv:  the  sceptre  of  her  "lans, 

•*  _  -  '  AD 

ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a  grand-daughter      i204. 

of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet;  and 

the  adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  trophies 

in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the 

East,  were  lost,  either  in  victory  or  servitude,  among  the 

vanquished  nations. 


CHAP.  LVII. 


The  Turks  of  the  House  of  Seljuk...,  Their  Revolt,  agahii^t  Mah- 
vnud  Conqueror  of  Hindostan..;-.  Togrul  szihducs  Persia,  and 
protects  the  Cali/ihs..,. Defeat  and  Captivity  of  the  Emperor 
Romanus  Diogenes  by  Alp  Arslcn,,. .Power  arid  Magnificence 
of  Malek  Shah.. ..Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.. ..State 
and  Oppression  of  Jerusalem. ...Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  Se- 
putclire. 

FROM  the  isle  of  Sicily,  the  reader  must  transport    CHAP. 
himself  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
Turks  or  Turkmans,  against  whom  the  fust  crusade  was  iuk 
principally  directed.   Their  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  ccn-  'i'^^i^Ks. 
turv  was  long  since  dissolved  ;  but  the  name  was  still  fa- 
mous among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  ;  and  the  fragments 
of  the  nation,  each  a  powei;iHal  aud  independent  people,  were 
scattered  over  the  desart  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Danube  :  the  colony  of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the 
republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied 

almost  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  "  Je  vou- 
"  drois  b'len  avoir  ec  qui  manciue." 
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CHAP,  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia 
^^^^'  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of 
these  nordiern  shepherds  overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Per- 
sia :  their  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  erected  a  splendid 
and  solid  empire  from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece 
and  Egypt;  and  the  Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion 
in  Asia  Minor,  till  the  victorious  crescent  has  been  planted 
on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
Mahmiid  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
the  Gaz-  ^^  Mahmud,^  the  Gaznevide,  who  i-eigned  in  the  eastern 
A.  D.  997  provinces  of  Persia,  one  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of 
""  "  ■  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi  v/as  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  this  des- 
cent of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was  merely  titular,  since 
it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan, 
who  still  paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Samanides,2  ^^i-^q  broke,  by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of 
political  slaver}-.  But  the  third  step  was  a  state  of  real  and 
domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of  that  rebel ;  from  Avhich 
Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  ascended  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  city  and  province  of  Gazna,^  as 
the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  his  grateful  master.  The 
falling  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and 
at  last  overthrown,  by  their  servants ;  and,  in  the  public  dis- 
orders, the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased.  For 
him  the  title  oi sultan*'  Vv^as  first  invented;  and  his  kingdom 


Or 


1  I  am  indebted  for  his  charrxter  and  history  to  d'Herbelot  (Bi'oliotheque 
»_^rientale,  Mahmud,  p.  533. ..537),  M.  de  Guignes  (Histoire  des  Huns,  torn, 
iji.  p.  155. ..173),  and  our  countryman  Colonel  Alexander  Dow  (vol.  i.  p.  23 
...83).  In  the  two  first  voluines  of  his  History  of  Hindostan,  he  styles  him- 
self the  translator  cf  tiie  Persian  Ferishta ;  but  hi  his  florid  te.\t,  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  the  version  and  the  original. 

2  Thedynasty  cf  the  Samanides  continued  125  years,  A.  D.  S74...999,  un- 

<r-    ^  ^i_.- „:„.,  „«J  ^„;,T    ■,,-.  tU^  T..1.U0  «f  T./r   A^  r'..;~„„„ 


turbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

3 ' Gaznali  hortos  non  habet ;  est  emporium  et  domicilium  merca.ura  Indi- 
es. Ab'.ilfedK  Cecgi-aph.  Reiske.  tab.  ^xiii.  p.  34-9.  d'Herbelot,  p.  364.  It 
has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

4  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  emplcr^-^d  an  Ara'.ian 
or  Chaldaic  word  that  f/ignifies  Lrd  and  mau-r  (d'Kerbelo*.,  p.  B25).  I:  is 
interpreted  Avrexpurapy  BcttrtMvg  BdTiXiUi-.  by  the  Byzantine  writers  of 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  nan'e  fS»>iT«!»e5-  Solda.'.'  '  '  ■  ■  '  -em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  and  Latin  laiiguag-rs,  af;er  )t  ha<'.  -'.az- 
nevides  to  the  SeHtikldeS;  and  o'hr  •■'-■';     i    ^  :•- -  --VS 
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was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the  neighbourhood  of   CHAP. 
Ispalian,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the     LVii. 
Indus.    But  the  piincipal  source  of  his  fame  and  riches  was 
the  holy  war  which  he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hin- 
dostan.  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page;  His  twelve 
and  a  volume  v/ould  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  bat-  i^i^to'^Hi'a"* 
ties  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions.     Never  was  the  dostan. 
Musulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  ri\'crs,  the 
barrenness  of  the  desart,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or 
the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.*  The  sultan 
of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander: 
after  a  march  of  three  months,  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir 
and  Thibet,  he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Kinnouge,''  on  the 
Upper  Ganges :    and,  in   a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and  vanquished  ibur  thou- 
sand boats  of  the  natives.   Dehli,  Labor,  and  Multan,  were 
compelled  to  open  their  gates :  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Gu- 
zarat  atti*acted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay ;  and  his 
avarice  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of  discovering  the  gol-   - 
den  and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute,  the  rajaha  preserved  their  dominions  ; 
the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes  :  but  to  the  religion  of 
Hindostan,  the  zealous  Musulman  was  cruel  and  inexora-      ' 
ble:  many  hundred  temples,  or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  many  thousand  idols  were  demolished ;  and 
the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and  rewarded 
by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promontory  of 
Guzarat,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the  last  re- 

(Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville,  p.  238  ..240.  Gloss.  Grxc.  et  Latin.)  labours 
to  find  the  title  of  sultan  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pc;sia ;  but  his  proofs  are 
mere  shadows;  a  proper  name  in  the  Themes  of  Constantine  (ii.  11),  an  an- 
ticipation of  Zonaras,  &.c.  and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khnsrou,  not  (as  he  believes) 
the  Sabsanide  of  the  sixth,  but  the  Seijukide  of  Iconiuin  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  246). 

5  Fer'.shta  (apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hi. dostan,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  mentions  the  re- 
port of  d  ['un  m  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I  am  slow  in  believing  this  prema- 
ture (  A.  L) .  1008.)  use  of  artillery,  I  must  desire  to  scrutinize  first  the  text,  and 
then  the  authoi-i'y  of  Ferishta,  who  lived  in  the  Mo.a;ul  court  in  the  last  century. 

6  Kinnouge,  or  Cauouge  (the  old  Palimbothra)  is  marked  in  latitude  27 
deg.  3  min.  longitude  80  deg.  13  min.  See  d'Anville  (  Anliquitc  de  I'lnde  p. 
60.. .62),  con-ecu-d  by  the  local  laiowledge  of  Major  Rcnncl  (in  his  excellent 
Memoir  on  his  map  of  Hindot;stan,  p.  37. ..43)  :  300  jewellers,  30,000  shops 
for  the  arecca  nut,  (-0.000  bands  of  musicians,  &c.  (  AbHJfed.  Geograph.  tab. 
.w.  p.  274.  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  16),  will  allow  an  ample  deduction. 
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CHAP,  maining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese.'^  It  was  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages  ;  two  thousand 
Brahmins  Avere  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Deitv, 
whom  they  washed  each  morning  a^d  evening  in  water  from 
the  distant  Ganges  :  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of 
three  hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  five 
hundred  dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  bii-th  or  beauty. 
Three  sides  of  the  temple  wei'e  protected  by  the  ocean,  the 
narrow  isthmus  Avas  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificial  preci- 
pice ;  and  the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a 
nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Kinnouge  and  Dehli ;  but  if  the  impious  stranger 
should  presume  to  approach  their  holy  precincts,  he  would 
surely  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengeance. 
By  this  challenge,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a 
personal  trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty 
thousand  of  his  worshippers  were  pierced  bv  the  spears  of 
the  Moslems  :  the  walls  were  scaled ;  the  sanctuary  was 
profaned;  and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace 
at  the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said 
to  have  offered  ten  millions  sterling  for  his  ransom  ;  and  it 
was  urged  by  the  wisest  counsellers,  that  the  destruction  of 
a  stone  image  would  not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos  ; 
and  that  such  a  sum  might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the 
true  believers.  "  Your  reasons,"  replied  the  Sultan,  "  are 
"  specious  and  strong ;  but  never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
"  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a  merchant  of  idols.""  He  repeat- 
ed his  blows,  and  a  treasure  of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed 
in  the  belly  of  the  statue,  explained  in  some  degree  the  de- 
vout prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments  of  the 
idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bag- 
dad listened  to  the  edifying  tale ;  and  Mahmud  was  saluted 
by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  fortune  and 
faith  of  Mahomet. 
His  cha-  From  the  paths  of  i:lood,  and  sucii  is  the  history  of  nations, 

I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  ilowers  of  sci- 
ence or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is 
still  venerable  in  the  East :  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity  and  peace;  his  vices  were  concealed  by  the 

7  The  idolalers, of  Europe,  says  Ferislua  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  66).  Consul^ 
Abulfcda  (p.  2";^),  and  Rcuuel's  map  of  Hiiidocslan.' 


racter. 
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veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  CHAP, 
justice  and  magnanimity.  I.  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan,  an  ^^^I- 
unhappy  subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  in- 
solence of  a  Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
house  and  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours,"  said  Mahmud, 
*'  inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will  judge 
"and  punish  the  offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide, 
invested  the  house  with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been 
seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adulteiy.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmudfell 
prostrate  in  prayer,  and  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded 
some  homely  fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracious- 
ness of  hunger.  The  poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  aveng- 
ed, was  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity : 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain  the 
motives  of  this  singular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
"  pect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could  dare  to  perpe^ 
*'  trate  such  an  outrage  ;  and  I  extinguished  the  lights,  that 
*'  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was 
"  a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of  the  offender ;  and  so 
*'  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed  three  days  with- 
*'  out  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your  complaint."  II* 
The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western  Persia :  he 
was  disarmed  by  an  epistle  of  the  sultana  mother,  and  de- 
layed his  invasion  till  the  manhood  of  her  son.*  "  During 
"  the  life  of  my  husband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  "  I  was 
*'  ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition  :  he  was  a  prince  and 
"  a  soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more  ;  his 
"  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare 
"  not  attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious 
"  would  be  your  conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat!  and 
"  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty."  Ava- 
rice was  the  only  defect  that  tarnished  the  illustrious  charac- 
ter of  Malimud;  and  never  has  that  passion  been  more  richly 
satiated.  The  Orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility 
in  the  account  of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the 

8  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothcquc  Orientale,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters,  apothegms, 
&c.  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  tlie  iiiotiYes  of  public  action. 
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CHAP,  avidity  of  man  has  never  accumulated;  in  the  magnitude  of 
^^  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have  never  been  pro- 
duced by  the  workmanship  of  nature.^  Yet  the  soil  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  impregnated  with  precious  minerals ;  her  trade, 
in  ever}'  age,  has  attracted  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  j 
and  her  virgin  spoils  were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Maho- 
metan conquerors.  His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  laboriously 
won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  sur- 
veyed the  vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gaz- 
na ;  burst  into  tears  ;  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without 
bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  v/hich  he  could  no  lon- 
ger hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  reviewed  the 
state  of  his  military  force ;  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  fifty- 
five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred  elephants  of  bat- 
tle.^" He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human  greatness  ; 
and  his  grief  was  embittered  by  the  hostile  progress  of  the 
Turkmans,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  his 
Persian  kingdom. 
Manners  In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular  opera- 
and  emi-  ^^^^  ^^  government  and  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neigh- 
the  Turks  bourhood  of  cities  ;  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned  to 
rnans^  '  ^^^  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkynans.^^  Of 
A.  D.  980  the  last  mentioned  people,  two  considerable  branches  ex- 
tend  on  either  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  the  western  colony 
can  muster  forty  thousand  soldiers  ;  the  eastern,  less  obvi- 
ous to  the  traveller,  but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  families. 
In  the  midst  of  civilized  nations,  they  preserve  the  manners 
of  the  Scythian  desart,  remove  their  encampments  with  the 
change  of  seasons,  and  feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of 

9  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p. 
53),  or  six  pounds  three  ounces :  the  largest  in  the  treasury  of  Dehli  weighed 
seventeen  nniskals  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii.  p.  280).  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  East  all  coloured  stones  are  called  rubies  (p.  355),  and  that  Tavernier 
saw  three  larger  and  more  precious  among  the  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le 
plus  puissant  et  plus  magnifique  de  tons  les  Rois  de  la  terre  (p.  376). 

10  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Kinouge  is  said  to  have  possessed 
2500  elephants  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274).  From  these  Indian 
stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  volume  (p.  235):  or  from 
that  note  he  may  correct  these  stories- 

11  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners,  in  the  history 
of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p. 
633,  634),  and  a  valuable  note  by  th«  editor  of  the  Histoire  Genealogique  des 
Tatars,  p.  535...538. 
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palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only  CHAP. 
riches ;  their  tents,  either  black  or  white,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  banner,  are  covered  with  felt,  and  of  a  circular 
form  ;  their  winter  apparel  is  a  sheep-skin  ;  a  robe  of  cloth 
or  cotton  their  summer  garment :  the  features  of  the  men 
are  harsh  and  ferocious ;  the  countenance  of  their  women  is 
soft  and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit 
and  exercise  of  arms ;  they  fight  on  horseback  j  and  their 
courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  contests  with  each  other 
and  with  their  neighbours.  For  the  licence  of  pasture  they 
pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign  of  the  land  ;  but  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  elders. 
The  first  emigration  of  the  eastern  Turkmans,  the  most  an- 
cient of  their  race,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century  of 
the  Christian  sera.^^  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of  the  Jaxartes 
was  often  violated :  in  each  invasion,  after  the  victory  or 
retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wandering  tribe,  embrac- 
ing the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  free  encampment  in 
the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of  Transoxiana  and 
Carizme.  The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired  to  the  throne 
encouraged  these  emigrations,  which  recruited  their  armies, 
awed  their  subjects  and  rivals,  and  protected  the  frontier 
against  the  wilder  natives  of  Turkestan;  and  this  policy  was 
abused  by  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief 
of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Bochara. 
The  sultan  had  enquired  what  supply  of  men  he  could  fur- 
nish for  military  service.  "  If  you  send,"  replied  Ismael, 
*'one  of  these  aiTOWs  into  our  camp,  fifty  thousand  of  your 
*'  servants  will  mount  on  horseback."  "  And  if  that  number,'' 
continued  Mahmud,  "should  not  be  sufficient?"  "Send 
"  this  second  arrow  to  the  hord  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find 
"  fiftv  thousand  more."  "  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dissem- 
bling his  anxiety,  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole 
"force  of  your  kindred  tribes?"    "  Dispatch  my  bow,"  was 

12  The  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the  Sel- 
jukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  history  of  the  Huns,  by  M.de  Guignes 
(torn.  i.  Tables  Chrcniologiques,  l.v.  torn.  iii.  l.vii.  ix,x),  and  the  Bibliothe- 
que  Orientaleof  d'Heibclot  (p.  799. ..802  897. ..901),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen. 
p.  331. ..333),  and  Abuipharagius  (Dynast,  p.  221,  222). 
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CHAP,  the  last  reply  of  Ismacl,  "  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the 
LVII.  u  summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse." 
The  apprehension  of  such  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the 
heart  of  Chorassan,  where  they  would  be  separated  from 
their  brethren  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  ijiclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  walls  of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country 
was  an  object  of  temptation  rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vi- 
gour of  government  was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death 
of  the  sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds  were  converted  into 
robbers  ;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected  into  an  army 
of  conquerors :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was 
afflicted  by  their  predatory  inroads  ;  and  the  Turkmans 
were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  measure  their  courage  and 
numbers  with  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  Asia.  Massoud, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud,  had  too  long  neglected 
the  advice  of  his  v/isest  Omrahs.  "  Your  enemies,"  they  re- 
peatedly urged,  "  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm  of  ants;  they 
*'  are  now  little  snakes  ;  and,  unless  they  be  instantly  crush- 
*'  ed,they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magnitude  of  serpents." 
After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility,  after  the  re- 
pulse orpartial  success  of  hislieutenants,the  sultan  marched  in 
person  against  the  Turkmans,  who  attacked  him  on  all  sides 
with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular  onset.  "Massoud,"  says 
the  Persian  historian,^''  "  plunged  singly  to  oppose  the  tor- 
"  rent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  gigantic 
"  force  and  valour  as  never  king  had  before  displayed.  A 
*'  few  of  his  friends,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions,  and 

A.  D,  1038.  "  that  innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave,  seconded  their 
"lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal  sword, 
*'the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or  retreated  before  him. 
"  But  now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard, 
*'  misfortune  was  active  behind  it;  for  when  he  looked  round 
*'  he  beheld  almost  his  whole  armv,  excepting  that  body  he 
"commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of  flight." 
The  Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treache- 
ry of  some  generals  of  Turkish  race  ;  and  this  memorable 


Thev  de- 
feat the 
Gazne- 
vides,  and 
subdue 
Persia, 


13  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p-  89.  95. ..98.  I  have  copied  this  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner ;  but  I  suspect,  that  by  some  odd 
fatality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  has  been  improved  by  that  of  Ossian. 
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day  of  Zendecan  '■*  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the   CHAP, 
shepherd  kings."  J-^^^ 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Uyj^^sty  of 
election  of  a  king;  and,  if  the  probable  talc  of  a  Latin  his-  tl'c  Selju- 
torian^*  deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the^^^'ioss 
choice  of  their  new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  sue-  -1152. 
cessively  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  familv,  and  a 
candidate;  they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand 
of  a  child ;  and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by  Togrul 
Beg,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of  Seljuk,  Avhose  surname 
was  immortalised  in  the  greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sul- 
tan Mahmud,  who  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  national  ge- 
nealogy, professed  his  ignorance  of  the  famil}-  of  Seljuk; 
yet  the  father  of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of 
power  and  renown."  For  a  daring  intrusion  into  the  harain 
of  his  prince,  Seljuk  Avas  banished  from  Turkestan:  with  a 
numerous  tribe  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  passed  the  Jax- 
artes,  encamped  in  the  ncighboui-hood  of  Samarcand,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  in  a  war  against  the  infidels.  His  age,  of  an  hun- 
dred and  seven  years,  surpassed  the  life  of  his  son,  and  Sel- 
juk adopted  the  care  of  his  two  grandsons,  Togi'ul  and  Jaa- 
far;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  sultan,  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.    The  Reign  and 
blind  determination  of  chance  was  justified  bv  the  virtues  of '^r^'^'^J^*j 
the  successful  candidate.   It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  Beg, 
the  valour  of  a  Turk ;  and  the  ambition  of  Togrul  "*  was     iq^-^  "^ 

14  The  Zendekan  of  d'Herbelot  (p.  10:8),the  Dindaka  of  Do-.v  fvol.  i.  p. 
97),  is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abiilfeda  (Ge'.r^aph.  p.  345.  Reiske),  a 
small  town  of  Chorassan,  two  days  jonrney  from  Marii,  and  renowned  through 
the  East  for  the  production  and  inanufactnre  of  cotton. 

15  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedn'niis,  ti^Di.  ii.  p.  766,  767.  Zonaras, 
torn.  ii.  p.  255.  Nicephoriis  Bryenniiis,  p.  21),  have  confounded,  in  thi.*;  revo- 
lution, the  truth  of  tiirie  and  place,  of  names  and  jiersons,  of  causes  and  events. 
The  ignorance  and  errors  of  rhese  Greeks  (which  I  shall  not  stop  to  unravel) 
may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by 
their  most  ek^quent  predecessors. 

16  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  633.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  ancient  and 
famous  in  the  East. 

17  D'Herbtlot,  p.  801.  Yetafterthe  fortune  of  hispostcrity-,  Seljuk  became 
the  thirty-fourth  in  knieal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiab.  emperor  of  Touran 
(p.  800).  The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  house  ')f  Zir.gis  gave  a  dilVerent  cast  to 
flattery  and  fable;  and  the  historian  Mirkhond  derives  the  Sel'itikides  from 
Alankavah,  the  virgin  mother  (]).  801.  col.  2).  If  they  be  the  same  as  the 
Zalzuts  of  Abiilghazi  Bahadar  Khan  (Hist.  Genealogiqne.  p.  148),  we  quote 
in  their  favour  the  most  weighty  evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  de- 
scendant of  Zingis,  Alankavah,  or  Alancu,  and  Ognz  Khan 

}8  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangrolipi.K  of  the  Greeks. 
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CHAP,  equal  to  his  valour.  By  his  arms,  the  Gaznevides  were  ex- 
pelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and  gradually 
driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  search  of  a  softer  and 
more  wealthy  conquest.  In  the  West  he  annihilated  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bowides;  and  the  sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  nation.  The  princes  who  had  felt, 
or  who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows,  bowed  their  heads  in 
the  dust;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan,  or  Media,  he  ap- 
proached the  Roman  confines  ;  and  the  shepherd  presumed 
to  dispatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to  demand  the  tribute 
and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.*^  In  his 
own  dominions,  Togrul  was  the  father  of  his  soldiers  and 
people;  by  a  firm  and  equal  administration  Persia  was  re- 
lieved from  the  evils  of  anarchy;  and  the  same  hands  which 
had  been  imbrued  In  blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice 
and  the  public  peace.  The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest, 
portion  of  the  Turkmans  ^°  continued  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  their  ancestors  ;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Euphrates, 
these  military  colonies  were  protected  and  propagated  by 
their  native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of  the  court  and  city 
were  refined  by  business  and  softened  by  pleasure  :  they 
imitated  the  dress,  language,  and  manners,  of  Persia ;  and 
the  royal  palaces  of  Nishabur  and  Rei  displaved  the  order 
and  magnificence  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  most  deserving 
of  the  Arabians  and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honours 
of  the  state  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  em- 
braced with  fervour  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
The  northern  sv/arms  of  Barbarians,  who  overspread  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  separated  by  the 
consequences  of  a  similar  conduct.  Among  the  Moslems, 
as  among  the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local  traditions  have 
yielded  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system, 

His  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  1027, 1028.)  and  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  189. ..201). 

19  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  774,  775.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  257.  With  their 
usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambassador  as  a  sherif, 
who,  like  the  byncelhis  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar  and  successor  of  the 
caliph. 

20  From  William  of  Tyre,  I  have  borrowed  this  distinction  of  Turks  and 
Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  names  are  the 
same,  and  the  addition  of  vian,  is  of  the  same  import  in  the  Persic  and  Teuto- 
nic idioms.  Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etyinology  of  James  de  Vitry  (Hist. 
Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  1061),  of  Ttircomani,  quasi  Txirci  et  Comani.  a  mixed 
people. 
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to  the  fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  CHAP, 
triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious,  as  it  ^^^'^^• 
was  not  assisted  by  any  visible  splendour  of  worship  which 
might  alkire  the  Pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry. 
The  first  of  the  Scljukian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by  his 
zeal  and  faith  :  each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which 
are  enjoined  to  the  true  believers :  of  each  week,  the  two 
first  days  were  consecrated  by  an  extraordinary  fast ;  and  in 
everv  city  a  mosch  was  completed,  before  Togrul  presumed 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  palace.^' 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  Hedellvers 
a  lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But  that  *  l^-^^  ^{^j 
sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs  of  Bag-  A.  D.  1055. 
dad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove 
his  title  in  the  judgment  of  the  strong  though  illiterate  Bar- 
barians. Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas  ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity 
the  robe  of  honour  which  was  presented  by  the  Fatimite 
ambassador.  Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite  had  changed 
with  the  change  of  fortune  ;  he  applauded  the  victory  of 
Zendecan,  and  named  the  Seljukian  sultan  his  temporal 
vicegerent  over  the  Moslem  world.  As  Togrul  executed 
and  enlarged  this  important  trust,  he  was  called  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed  the  holy  summons, 
which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his  arms.**  In  the  palace  of 
Bagdad,  the  commander  of  the  faithful  still  slumbei-ed,  a 
venerable  phantom.  His  servant  or  master,  the  prince  of  the 
Bowides,  could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  insolence  of 
meaner  tyrants  ;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  oppres- 
sed by  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs.  The 
presence  of  a  conqueror  was  implored  as  a  blessing;  and  the 
transient  mischiefs  of  fire  and  sword  were  excused  as  the 
sharp  but  salutary  remedies  which  alone  could  restore  the 
healtli  of  the  republic.  At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force, 
the  sultan  of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan  :  the  proud 
were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared ;  the  prince  of  the 
Bowides  disappeared;  the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate  rebels 

21  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  tom.iii.  p.  165,   166,  16r.    M.  de  Guigr.es 
quotes  Abulmahasen,  an  historian  of  Eg)'pt. 

22  Consult  the  Bibliothoque  Orienialc,  in  the  articles  of  tlie  A6bassides,  Ca- 
her,  and  Caiem,  and  the  Annals  of  Elniacin  and  Abulpharagius. 
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CHAP,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and  he  inflicted  a  lesson  of 
^^^^'  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  After  the 
chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of  his  labours ;  and  a 
Hisinves-  solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of  religious  preju- 
titure,  ^jj,g  over  Barbarian  power.*"  The  Turkish  sultan  embarked 
on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca,  and  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  on  horseback.  At  the  palace  gate  he  respectfully 
dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  pi-eceded  by  his  emirs 
without  arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his  black  veil : 
the  black  garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
The  conqueror  of  the  East  kissed  the  ground,  stood  some 
time  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  towards  the  throne 
by  the  vizir  and  an  interpreter.  After  Togrul  had  seated 
himself  on  another  throne,  his  commission  was  publicly  read, 
which  declared  him  the  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of 
the  propheti  He  was  successively  invested  with  seven  robes 
of  honour,  and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of 
the  seven  climates  of  the  Arabian  empii'e.  His  mystic  veil 
was  perfumed  with  musk  ;  two  crowns  were  placed  on  his 
head;  two  scymetars  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  symbols 
of  a  double  reign  over  the  East  and  West.  After  this  inau- 
guration, the  sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating  himself 
a  second  time ;  but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  se- 
cond visit  to  Bagdad,  the  Seljukian  prince  again  rescued  the 
caliph  from  his  enemies  ;  and  devoutly,  on  foot,  led  the  bri- 
dle of  his  mule  from  the  prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Togrul's  sister  with  the 
successor  of  the  prophet.  Without  reluctance  he  had  intro- 
duced a  Turkish  virgin  into  his  haram;  but  Cayem  proudly 
refused  his  daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the 
blood  of  the  Hashemites  wdth  the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shep- 
herd; and  protracted  the  negociation  many  months,  till  the 
gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue  admonished  him  that  he 


23  For  this  curious  ceremonvj  I  am  indebted  to  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  iii.  p, 
197,  198),  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  who  composed  in 
Arabic  the  history  of  the  Seljukides  (torn.  v.  p.  365).  I  am  ignorant  of  his 
age,  country,  and  character. 
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was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  royal  nuptials  were    chap. 
followed  byythe  death  of  Togrul  himself;^*  as  he  left  no     ^-^ "l- 
children,  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title  and  ,^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
prerogatives  of  sultan;  and  his  name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  A.D.  1063 
was  pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet 
in  this  revolution,  the  Abbassides  acquired  a  larger  measure 
of  liberty  and  power.     On  the  throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish 
monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the  domestic  administration 
of  Bagdad  ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  were  re- 
lieved from  the  ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian 
dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy  The  Turks 
of  the  Saracens  respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome ;  V^^'^'^^  ^^^^ 

.  .  .      .  .      *^oman 

which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces,  and  Basil,  empire, 
had  been  extended  as  far  as  Antioch  and  the  eastern  boun-  j^^q  ' 
daries  of  Armenia.  I'wenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Basil,  his  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown 
race  of  Barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian  valour  with 
the  fanaticism  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. ^^  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  over- 
spread a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Taurus  to  Ar- 
zeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting 
impression  on  the  Greek  empire.  The  torrent  rolled  away 
from  the  open  country ;  the  sultan  retired  without  glory  or 
success  from  the  siege  of  an  Armenian  city;  the  obscure 
hostilities  were  continued  or  suspended  v/ith  a  vicissitude 
of  events;  and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  re- 
newed the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.^P    The  name  of 

24  Eodem  anno  (  A.  H  455.)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus  ....  rex  fuit  rle- 
mens,  prudens,  et  pcritus  regnandi,  cujus  terror  corda  mortalium  invaserat, 
ita  ut  obcdircnt  ci  rcges  atque  ad  ipsiin\  scriberent.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen, 
p.3'4'2.  vers.  Erpenii. 

25  For  the:.e  wars  of  the.  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general  the  Byzantine 
histories  of  Zonanis  and  Ccdrenus,  Scylitzes  ihe  continiiatorof  Cedrenus,  and 
Nicephonis  Bryennins  Cncsar.  The  two  first  of  these  were  monks,  the  two  lat- 
ter statesmen  ;  yet  cuch  were  the  Greeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  cha- 
racter is  scarcely  discernible.  For  the  Or  eniais,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth 
of  d'Heibc'lot  (see  titles  of  the  first  SeljuLides)  and  the  accuracy  of  de  Gnignes 
(Hist,  dcs  Huns,  tom.iii.  1.  x). 

26  '■Ed>£pero  '/xp  fv  TafKoii  A^ye?,  »?  £/^  7r£7r/)<wjM.£vav  x,XTx^pxd>rivcit 
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CHAP.    Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular 
^^'  idea  of  the  perfection  of  man;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul 

T^         r     displayed  the  fierceness  and  generosity  of  the  royal  animal. 
Alp  Arslan  He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  caval- 
IQYn^  "^  ry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to 
which   he  had  been   attracted  by  the  fame  and  wealth  of 
the  temple  of  St.  Basil.      The  solid  structure  resisted  the 
destroyer :  but  he  carried  away  the  doors  of  the  shrine  in- 
crusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  profaned  the  relics  of  the 
tutelar  saint,  whose  mortal  frailties  were  now  covered  by  the 
Conquest    venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The  final  conquest  of  Armenia 

ot  Arme-        j  Georgia  was  achieved  by  Aln  Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the 
xiia  and  o  ^         i^  ^  '  ^    ^ 

Georgia,  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  were  annihi- 
1068  lated:  the  artificial  fortifications  were  yielded  by  the  mer- 
cenaries of  Constantinople;  by  strangers  without  faith,  vete-" 
rans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  without  experience 
or  discipline.  The  loss  of  this  important  frontier  was  the 
news  of  a  day;  and  the  Catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor 
displeased,  that  a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Nes- 
torian  and  Eutychian  errors,  had  been  delivered  by  Christ 
and  his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.^'^  The  woods 
and  vallies  of  mount  Caucasus  were  more  strenuously  de- 
fended by  the  native  Georgians^^  or  Iberians:  but  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  and  his  son  Maltk  were  indefatigable  in  this  holy 
war;  their  captives  were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  obedience ;  and,  instead  of  their  collars  and 
bracelets,  an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ignominy,  Vv'as  im- 
posed on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of 
their  fathers.  The  change,  hov/ever,  was  not  sincere  or  uni- 

^««5  £^6)V  KXTci^petpciTo  TlipTx?-  Cedienns,  torn.  ii.  p.  r?l.  The  credulity 
of  tiie  vulgar  is  always  probiible  ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  Arabs 
the  histf^rv  or  legend  of  E^^cander  Dulcarnein  (d'Herbelot,  p.  317,  &c.) 

27  '0<  Kcii  Ijiripiav  kcci  Msa-oTTorx/^tuv.  kca  Ap/^evioiv  oixSTtv  x,ix,i  ot 
T5}V  iH^oit-Aij')  ra  Ns^-opta  khi  rav  Ay^i^c^^-uv  dpno-KevHTiti  «</'f5-<i/(Scylitzes, 
a.l  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  834.  wiiose  ainbiguous  construction  shall  not 
tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nesiorian  and  Monophysite  here- 
sies). -He  faniiiiarly  talks  of  the  f^'yivK;.  %oXo<i  opyv)  ©£»,  qualities,  as  I 
should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being;  but  his  bigotry  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  they  were  soon  afierwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 
28  Had  the  name  of  Georgian;-,  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (Siriiter,  Me- 
moi""'^  Byzant.  torn.  iv.  IherkaJ,  I  sliould  derive  it  from  their  agriculune,  as 
the  '2x.v$ai  ytapyoi  of  Herodotus  (I.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  289. edit.  Wes,  cling).  jBut 
it  appears  only  s-nce  the  crusades,  among  the  Latins  (Jac.  a  Virriaco,  Hist. 
Hierosol.  c.  79.  p.  11)95.)  and  Orientals  (d'Herbelot,p.  407),and  was  devoutly 
borrowed  from  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 
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versal;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude,  the  Georgians  have    CHAP. 

maintained  the  succession  of  their  princes  and  bishops.   But 

a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect 

mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice;  their 

profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Christianity  is 

an  empty  name;  and  if  they  have  emerged  from  heresy,  it 

is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  remember  a  meta- 

phvsical  creed." 

The  false  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  the  Gaz-  The  empe- 

nevide,  was  not  imitated  by  Alp  Arslan;  and  he  attacked  j^i^i^^s  Dj. 

without  scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her  chil-  ogenes, 

TT-      ,         •  n   J  1  -1  ,f  A.D.  1068 

dren.    His  alarmmg  progress  compelled  her  to  give  hersell  .,..1071. 

and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier;  and  Romanus  Di- 
ogenes was  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriot- 
ism, and  perhaps  his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constantinople 
within  two  months  after  his  accession ;  and  the  next  cam- 
paign he  most  scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holy 
festival  of  Easter.  In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than 
the  husband  of  Eudocia:  in  the  camp,  he  was  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble 
resources  and  invincible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success, 
the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope,  and  the 
enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks  had  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Phrygia;  but  the  sultan  himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs 
the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  their  numerous  detachments 
were  scattered  over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  Laden 
with  spoil  and  careless  of  discipline,  they  were  separately 
surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks:  the  activity  of  the 
emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his  presence;  and  while  they 
heard  of  his  expedition  to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword 
on  the  hills  of  Trebizond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the 
Turks  were  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates:  in  the  fourth  and 
last,  Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  The 
desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of 
two  months'  provisions ;  and  he  marched  forwards  to  the 
siege  of  Malazkerd,^*'  an  important  fortress  in  the  midv/ay 

29  Moshiem,  Institur.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  652.  See  in  Chardin's  Travels  (lom. 
i.  p.  171. ..174),  the  manners  and  religii.n  of  *his  hands  me  but  worthicas  na- 
tion. See  the  pedigree  of  theirprinces  from  Adam  to  the  present  century,  in  the 
Tables  (f  M.  de  Grgaes  (torn.  i.  p.  433...4.38j. 

30  This  city '.s  .mentioned  by  Constanijne  Pcrphyrogcnitus  (de  Adininistrat. 
Imperii,  I.  ii.  c.  44.  p.  119),  and  the  Byzantines  of  the  xith  centiiiy,  under  the 


the  Ko 

mans, 
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CHAT,  between  the  modern  cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van.  His 
army  amounted,  at  the  least,  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  troops  of  Constantinople  were  reinforced  by  the  disor- 
derly multitudes  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia;  but  the  real 
strength  was  composed  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe, 
the  legions  of  Macedonia,  and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria; 
the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  hord,  who  were  themselves  of  the 
Turkish  race  ;^'  and,  above  all,  the  mercenary  and  adven- 
turous bands  of  French  and  Normans.  Their  lances  were 
commanded  by  the  valiant  Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or 
father  of  the  Scottish  kings,^^  and  were  allowed  to  excel  in 
the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in 
the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

Defeat  of        On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatened  his 

hereditar}'  dominions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  ac- 

A.'d.     tion  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.'^     His  rapid  and 

A  ^  './  skilf\il  evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Greeks;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of 
their  principal  generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his 
valour  and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had 
separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the  mercenary  Franks: 
they  refused  to  obey  his  summons;  he  disdained  to  await 
their  return:  the  desei'tion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with 
anxiety  and  suspicion;  and  against  the  most  salutary  advice 
he  rushed  forwards  to  speedy  and  decisive  action.    Plad  he 

name  of  Mantzikierte,  a'.id  by  some  is  confounded  w'th  Theodosiopolis ;  but 
Deslile,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has  very  properly  fixed  the  situation,  Abulfeda 
(Geog-raph.  tab.  xviii.  p.  310.)  describes  JNIaiasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  v.ith 
black  stone,  supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  8ic. 

31  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant.  torn.  iii.  p.  923.. .948.) 
are  ihe  Gozz  of  the  Orientals  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn  ii.  p.  522.  torn.  iii.  p.  133, 
&c.).  They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Vclga,  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  Turkman 
race. 

32  Urselius  (the  lliisselius  of  Zonaras)  is  distingiiislied  bv  Jeffrey  jMalaterra 
(1.  i  c.  33.)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  and  witli  the  surname 
of  Ba'iol:  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how  the  Baliols  came  from  Nor- 
iTiaady  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  on  the  Tees,  married  an  heiress  of 
Sco  land,  Stc.  Ducange  (Not.  ad  Nicephor.  Bryennium,  1.  ii.  No.  4.)  has  la- 
boured the  subject  in  honour  of  the  president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had 
exchanged  the  sword  for  the  gown. 

53  Elmacin  (p.  345,  344.)  assis^ns  this  probable  number,  which  is  reduced 
by  Abiilpharagius  to  1.5,000  (p.  22?'),  and  by  d'Herbelot  (p.  102.)  to  12.000 
hor.'-.e  But  the  same  Elmacin  gives  300,000  men  to  the  emperor,  of  whom 
Abulpharagiussays,  cum  centum  hominum  millibus,  multisque  equiset  magna 
p;)mpa  instructus.  The  Greeks  abstain  from  any  definition  of  numbers. 
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listened  to  the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Romanus  might  CHAP, 
have  secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  over- 
tures he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and 
his  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and  defiance. 
*'  If  the  Barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacuate  the 
"  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the  Ro- 
"  mans,  and  surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge 
"  of  his  sincerity."  Alp  Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the 
demand,  but  he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems ; 
and,  after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to 
all  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his 
own  hands  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and 
arrows  for  a  mace  and  scymetar,  clothed  himself  in  a  white 
garment,  perfumed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that 
if  he  were  vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his 
burial.^''  The  sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his 
missile  weapons ;  but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the 
arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loose- 
-1y  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  the  suc- 
cessive lines  and  reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  Romanus 
led  his  army  in  a  single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  vrith 
vigour  and  impatience  the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of 
the  Barbarians.  In  this  desultory  and  fruitless  combat  he 
wasted  the  greater  part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and 
fatigue  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat 
is  always  perilous  in  the  face  of  an  active  foe;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  standard  been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx 
was  broken  by  the  base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of 
Andronicus,  a  rival  prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the 
purple  of  the  Csesars.^^  The  Turkish  squadrons  poured  a 
cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of  confusion  and  lassitude; 
and  the  horns  of  their  formidable  crescent  were  closed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  destruction  of  the  armv  and  pil- 
lage of  the  camp,  it  would  be  needless  to  mention  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore 

34  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinc'ly  of  the  presence  nf  the 
sultan  ;  he  C'lumitted  his  forces  to  an  c-Uiiuch,  liad  rc'i;red  to  a  distance,  &.c.  Is 
it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  tr.uth  .' 

35  He  was  the  son  of  the  Cxsar  John  Ducas,  brother  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzaiu.  p.  165).  Nicephorus  Bryenntus  upplnuds 
his  virtues  and  extenuates  his  faults  (1.  i.  p.  50  38.  1.  ii.p.  55).  Yet  lie  owns 
his  enmity  to  Romanus.  «  irecvv  a't  ^/A**"?  cpc'^*  Trpoi  ^otfrtXisc,  Sc\litzes 
speaks  more  e.xplicidy  of  his  treason. 
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CHAP,  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  peai-1:  they  forget  to  mention,  that 
in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were  irre- 
trievably sacrificed. 

Captivity        As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally 

^^^  gjj^g  jj^g  relics  of  his  army.     When  the  centre,  the  Im- 
'  irance  oi  -^  _  ' 

\e  empe-  perial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed 

by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  v/ith  desperate  courage, 
maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  the 
brave  and  faithful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard. 
They  fell  around  him:  his  horse  was  slain;  the  emperor  was 
wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  was  op- 
pressed and  bound  by  the  strength  of  multitudes.  The  glo- 
ry of  this  illustrious  prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a 
soldier;  a  slave  who  had  seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  been 
excused  on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Romanus  spent  a 
dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  a  dis- 
orderly crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians.  In  the  morning 
the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted 
of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  the  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  pathetic 
evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the  feet  of 
his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of  Constantine,  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He  re- 
luctantly obeyed  ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman 
emperor.^®  But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  this  moment 
of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  a  national  custom,  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigotted 
foes,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  ci\'ilized  ages.  He 
instantly  raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground ;  and  thrice 
clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him,  that 
his  life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  th;.^  hands  of  a 
prince  who  had  learned  to  respect  the  majestv  of  his  equals 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus 
was  conducted  to  an  adjacent  tent,  v.here  he  was  served 
with  pomp  and  rtvcrenc.;  b}'  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  v/ho, 

35  This  circuTnsta.nce,  which  \ye  read  ar.d  d'Hib-  in  Scylitzes  and  Constan- 
tine Manasses,  is  moi-e  [irudenrly  oiniued  by  Kicephorus  aud  Zonaiab. 
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twice  each  day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour  at  his  own  chap. 
table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not 
a  word,  not  a  look,  of  insult,  escaped  from  the  conqueror ; 
but  he  severely  censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  de- 
serted their  valiant  prince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently 
admonished  his  antagonist  of  some  errors  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries 
of  negotiation,  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he  ex- 
pected to  receive,  and  the  calm  indifference  of  the  emperor 
displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "  If  you  are  cruel,"  said 
he,  "  ^•ou  will  take  my  life  ;  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will 
*'  drag  mc  at  your  chariot  wheels  ;  if  you  consult  your  in- 
"  terest,  you  will  accept  a  ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my 
"  country."  "  And  what,"  continued  the  sultan,  "  would 
"  have  been  your  own  behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on  your 
"  arms  "r"  The  reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a  sentiment,  which 
prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should  have  taught  him  to 
suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fiercely  said,  "  I  would 
"  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe."  The  Turkish 
emperor  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive  ;  observed 
that  the  Christian  lav/  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  ;  and  nobly  declared,  that  he  would  not 
imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  After  mature  de- 
liberation, Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and 
peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,^^  the  marriage  of 
the  royal  children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems 
who  were  in  the  power  of  t»ic  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a 
sigh,  subscribed  this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of 
the  empire  ;  he  was  immediately  invested  with  a  Turkish 
robe  of  honour ;  his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  sultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace, 
dismissed  him  with  rich  presents  and  a  mllitarv  guard.  No 
sooner  did  he  reach  the  confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was 
informed  that  the  palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their 
allegiance  to  a  captive:  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pie- 
ces was  painfully  collected  j  and  the  fallen  monarch  trans- 

37  Tbe  ransom  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  Orientals.  The 
other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent;  bu*- Ncephorus  Bryenniiis  di.res  to  affirm 
that  the  terms  were  UK  XfU^tUf  VMf^xiuy  *^Ai'»?>  and  that  the  emperor 
would  have  pivferrcd  deaih  to  a  shametul  treaty. 
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CHAP,  mitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his 
■  impotence  and  disgrace.  The  generosity,  or  perhaps  the 
ambition,  of  the  suhan,  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
ally ;  but  his  designs  were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  impri- 
sonment, and  death,  of  Romanus  Diogenes.^^ 
Death  of  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Arslan 
AD  10"T  extorted  any  province  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor;  and 
his  revenge  v/as  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  and 
the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his  lav/s:  twelve  hundred 
princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  thi-one;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks ;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  ri- 
ver ;  and  twent}'  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his 
troops.  But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the 
governor  of  Berzem  ;  and  Joseph  the  Caiizmian  presumed 
to  defend  his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East.  When 
he  was  produced  a  captive  in  the  roj-al  tent,  the  sultan,  in- 
stead of  praising  his  valour,  severely  reproached  his  obsti- 
nate folly  ;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a 
sentence,  that  he  should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes  and  left 
to  expire  in  that  painful  situation.  At  this  command  the  des- 
perate Carizmian,  drav^^ing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong  to- 
wards the  throne  :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes  ;  their 
zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of 
the  age  ;  he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow 
glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of 
Joseph,  who  v/as  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  Vvas 
mortal ;  and  the  Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admo- 
nition to  the  pride  of  kings.  "  In  my  youth,"  said  Alp  Ar- 
slan, "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage,  to  humble  myself  before 
"  God  ;  to  distrust  my  ov/n  strength ;  and  never  to  despise 

38  The  defeat  and  captivity  cf  Puomaniis  Diogenes  may  be  found  in  John 
Scylitzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  »35...843.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  281... 
284.  NicephoriisBryenriius,  1.  i.  p.  25...32.  Glycas,p.  32i...327.  Constantine 
Manasses,  p.  134.  Ehnacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  343,  344.  Abulpharag.  Dy- 
nast, p.  227.  d'Herhelot,  p.  102,  103.  de  Guigncs,  torn.  iii.  p.  20".. .211.  Be- 
sides my  old  acquaintance  Ehnacin  and  Abnlphaiagius,  the  histerian  of  the 
Huns  has  consulted  Abulfeda,  and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyouthi,  AUniniahassn  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  cf  Africa. 
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"the  most  contemptible  foe.  I  have  neglected  these  lessons;    CHAP. 

"  and  my  neglect  has  been  cleservedly  punished.  Yesterday,     ^^  ^^' 

'*  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline, 

"  and  the  spirit,  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 

"  under  my  leet ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou  art 

"  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of 

"  warriors.     These  armies  are  no  longer  mine  ;  and  in  the 

"  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now  fall  by  the  hand 

"  of  an  assassin. "-^^     Alp  Arslan  possessed  the  virtues  of  a 

Turk  and  a  Musulman ;  his  voice  and  stature  commanded 

the  reverence  of  mankind  j  his  face  was  shaded  with  long 

whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in  the  shape 

of  a  crown.     The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  deposited  in 

the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty;  and  the  passenger  might 

read  and  meditate  this  useful  inscription:^*'     "  O  ye  who 

"  HAVE    SEEN    THE    GLORY    OF    AlP    ArsLAN  EXALTED  TO 
"  THE    HEAVENS,    REPAIR    TO    MaRU,    AND    YOU    WILL    BE- 

"  HOLD  IT  BURIED  IN  THE  DUST.'"  The  annihilation  of  the 

inscription,  and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the 

instability  of  human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had  been  Reign  and 

acknowledged  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.     On  his  P^^ps"'/ 
°  .  .  .  Dt  Malek 

father's  death,  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  uncle,  a  Shall, 

cousin,  and  a  brother:  they  drew  their  scymetars,  and  as- ■'^jy,',^^^'^ 
sembled  their  followers  j  and  the  triple  victory  of  Malek 
Shah^'  established  his  own  reputation  and  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture. In  every  age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the 
thirst  of  power  has  inspired  the  same  passions  and  occasion- 
ed the  same  disorders;  but,  from  the  long  series  of  civil 
war,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure 
and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  a  saying  of  the  Tur- 
kish prince.    On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  he  performed  his  de- 

39  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  d'Hcrbclot  (p.  103,  104),  and  M.  de 
Guignes  (torn.  iii.  p. 212,  213), from  iheir Oriental  wricers;  but  neitlierof  them 
have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Elniacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  344,  345). 

40  A  critic  cf  high  renown  (the  late  Dr  Johnson),  who  has  severely  scruti- 
nized the  epitaphsof  Pope,  might  cavil  in  thii  .->iiblinie  inscription  at  the  words, 
"  repaT  to  Maru,"  since  the  reader  must  already  be  at  Maru  before  he  could 
peruse  the  inscription. 

41  The  Bibliotheque  Oi  icntale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reign  of  Malek 
(p.  542,  543,  544.  654,  655);  and  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Huns  (toni.  iii. 
p.  214...224.)  hat  added  the  usual  measure  of  ri-pctition,  emerda  icn,  and  sup- 
j)lenient.  Withjiit  these  two  learned  Frcnchiiicn,  I  should  be  bluid  iudcei  in 
ihe  Eastern  world. 

VOL.  VII.  A    A 
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CHAP,    vctions  at  Thous,  before  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza.  As 
^"^  '^'     the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground,  he  asked  his  vizir  Nizam, 
who  had  knelt  beside  him,  v/hat  had  been  the  object  of  his 
secret  petition:  "That  your  arms  maybe  crowned  with  victo- 
"  ry"  was  the  prudent,  and  most  probably  the  sincere  ansM'er 
of  the  minister.   "  For  m}-  part,"  replied  the  generous  Ma- 
lek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  he  would  take  from 
"  rne  my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother  be  more  worthy  than 
*'  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The  favourable  judg- 
ment of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the  caliph:  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  sacred  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  was  com- 
municated to  a  Barbarian.     But  this  BarbariaA,  by  his  per- 
sonal merit,   and  the  extent  of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies,  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
his  father.     In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen,  who 
had  been  employed  in  transporting  some  troops,  complained 
that  their  payment  was  assigned  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch. 
The  sultan  frov/ned    at  this  preposterous   choice  ;  but  he 
smiled  at  the  artfulflattery  of  his  vizir.  "  It  was  not  topost- 
"  pone  their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  but 
*'  to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that  under  your  reign, 
*'  Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sove- 
"  reign."    But  this  description  of  his  limits  was  unjust  and 
parsimonious ;  beyond  the  Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his  obe- 
dience the  cities  of  Bochara,  Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and 
crushed  each  rebellious  slave,  or  independent  savage,  who 
dared  to  resist.     Malek  passed  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the 
last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization :  the  hords  of  Turkes- 
tan yielded  to  his  supremacy:  his  name  was  inserted  on  the 
coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  China.   From  the  Chinese  frontier, 
he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or  feudatory  sway 
to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Fcelix.    Instead  of  re- 
signing himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  Haram,  the  shepherd 
king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the  field. 
By  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province 
was  successively  blessed  with  his  presence ;  and  he  is  said  to 
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have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent  of  his  do-  CHAP, 
minions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  LVII. 
caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  most  pious  and  splendid 
was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca:  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
caravans  were  protected  by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms;  and  the 
desart  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hunting- 
was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and 
his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand  horses;  but 
after  the  massaci-e  of  a  Turkish  chase,  for  each  piece  of 
game,  he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  slight 
atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost  and 
mischief  of  the  amusement  of  kings.  In  the  peaceful  pros- 
perity of  his  reign,  the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  pa- 
laces and  hospitals,  with  nioschs  and  colleges;  few  departed 
from  his  divan  without  reward,  and  none  without  justice. 
The  language  and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the 
house  of  Seljuk  ;*2  and  if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality  of  a 
Turk  less  potent  than  himself,*^  his  palace  might  resound 
with  the  songs  of  an  hundred  poets.  The  sultan  bestowed 
a  more  serious  and  learned  care  on  the  reformation  of  th& 
calendar,  which  was  aiTccted  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  East.  By  a  law  of  the  prophet,  the 
Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregular  course  of  the  lunar 
months;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  has  been  known  and  celebrated  as  an  annual  fes- 
tival;^'' but,  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  inter- 
calation had  been  neglected;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and 
hours  were  multiplied  into  days;  and  the  date  of  the  Spring 
was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Pisces.  The 
reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  Gelalcean  sera;  and  all 
errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by  a  computa- 

42  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jones's  History  of 
Nadir  Shall,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amak,  Anvari,  Raschadi,  &c.  in  the 
Bibliotheqiie  Orientale. 

43  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bajs  were  placed  round  his  sopha, 
and  as  he  listened  to  tiie  song,  he  cast  handfu's  of  g<!ld  and  silver  to  the  poets 
(d'Hcrbclot,  jj.  107).  All  th'.s  may  be  true  ;  liut  I  do  not  understand  huw  he 
could  reign  in  Transoxiana  in  the  time  of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how 
Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power  and  pomp.  I  jjuspect  that  the  beginning, 
not  the  end,  of  die  xi^h  century,  is  the  true  sera  of  his  reign. 

4-t  See  Chardin,  Voyages  eii  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  235. 
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CHAP,   tion  of  time,  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  approaches 

■     the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian  style.'*^ 
His  death        ^^  ^  period  when  Europe  waspkinged  in  the  deepest  bar- 
-^-  I^-     barism,  the  light  and  splendour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  conque- 
rors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due  to  a 
Persian  vizir,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Alp 
Arslan  and  his  son.    Nizam  one  of  the  most  illustrious  mi- 
nisters of  the  East,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle 
of  religion  and  science;  he  was  trusted  bv  the  sultan  as  the 
faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.  After  an  admi- 
nistration of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the  vizir,  his  wealth, 
and  even  his  services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.     He 
was  overthrown  by  the  insiduous  arts  of  a  v/oman  and  a  ri- 
val; and  his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  declaration,  that  his 
cap  and  ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  connected 
by  the  divine  decree  v/ith  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sul- 
tan.   At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  the  venerable  states- 
man was  dismissed  by  his  master,   accused  by  his  enemies, 
and  murdered  by  a  fanatic:  the  last  words  of  Nizam  attest- 
ed his  innocence,  and  the  remainder   of  Malek's  life  was 
short  and  inglorious.     From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  dis- 
graceful transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad  with  the 
design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing  his  own  re- 
sidence in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  suc- 
cessor of  IMahoraet  obtained  a  respite  often  days;  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  Barbarian  was  summon- 
ed b}'  the  angel  of  death.   His  ambassadors  at  Constantino- 
ple had  asked  in  marriage  a  Roman  princess;  but  the  propo- 
sal was  decently  eluded ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who 
might  herself  have  been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhor- 
rence of  this  unnatural  conjunction.^^    The  daughter  of  the 
sultan  was  bestowed  on  the  caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  impe- 
rious condition,  that,  renouncing  the  society  of  his  wives 

45  The  Gclalxan  sfra  (Qelaleddln.  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of  the 
raiYies  or  ritk-s  of  Ma!ek  Shah)  is  tixetl  to  the  xvth  t>f  March,  A.  H.  471, 
A.  D.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde  has  pr.  duced  the  origivial  testimonies  of  the  Persians 
and  Araoians  (de  Keligione  veieruni  Persaruin,  c.  l(i.  f,.  2U0.  .^ll). 

46  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  ciTrair)}^  x.xx.eo'cci^aiicrepov  Tivtoci. 
Anna  Conmena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  erid  of  the  reign  of  xMalek  Shah 
(A.  D.  1032),  and  when  .she  sjieaks  of  hi .  assassination,  she  confounds  the 
siiltan  with  the  vizir  (Alexius,  1.  vi.  p.  177,  178). 
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nnd  concubines,  he  should  forever  confine  himself  to  this    CHAP, 
honourable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  l3^yi^,„^^  ^f 
in  the  person  of  Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was  dis-  the  Scl- 
puted  by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons;  and,  after  a  series ^^^j.^^" 
of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviving  can- 
didates confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the  Persian  dynas- 
ty, the  eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk. 
The  three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  Kerman^  of  Sy- 
ria and  of  Rown:  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  exten- 
sive, though  obscure,^^  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;48  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian -princes  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus;  and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous 
policy  of  Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation ;  he  allowed 
the  princes  of  his  blood,  even  those  whom  he  had  vanquish- 
ed in  the  fieM,  to  seek  new  kingdoms  worthy  of  their  am- 
bition ;  nor  was  he  displeased  that  they  should  draw  away 
the  more  ardent  spirits,  who  might  have  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As  the  supreme  head  of  his  family 
and  nation,  the  great  sultan  of  Persia  commanded  the  obe- 
dience and  tribute  of  his  royal  brethren :  tbe  thrones  of  Ker- 
man  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus;  the  Atabeks  and 
emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  erected  their  standards 
under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre;"*^  and  the  hords  of  Turk- 
mans overspread  the  plains  of  the  western  Asia.  After  the 
death  of  Malek,  the  bands  of  union  and  subordination  were 
relaxed  and  finally  dissolved:  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritance  of  king- 
doms; and,  in  the  Oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose 
from  the  dust  of  their  feet.^° 

47  So  obscure,  that  the  industry  of  M.  cle  Guignes  could  only  copy  (torn.  i. 
p.  244.  tom.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  269,  &c.)  the  history,  or  rarher  lis',  of  the  Seljuki- 
desof  Kcrmen,  in  Bibliothcque  Orientale.  They  were  distinguished  before  the 
end  of  the  .\iith  century. 

48  Tavemier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman,  describes 
the  capital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  uventy-five  days  journey  from  Is-  ahan, 
and  twenty-seven  from  Ornuis,  in  the  midst  of  a  feitile  country  (Voyages en 
Turquie  ei  en  Perse,  p.  10".  110). 

49  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  obeyed 
the  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  sultan  (Alexias,  I.  vi.  p,  170)  ;  and  that  ihe  " 
two  sons  of  Solijnan  were  detained  in  his  court  (p.  180). 

50  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croi.v  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  p. 
J61),  from  some  poet,  moit  probably  a  Persian. 
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CHAP.  A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish,  the  son  of  Izrail, 
the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan; 
Conquest  ^^^  ^^^  humane  victor  had  dropt  a  tear  over  his  grave, 
of  Asia  His  five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  ambitious  of  power,  and  eager 
the  Turks  ^°^  revenge,  unsheathed  their  scymetara  against  the  son  of 
A.  D.  1074  Alp  Arslan.  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal,  \vhen 
the  caliph,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him  from 
vulgar  eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  mediation.  "  Instead 
*'  of  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren 
"  both  in  descent  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  an  holy  war 
"  against  the  Greeks,  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  apostle." 
They  listened  to  his  voice ;  the  sultan  embraced  his  rebel- 
lious kinsmenj  and  the  eldest,  the  valiant  Soliman,  accepted 
the  royal  standard,  which  gave  him  the  free  conquest  and 
hereditary  command  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  Arzeroum  to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  West.*^  Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers, 
he  passed  the  Euphrates:  the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seat- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia;  and  his  fly- 
ing cavalry  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Since  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  exposed  to  the  transient, 
though  destructive,  inroads  of  the  Persians  and  Sai-acens  : 
but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  were  reserved  for  the 
Turkish  sultan  ;  and  his  arms  were  introduced  by  the 
Greeks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
Since  the  captivity  of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of 
Eudocia  had  trembled  under  the  v/eight  of  the  Imperial 
crov/n,  till  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West  were  lost  in 
the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion:  of  either  chief  Ni- 
cephorus  was  the  common  name  ;  but  the  surnames  of  Bry- 
ennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the  European  and  Asiatic 
candidates.  Their  reasons,  or  rather  their  promises,  were 
weighed  in  the  divan  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  pas- 
sage to  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Antioch  to  Nice, 

51  On  the  cr>nq'!est  of  Asia  Minor.  M.  de  Guijnes  has  derived  no  assist- 
ance from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked  list  of  the 
Scljukides  of  Roum.  The  Greeks  are  unwiiling  to  expose  their  shame,  and 
v/e  must  extort  some  hints  from  Scylitzes  (p.  860.  863),  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
rius  fp.  88  91,  92,  Sic.  103, 104),  ancj  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  p.  91,'  92, 
Sic.  168,  Sec). 
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and  joined  the  banner  of  the  ci-escent  to  that  of  the  cross.   CHAP. 
After  his  ally  had  ascended   the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of  Chry- 
sopolis  of  Scutari ;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks  was 
transported  into  Europe,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage  the 
new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
his  rival  Bryennius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dear- 
ly purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asia:   Constantinople  was 
deprived  of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Bosphorus   and  Hellespont ;   and  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the  rivers 
and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion. 
Another  candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan:  Melisse- 
nus,  in  his  purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Turkish  camp  ;  and  the  desponding  cities  were 
tempted  by  the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immedi- 
ately surrendered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
These  acquisitions  were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  emperor  Alexius ;  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  Soliman;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
sultan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  world.     Trebizond  alone,  defended  on  either 
side  bv  the  sea  and  mountains,  preserved  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Euxine  the  ancient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and 
the  future  destiny  of  a  Christian  empire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment  J}^^  Selju- 
of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  P-Iinor  was  the  most  de-dom  of 
plorable  loss  v^^hich  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained.  1^°"™- 
By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved 
the  name  of  Gaz/,  a  holy  champion;  and  his  new  kingdom 
of  the  Romans,  or  of  Rotim,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Ori- 
ental geography.     It  is   described  as  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  Syria;  preg-nant  with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  al- 
lum  and  copper,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  productive 
of  cattle  and  excellent  horses.*'    The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the 
arts  of  the  Greeks,  the  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  ex- 

52  Such  is  the  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  whose  Tar- 
tar history  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramusio  and  Bergeron.  (S«c 
Abulfedii,  Geograph.  cliinat.  xvii.  p,  301..  .305). 
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CHAP,  isted  only  in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure  m 
^  ■  the  eyes  of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the  present  de- 
Cay^  Anatolia  still  contains  some  wealthy  and  populous 
cities;  and  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  they  were  far  more 
flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the  choice 
of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  prefer- 
red for  his  palace  and  fortress  :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian 
d)nasty  of  Roum  was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  de- 
rided in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  iirst  general  synod  of  the  Catholics.  The  unity  of 
God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  were  preached  in  the 
moschs;  the  Arabian  learning  was  taught  in  the  schools;  the 
Cadhis.judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran;  the  Tur- 
kish manners  and  language  prevailed  in  the  cities;  and 
Turkman  camps  were  scattered  over  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Anatolia.  On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute  and  ser- 
vitude, the  Greek  Christians  might  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
their  religion;  but  their  most  holy  churches  were  profaned; 
their  priests  and  bishops  were  insulted  ;53  they  were  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  triumphs  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  aposta- 
cy  of  their  brethren  ;  many  thousand  children  were  marked 
by  the  knife  of  circumcision;  and  many  thousand  captives 
were  devoted  to  the  service  o;-  the  pleasures  of  their  mas- 
ters.*^ After  the  loss  of  Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her 
primitive  allegiance  to  Christ  and  Csesar ;  but  the  solitary 
province  Avas  separated  from  iiil  Roman  aid,  and  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers.  The  despair  of 
Philaretus  the  governor  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion 
and  loyaltv,  had  not  his  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son, 
Avho  hastened  to  the  Nicene  palace,  and  offered  to  deliver 
this  valuable  prize  into  the  hands  of  Soliman,     The  anibi- 

53  Dick  eos  qiienJam  abusione  Sodomit.ica  intervertisse  episcopum  (Gai- 
bcrt.  Abbat.  Hist.  Hieiosol.  1.  i.  p.  468).  It  is  odd  enough,  that  we  should  tiiid 
a  parallel  passage  of  the  same  people  in  the  present  age.  "  II  ne'est  p(iint 
"  d'horrevir  que  ces  Turcs  n'ayeut  commis,  et  semblablesaux  soldats  effrenes, 
"  qui  dans  la  sac  d'une  ville  non  contens  de  disposer  de  tout  a  levir  gre  preten- 
"  dent  encore  aux  succesles  moins  desirables.  Q^ielque  Sipahls  ontporte  leurs 
"attentats  siir  la  ])ersonne  dii  vicux  rabbi  de  lasyuagogue,  et  celle  de  I'Arche- 
•'  veque  Grec."  (Mentoiresdii  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  ii.  p.  193). 

54  The  eiMperor,  or  abbot,  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as  if  they 
had  been  present.  Mat  res  correpta*  in  conspectu  filiartiiii  multipliciter  repeti- 
tis  diverMrum  coitibus  vexabantiir;  (is  that  the  true  reading  ?)  cumfilije  assis- 
teutes  cariiiina  prxcincre  saltando  co2;crentur.  Mox  eadem  passio  ad  filias, 
8^c. 
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tious  sultan  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  CHAP, 
(for  he  reposed  in  the  day)  performed  a  march  of  six  hun-  ^^•'^^• 
dred  miles.  Antioch  was  oppressed  by  the  speed  and  secre- 
cy of  his  enterprise  ;  and  the  dependant  cities,  as  far  as  Lao- 
dicea  and  the  confines  of  Aleppo,'*  obeyed  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.  From  Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  or  arm  of  St.  George,  the  conquests  and  reign  of  Soli- 
man  extended  thirty  days  journey  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks  of  Lycia  and  the 
Black  Sca.^''  The  Turkish  ignorance  of  navigation  protect- 
ed, for  a  while,  the  inglorious  safety  of  the  emperor ;  but  no 
sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  been  constructed  by 
the  hands  of  the  captive  Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  be- 
hind the  walls  of  his  capital.  His  plaintive  epistles  were 
dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  La- 
tins, and  to  paint  the  danger,  and  weakness,  and  the  riches, 
of  the  city  of  Constantine.^'^ 

But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  State  and 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,*^  which  soon  became  the  theatre  of  yf  j".^^^^ 
'nations.     In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the  inhabitants '^m. 
had  stipulated  the  assurance  of  their  religion  and  property;  ...1099. 
but  the  articles  were  interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom 
it  was  dangerous  to  dispute;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storms  and  sunshine.*' 
By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population,  the  Mahomet- 

55  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias, 
1.  vi.  p.  168, 169),  with  the  notes  of  Ducange 

56  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  9,  10.  p.  635.)  g^ves  the  most  authentic  and  de- 
plorable account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

57  In  his  epistle  to  the  ccunt  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too  low  be- 
neath his  character  and  dignity;  yet  it  is  opposed  by  Ducange  (Not.  ad 
Alexiad,  p.  335,  &.C.),  and  paraphrased  by  the  abbot  Guibert,  a  contemporary 
historian.  The  Greek  te.\t  no  longer  exists;  and  each  translator  and  scribe 
might  say  with  Guibert  (p.  475.)  verbis  vestita  meis,  a  privilege  of  most  in- 
dctinite  latitude. 

58  Our  bcbt  fund  for  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  to  the  cru- 
sades, is  contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William  archbishop 
of  Tyre  (I.  i.  c.  1...10.  1.  xviii.  c  5,  6),  the  principal  author  of  the  Gcsta  Dei 
per  Francos.  M.de  Guignes  has  composed  a  very  learned  Memoire  sur  le 
Commerce  des  Francois  dans  le  Levant  avant  les  Croisades,  &.c.  (Mem.  de 
I' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  467.. .500). 

59  Secundum  Dominorum  disposiiicr.em  plerumque  luclda  plerumque 
nubila  recei)it  interv'alla,  et  scgrotantium  more  temporum  prssentiuin  grava- 
batur  aut  respirabat  qualitate  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  630).  The  latinity  of  Wi  liam  of 
Tyre  is  by  no  means  contemptible :  but  in  his  accoinit  of  490  year  ,  from  the 
loss  to  the  rtcovery  of  Jerusalem,  he  exceeds  thi  true  account  by  thirty  years. 

VOL.    VII.  B    B 
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CHAP,    ans  might  excuse  their  usurpation  of  three-fourths  of  the 
^^^^'     city :  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was  reserved  for  the  patriarch 
with  his  clergy  and  people  ;  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold 
was  the  price  of  protection ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  with 
the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and  res- 
pectable portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem :  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  Land  had  been  stimulated,  rather  than  sup- 
pressed, by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
Avhich  had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys,  was 
nourished  by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation. 
A  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued  to 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more 
especially  at  the  festival  of  Easter :  and  the  Greeks   and 
Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and  Abys- 
sinians,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  cha- 
pels, the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  respective  communi- 
ons. The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues,  the 
worship  of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their 
religion,  might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and 
\  peace ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  embittered  by 
hatred  and  revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, who  had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  com- 
mand and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.    The  pre-emi- 
nence was  asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks; 
and  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne^"  protected  both  the  Latin 
pilgrims,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  East.  The  poverty  of  Car- 
thage, Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the  alms 
of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine 
were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.     Harun 
Alrashid,   the  greatest  of  the   Abassides,  esteemed  in  his 
Christian  brother  a  similar  supremacy  of  genius  and  power: 
their  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of 
gifts  and  embassies ;  and  the  caliph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in 

60  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  see  Eginhard 
(de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c.  16.  p.  79. ..82),  Constantine  Porphyrogenitiis  (de 
Adnninistiatione  Imperii,  1.  ii.  c.  26.  p.  803,  and  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D 
800,  No.  13,  14, 15). 
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the  East.  Her  vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  CHAP, 
coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  ustful 
imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs :^^ 
an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount  Calvary;  and  the 
Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  monastic  and  military 
order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and 
of  Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  been  content  to  revere 
the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  instead  of 
blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety:  but  these  rigid 
Unitarians  were  scandalised  by  a  worship  which  represents 
the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  a  God;  the  Catholic 
images  were  branded  with  the  name  of  idols;  and  the  Mos- 
lems smiled  with  indignation^^  at  the  miraculous  flame, 
which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.^3  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth  century,*''' 
was  devoutly  cherished  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  and  is  an- 
nually repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Coptic  sects,^*  who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators^*  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every  age,  a 
principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense  of  inte- 
rest ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir  was  in- 
creased each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many 
thousand  strangers. 

61  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  et  iit'liiini 
introdiictoribus  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  934)  The  trade  of  Venice  to  Egypt  ai'd  Pa- 
lestine cannot  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  ad'ipt  the  laughable  ranslarirn 
of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  factions  of  the  circus  (Vene.i  et  Prasuii) 
for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 

62  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Assenian.  Bibliot.  Orient,  toir; . 
i.  p.  628.  torn.  iv.  p-  368.)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and  the  histor.au; 
yet  Cantacuzene  presumes  to  anpcal  to  the  Mahome.aus  themselves  f  r  the 
truth  of  this  perpetual  miracle. 

63  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesias'.ical  History,  the  learned  ?vli.shcini  has 
separately  dibcusccd  this  pretended  miracle  (torn.  ii.  p.  214.  ..o06),  de  luiuirie 
sancti  sepulchii. 

64  William  of  Malmsbtiry  (I.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  209.)  quoies  the  I.inemy  of  the 
monk  Bernard, an eye-wi.ness,whovlsitcd  Jerusalem  A.  D.8  0.  The  miracle 
is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  sgme  >ear .  older  ;  and  M'.'.hciin  aiCnoeo  iie 
invent  on  to  the  Franks,  soon  affer  the  decease  of  Charleuiagne. 

65  Our  travellers,  Sandys  (p.  134),  Theveno-  (p.  6jl..  627\  MaU'iuieil 
(p.  94,  95),  See.  describe  'his extravagant  farce.  The  Ca.hulics  are  pi  zzledto 
decide,  ivlien  the  miracle  ended,  and  he  trick  beg^an. 

66  The  Orientals  theinselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  nin;e  .ity'anj  edi- 
fication (Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  torn,  ii  [).  liO  Jobtpn  Abudac- 
ni,  Hist.  Copt.  c.  20) :  but  1  will  not  attempt,  with  Mo.-ihcirn,  to  expla;..  the 
mode.     Our  travellers  have  failed  with  the  blood  of  St.  januarius  at  Naples. 
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CHAP.  The  revolution  which  ti-ansferred  the  sceptre  from  the 
''  ■  Abbassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  an 
Upderihe  ""'J^^^T'*  ^^  ^^^^  Holy  Land.  A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt 
Fatimite  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Christian  trade;  and 
A  D^959  ^^^  emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  remote  from  the  justice  and 
...1076.  power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs 
Avas  the  famous  Hakem,®^  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  deliver- 
ed by  his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of 
God  or  man ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of 
vice  and  folly.  Regardless  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of 
Egypt,  he  imposed  on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement: 
the  restraint  excited  the  clamours  of  both  sexes  ;  their  cla- 
mours provoked  his  fury  ;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  flames  ;  and  the  guards  and  citizens  were  engag- 
ed many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict.  At  first  the  caliph  declar- 
ed himself  a  zealous  Musulman,  the  founder  or  benefactor 
of  moschs  and  colleges  :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies 
of  the  Koran  were  transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of 
gold  ;  and  his  edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper 
Egypt.  But  his  vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  in- 
troducing a  new  religion  ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a 
prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the  most 
high  God,  who,  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length 
manifest  in  his  royal  person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the 
lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  reli- 
gious adoration  ;  his  mysteries  were  performed  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Cairo :  sixteen  thousand  converts  had  signed  his 
profession  of  faiih;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a  free  and  war- 
like people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded  of 
the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and  tyrant.*"^  In  his  di- 
vine chai'acter,  Hakem  hated  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
the  servants  of  his  rivals  :  while  some  remains  of  prejudice 
or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  law  of  Mahomet. 

67  See  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientaie,  p.  411),  Renaiidot  (Hist.  Patriarch. 
Ale.x.  p.  S'^O.  397.400,  401),  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  321.  .323),  and 
Marei  (p.  384..  386),  an  historian  of  Egypt,  translated  by  Reiske  from  Ara- 
bic into  Gerir.an,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by  a  friend. 

68  The  religion  of  the  Dnsf.es  is  concealed  by  their  ignorace  and  hypocrisy. 
Their  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  profess  a  contemjjlative 
life  ;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent  of  men,  occasionally  conform 
lo  the  worship  of  the  Mahometans  and  Christians  of  their  neighbourhood.  The 
lit-je  that  is.  or  deserves  to  be,  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr 
(Voyages,  torn.  il.  p.  354.. .3i7),  and  the  becond  volume  of  the  recent  and  in- 
sU-uttive  Truvch  cf  M.  de  Volney. 
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Both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  his  cruel  and  wanton  persecu-   chap. 
tion  made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates  :  the  common     ^^  ^^' 
rights,  and  special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were  equally 
disregarded  ;  and  a  general  interdict  was  laid  on  the  devo- 
tion of  strangers  and  natives.    The  temple  of  the  Christian  Sacrilege 
world,  the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  was  demolished  to  its  °/ ^^'^^no* 
foundations  ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrup- 
ted, and  much  profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the 
cave  in  the  rock  which  properly  constitutes  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  astonished  and  afflicted  :  but  instead  of  arming  in  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented  themselves  with 
burning,  or  banishing,  the  Jews,  as  the  secret  advisers  of 
the  impious  Barbarian.^'    Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy  or  re- 
pentance of  Hakem  himself ;   and  the  royal  mandate  was 
sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the  tyrant 
was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.    The  suc- 
ceeding caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  policy; 
a  free  toleration  was  again  granted  ;  with  the  pious  aid  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from 
its  ruins  ;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims  return- 
ed with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast.'^"     In 
the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were  frequent,  and 
the  opportunities  rare :    but   the    conversion   of  Hungary 
opened  a  safe  communication  betvv'cen  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  charitv  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom,  re- 
lieved and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren;''    and  from  Increase  of 
Belgrade  to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  J^ef^A*  d 
of  a  Christian  empire.    Among  the  Fi-anks,  the  zeal  of  pil-  102-i,  S^c. 
grimage  prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  former  times:  and 
the  roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and 
of  every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon 

69  See  Glabcr,  1.  iii.  c.  7-  and  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  A.  D. 
1009. 

70  Per  idem  tempua  ex  univcrso  orbe  tam  innumcrabilis  ir.ultitudo  coqiit 
conHiiere  ad  sepulcbrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolj mis,  quantum  niiUus  liominum 
prius  sperare  poterat.  Ordo  infcrioris  plebis  .  .  .  mediocres  .  .  .  reges  et  co- 
miies  .  .  .  pvseLiiics  .  .  .  rrnilieres  nrtultx  nobiles  cuvii  pauperioribus  .  .  . 
Pluribus  euim  erat  mentis  desidcrium  mori  j)riusquani  ad  propria  rcvcrtcren- 
tur  (Glabcr,  I.  iv.  c  6.  Boiinnet,  Ili^-orians  of  Francs,  torn.  x.  p.  50). 

71  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Kacona  (Hist.  Critic.  Rcgum  ilinigari;c,  torn.  i.  p. 
304.. .311.)  e::aniines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 
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CHAP  as  they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer. 
■  Princes  and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions; 
and  the  numbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to 
the  armies  which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first  cru- 
sade, the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht, 
Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  multitude  of  their 
followers  amounted  to  seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constan- 
tinople, they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  emperor  j 
but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth  provoked  the  assault  of 
the  wild  Arabs  ;  they  drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  re- 
luctance, and  sustained  a  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum, 
till  they  were  rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fati- 
mite  emir.  After  visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked 
for  Italy,  but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in 
safety  in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pilgrimage  : 
he  observes  that  they  sallied  from  Normandv,  thirty  stout 
and  well-appointed  horsemen;  but  that  they  repassed  the 
Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with  the  staff  in  their  hand, 
and  the  wallet  at  their  back."^ 
Conquest         After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Fa- 

oi  Jerusa-   (-jif^jj-g  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks.''^  One  of  tiie  lieu- 

lem  by  the  ,'  .'  .         . 

Turks,       tenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into 

1096  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damas- 
cus by  famine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the 
sultan  of  Persia  ;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without 
resistance  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  the  Fatimite  v/as  pre- 
paring to  fly  into  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  but  the  negroes  of 
his  guard  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate 
sally,  and  repulsed  the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
In  his  retreat,  he  indulged  the  license  of  slaughter  and  ra- 
pine :  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to 
his  camp  ;  and  their  execution  was  followed  by  the  massa- 

72  Baronius  (  A.  D-  1064,  No  43. ...OG)  has  transcribed  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  P/larianus,  and  Lanihertus. 

73  See  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  34D,  350),  and  Abulpharaglus  (Dynast. 
p.  237.  vers.  PocockJ.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p. 
215,  216.)  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  of  Abiiifeda  and  No- 
vah-i. 
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ere  of  three  thousand  citizens.  The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  CHAP. 
Atsiz  was  soon  punished  by  the  sultan  Toucush,  the  broth-  l-^^^- 
er  of  Malek  Shah,  who,  with  a  higher  title  and  more  formi- 
dable powers,  asserted  the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  house  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem;''^ but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy  city  and 
territory  was  entrusted  or  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose  children,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Palestine,  formed  two  dynasties  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Assyria.^*  The  Oriental  Christians 
and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a  revolution,  which,  instead 
of  the  regular  government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs, 
imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the 
north. ^^  In  his  court  and  camp  the  great  sultan  had  adopt- 
ed in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners  of  Persia  ;  but  the 
body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more  especially  the  pasto- 
ral tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of  the  desart.  From 
Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the  western  countries  of  Asia  were  a 
scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility  :  and  the  shepherds 
of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway  on  a  doubtful  fron- 
tier, had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the  slow  pro- 
fits of  commercial  and  religious  freedom.  The  pilgrims  who, 
through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppres- 
sion, and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and  dis- 
ease, before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the  holy  sepulchre. 
A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted  the 
Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock; 

74  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Atsiz  (A.  H.  469,  A.  D.  1076),  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Ortokiiles  (A.  D.  1096V  Yet  William  of  Tyre  (l.i.  c.6.  p. 633). 
asserts,  that  Jerusalem  was  lliiny-eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and 
an  Arabic  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Pagi  (tom.iv.  p.  202),  supposes,  that  the  city- 
was  reduced  by  a  Carizmian  general  to  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
A.  II.  463,  A.  D.  1070.  These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the 
general  history  of  Asia ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1064,  the  reg- 
iium  Babvlonicum  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  Palestine  (Baronius,  A.  D. 
1064,  No!  56). 

75  De  Giiigncs,  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  249  ..252. 

76  Willer.u.  Tyr.  1.  i.e.  8.  p.  634.  who  strives  bard  to  magnify  the  Chris- 
tian grievances.  The  Turks  exaced  an  aureus  from  each  pilgrim  !  The  caphar 
of  the  Franks  is  now  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  does  not  complain  of  this 
voluntary  tax. 
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and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  resurrection  was 
often  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The 
pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief  of  the  holy  land : 
and  yet  how  ti'ifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if 
compared  with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Plakem, 
which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the  Latin  Chris- 
tians !  A  slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible 
temper  of  their  descendants  :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  re- 
ligious chivalry  and  papal  dominion :  a  nerve  was  touched 
of  exquisite  feeling ;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart 
of  Europe. 


CHAP.  LVIIL 


Origin  and  Kuvibers  of  the  First  Crusade... .Characters  of  the 
Latin  Princes. ...Their  March  to  Constantbiolile.... Policy  of 
the  Greek  Emjieror  Alexius. ...Conquest  of  Nice  ^  Antioch^  and 
Jerusalem.)  by  the  Franks...  .Deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sefiulchre 
...Godfrey  of  Bouillon.,  First  King  of  Jerusalem...  Institutions 
of  the  French  or  Latin  Kingdom. 


CHAP. 
LVHI. 

The  first 
crusade, 
A.D. 
1095.... 
1099. 
Peter  the 
Hermit. 


ABOUT  twent}-  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
,  by  the  Turks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  an  hermit 
of  the  name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province 
of  Picardy'  in  France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were 
excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian name ;  he  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch, 
and  earnestly  enquired,  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  enter- 
tained from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The  patriarch 
exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  "  I  will  rouse,"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  "  the  mar- 
'•'•  tial  nations  of  Europe  in  your  cause;"  and  Europe  v/as 
obedient  to  the  call  of  the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch 

1  Whimsical  enough  is  tlie  origin  of  the  name  of  Picards,  and  from  thence 
o^  Picard'u',\v\\\c\\  doesnotdaie  eariicrthan  A.  D.  1200.  It  was  an  acadcn\ical 
joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  <]uarrelsome  humour  of  those  students,  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  who  came  from  the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders 
(Valesii  Notiiia  Galliarum,  p.  4-1".  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France, 
p.  54). 
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tlismissed  him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint,  and  no  CHAP, 
soonei-  did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  stature  was  small,  his  ap_ 
pearance  contemptible;  but  his  eye  was  keen  and  lively;  and 
he  possessed  that  vehemence  of  speech,  which  seldom  fails 
to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the  soul.*  He  was  born  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family  (for  we  must  now  adopt  a  modern  idiom)^ 
and  his  military  service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts 
of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  But  he  soon 
relinquished  the  sword  and  the  world;  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and  ugly,  he  might  with- 
draw, with  the  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed  to  a  convent, 
and  at  length  to  an  hermitage.  In  this  austere  solitude,  his 
body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was  inflamed ;  whatever  he 
wished,  he  believed ;  whatever  he  believed,  he  sarv  in  dreams 
and  i-evelations.  From  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  I'eturned  an 
accomplished  fanatic;  but  as  he  excelled  in  the  popular  mad- 
ness of  the  times,  pope  Urban  the  second,  received  him  as 
a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  design,  promised  to  sup- 
port it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to  proclaina 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  ti'aversed, 
with  speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent,  and 
the  alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  he  distribirted 
witn  the  other:  his  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre 
body  was  wrapt  in  a  coarse  garment;  he  bore  and  displayed 
a  weighty  crucifix;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode,  was  sanc- 
tified in  the  public  eye  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways:  the  hermit  entered  with  equal 
confidence  the  palace  and  the  cottage;  and  the  people,  for 
all  was  people,  was  impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repen- 
tance and  arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  na- 
tives and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to 
compassion;  every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren 

2  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  Wr,  &?>?>.)  tluis  describes  the  hermit :  pu- 
sillus,  persona  contemptiliilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  ei  occuliiin  habeiis  pcrspicacem 
gratunique,  et  sponte  tluens  ei  non  deerat  elocpiium.  Sec  Albert  A<]uensis,  p. 
185.  Gulbert,  p.  482.  Anna  Coinnena  in  Alexiad,  1.  x.  p.  284,  &.c.  with  Dii- 
•ange's  notes,  p.  J49. 
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CHAP,  and  rescue  their  Saviour:  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  - 
LVIII.  ^^^^^  compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations;  and 
Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and  frequent 
appeals  to  Christ  and  his  Mother,  to  the  saints  and  angels 
of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personally  conversed.  The 
most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success 
of  his  eloquence:  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  impatience 
the  counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

Urban  II.        The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  seventh  had  al- 

'"  ^^'^^     r   ready  embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia; 

Placeiitia,  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his 
1095      epistles:  from  either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  Catho- 

March.  lies  had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter  j^  and  his 
successor  reveals  his  inttntion  of  marching  at  their  head 
against  the  impious  sectaries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or 
reproach  of  executing,  though  not  in  person,  this  holy  en- 
terprise, was  reserved  for  Urban  the  second,'*  the  most  faith- 
ful of  his  disciples.  He  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  East, 
whilst  the  larger  portion  of  Rome  was  possessed  and  forti- 
fied by  his  rival  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  who  contended  with 
LTrban  for  the  name  and  honours  of  the  pontificate.  He  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  powers  of  the  West,  at  a  time  when 
the  princes  were  separated  from  the  church,  and  the  people 
from  their  princes,  by  the  excommunication  which  himself 
and  his  predecessors  had  thundered  against  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  first,  of  France,  supported  with 
patience  the  censures  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  scanda- 
lous life  and  adulterous  marriage.  Henry  the  fourth,  of  Ger- 
many, asserted  the  right  of  investitures,  the  prerogative  of 
confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier. 
But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed  in  Italy  by  the  arms  of 
the  Normans  and  the  countess  Mathilda;  and  the  long  quar- 
rel had  been  recently  envenomed  by  the  revolt  of  his  son 
Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,5  who,in  the  synods  of  Con- 

3  Ultra  quinquaginta  millia,  si  me  possunt  in  expeditione  pro  diice  et  ponti- 
fice  habere,  arinata  manu  volunt  in  inimicos  Dei  insiirgere  el  ad  sepulchrum 
Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire  (Gregor.  vii.  epist.  ii.  31.  in  torn.  xii.  p.  322. 
concil). 

4  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  II.  by  Pandulphus  Pisanus  and  Bemardus 
Guide,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  352,  353. 

5  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Eupraecia,  Eufrasia,  and 
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stance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the  manifold  prostitutions  to  ciiAP. 
which  she  had  been  exposed  by  an  husband  regardless  of 
her  honour  and  his  own.^  So  popular  was  the  cause  of  Ur- 
ban, so  weighty  was  his  influence,  that  the  council  which  he 
summoned  at  Placentia^  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria. 
Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity, 
attended  this  important  meeting;  and  as  the  most  spacious 
cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the 
session  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
city.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  were  introduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sove- 
reign and  the  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided 
only  by  a  narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  ad- 
dress they  flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes;  and,  ap- 
pealing at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion,  exhorted  ihem 
to  repel  the  Barbarians  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than 
to  expect  them  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of 
the  misery  and  perils  of  their  Eastern  brethren  the  assembly 
burst  into  tears :  the  most  eager  champions  declared  their 
readiness  to  march;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dis- 
missed with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  powerful  suc- 
cour. The  relief  of  Constantinople  was  included  in  thd  larger 
and  most  distant  project  of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem; 
but  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned  the  final  decision  to  a  se- 
cond synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some  city  of 
France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  short  delay 
would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  firmest 

Adelais ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  the  widow  of  a  mar- 
grave  of  Brandenburgh.  Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Germanic<c,  p.  540. 

6  Henricus  odio  eain  coepit  habere  :  ideo  incarceravit  earn,  et  concessit  ut 
pleriqiie  vim  ei  inferrent ;  immo  filium  h'^rtans  ut  earn  subagitaret  (Dodechin, 
Continuat.  Marian.  Scot,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093,  No.  4).  In  the  synod  of 
Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdus,  rerum  inspector:  qu^e  se  tantas  et 
tam  in  inauditas  fnrnica'.ionum  s])iircitias,  et  a  tantis  passam  fuisse  conqviesia 
est,  &c.  and  again  a!;  Placentia:  satis  miserlcorditer  suscepir,  eo  quod  ipsam 
tantas  spurcitias  non  tam  commississequam  invi  am  pertulisseproccrto  cog;no- 
verit  papa  cum  sanc.a  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093,  No.  4.  1094,  No.  3. 
A  rare  subject  for  the  infallible  decision  of  a  pope  and  council.  These  abomi- 
nations are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  v.-hich  is  no*:  altered 
by  a  dispute  a'oout  rings  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  should  seem,  that  the  \vre;chcd 
woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate  or  subscribe  some  infamous  stories 
of  herself  and  her  husband. 

7  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placeniia,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p. 
821,  &c. 
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CHAP,   hope  was  in  a  nation  of  soldiers,^  still  proud  of  the  pre-emi- 
LVIII  .  .  . 

....^^^^  nence  of  their  name,  and  ambitious  to  emulate  their  hei-o 

Charlemagne,^  who,  in  the  popular  romance  of  Turpin,^" 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holv  Land.  A  latent  mo- 
tive of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice  of  Ur- 
ban: he  was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of  Clugny, 
and  the  first  of  his  countrj-men  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  The  pope  had  illustrated  his  faraity  and  province; 
nor  is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification  than  to 
revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignitv,  the  humble  and  laborious 
scenes  of  our  Aouth. 
Council  of  It  mayoccasionsomesurprisethatthe  Roman  pontiff  should 
^  £)   '  erect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence  he 

1095,     hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king.  But  our  surprise  will 

Noveifiber.  •   ,  r  •  .  •        .        r     i  •  <-  t:- 

vanisn  so  soon  as  we  lorm  a  just  estimate  ot  a  king  or  r  ranee 

of  the  eleventh  century.^'  Philip  the  first  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Flugh  Capet  the  founder  of  the  present  race,  who,  in 
the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the  regal  title 
to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  Li  thisnarrow 
compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction;  but  in 
the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descendants  were  no 
more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes  and  counts, 
of  independent  and  hereditary  power,'^  v/ho  disdained  the 
control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies,  and  whose  disregard 
of  their  sovereign  v/as  revenged  by  the  disobedience  of  their 

8  Guibei-t  himself,  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of  the  French 
nation,  ihe  aiuhnr  and  example  of  >Me  cnisades  :  Gens  n<'bi!is,  pnidens,  belli- 
cosa,  dapsilis  ec  nitida  ....  Qiios  enim  Britoncs,  Anglos,  Li3;;!res,  si  bonis  eos 
iTioribiis  vidcamus,  non  iUico  Francos  lumiincs  ajipellernus  ?  (p.  4r8.)  He  owns, 
however,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French  degenerates  into  petulance  among 
foreignei-s  (p.  4i)3),  and  vain  loo^uaciousness  (]).  502j 

9  I'er  viam  quam  jamdudiim  Caroliis  Magnus  inirificus  rex  Francorum 
aptari  fecit  usqvie  C.  P.  (Gesla Francorum, p.  i.  Robert.  Monach.  Hist.  Hieros. 
1.  i.  p.  33,  &c.). 

10  JohnTilpinuSjOrTurpinns,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  773.  Afier 
the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  liis  name,  by  a  monk  of  the  bor. 
devs  of  France  and  Spain  :  and  such  v.'asthe  idea  of  ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he 

I  describes  himself  as  a  figliting  and  drinking  priest!    Yet  the  book  of  lies  was 

pronounced  aulheniic  by  pope  Calixtus  II.  (A.  D.  1122),  and  is  respectfully, 
quoted  by  the  abbot  Suger,  in  the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys  (Fabric.  Bi- 
bliot.  Latin,  medii  ^£vi,  edit.  Mansi,tom.  iv.  j).  161). 

11  See  Etat  de  la  France,  by  die  Count  de  Bonlainvilliers,  torn.  i.  p.  180... 
182.  and  tjie  second  volmne  of  the  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  by 
the  Abbe  de  Mably. 

12  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Ca/ief/ans  were  scarcely 
allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Aquitain, 
Bnrgunuy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted  'he name  and  iimitsof  the  pra- 
pf.r  France.   See  Hadrian  Vales.  Notitia  Galliannn. 
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inferior  vassals.  At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  CHAP, 
of  Auvergne,^^  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the  re- 
sentment of  Philip  ;  and  the  council  which  he  convened  in 
that  citv  was  not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  the  sy- 
nod of  Placentia.'''  Besides  his  court  and  council  of  Roman 
cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops  ;  the  number  of  mitred 
prelates  was  computed  at  four  hundred  ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints  and  enlightened  by 
the  doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  a  mar- 
tial train  of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown,  attend- 
ed the  council,^*  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves ;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  of  zeal  and  curiositv,  that  the  city  was 
filled,  and  many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November, 
erected  their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of 
eight  davs  produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the 
reformation  of  manners  ;  a  severe  censure  was  pronounced 
against  the  licence  of  private  war ;  the  truce  of  God  '^  was 
confirmed,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during  four  days  of 
the  week  ;  women  and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  church;  and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  ex- 
tended to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defenceless  vic- 
tims of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however  venerable  be 
the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly  transform  the  temper  of  the 
times;  and  the  benevolent  efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less 
praise,  since  he  laboured  to  appease  some  domestic  quarrels 
that  he  might  spread  the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Euphrates.  From  the  synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumour 
of  his  great  design  had  gone  forth  among  the  nations :  the 
clergy  on  their  return  had  preached  in  every  diocese  the 
merit  and  glory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and 

13- These  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  AquitauT,  were  at  length 
desjjoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  bishops 
of  Clermont  gradually  became  princes  of  the  city.  Melanges,  tires  d'unc  grande 
Cibliotheque.tom.  xx.wi.  p.  288,  &c. 

14  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p.  829,  Sec. 

15  Confluxerunt  ad  concilium  e  mukis  regionibus,  viri  potentcs  et  honorati, 
innimieri  qtiamvis cingulo  laicalis  militix  suijeibi  (Baldric,  an  eye  witness,  p. 
86...88.  Robert.  Mon.  p.  31,  32.  Will.  Tyr.  i.  14,  15.  p.  639. ..641.  Guibert, 
p. 478.. .480.  Fulchcr.  Camot.  p.o82). 

16  The  truce  of  God  (Treva,  or  Trcuga  Dei)  wasfirst  invented  in  Aquitain, 
A.  D.  1032  ;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  perjury,  and  rejected 
bv  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  privileges  (Uiicangc,  Gloss.  Latin,  toni. 
vi.  p.  G82...085). 
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CHAP,  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  marl;et-plac<i 
of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well  prepared 
and  impatient  audience.  His  topics  were  obvious,  his  exhor- 
tation was  vehement,  his  success  inevitable.  The  orator  was 
interrupted  by  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  with  one  voice, 
and  in  their  rustic  idiom,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  God  wills  it, 
"  God  wills  it."  '7  "  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied 
the  pope,  "  and  let  this  memorable  word,  the  inspiration 
*'  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry 
"  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage  of  the  cham- 
*'  pions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol  of  your  salvation; 
*'  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark  on  your 
"  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred  and  irre- 
"  vocable  engagement."  The  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted; 
great  numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  impressed  on  their 
garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,**  and  solicited  the  pope  to 
march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honour  was  declined 
by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged  the 
schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office, 
recommended  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disqualified  by  sex 
or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with  their  prayers 
and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their  robust  brethren.  The 
name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved  on  Adhemar 
bishop  of  Pay,  the  first  who  had  received  the  cross  at  his 
hands.  The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond 
count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  council  ex- 
cused the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honour  of  their  master. 
After  the  confession  and  al^solution  of  their  sins,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  superfluous  admo- 
nition to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends ;  and  their 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of 

17  Dev.s  villi,  Deus  vu!t !  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy  who  under- 
stood Latin  (Robert.  Mon.  I.  i.  p.  32).  By  the  illiterate  laity,  who  spoke  the 
Provincial  ox  Limousin  idiom,  it  wascorrii])ted  to  Deus  le  volt,  or  Diex  el  volt. 
See  Chron.  Cusinence,  1.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  497.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Reriini.  Ital. 
torn.  iv.  an.d  Ducangc  (Dissertat.  xi.  p.  207.  stir  J.;inv;lle,  and  Gloss.  Latin, 
torn.  ii.  p.  690),  who,  in  his  preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the 
dialect  of  Rovergue,  A.  D.  1100.  very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the 
council  of  Clermont  (p.  15,  16). 

18  Most  coir  monly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth,  sewed  on 
their  garments.  In  the  firstcrusade,  all  were  red  :  in  the  third,  the  French  alone 
preserved  that  colour,  while  green  crosses  were  adapted  by  the  Flemings,  and 
■white  by  the  English  (Ducange,  tom.  ii.  p.  651).  Yet  in  England,  the  red 
ever  appears  the  favourite,  ai.d,  as  it  were,  the  national,  colour  of  our  military 
ensigns  and  uniforms. 
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the  Assumption,  the  fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing    CHAP, 

year."  v^ir-v^^ji 

So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to  man,  is  the  pi'^c- j^^jl^^Qf 
tice  of  violence,  that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  pro- the  cm- 
vocation,  the  most  disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of 
national  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  an  Jiolij  xvar 
demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny;  nor  can  we  hastily  be- 
lieve, that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  peace  would  un- 
sheathe the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were 
pure,  the  quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable. 
The  policy  of  on  action  may  be  determined  from  the  tardy 
lessons  of  experience  ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  conscience 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  enter- 
prise. In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and 
merit;  their  arguments  are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse 
of  scripture  and  rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their  peculiar  title  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of  their  Pagan  and  Maho- 
rnetan  foes.^°  I.  The  right  of  a  just  defence  may  fairly  in- 
clude our  civil  and  spiritual  allies:  it  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  danger;  and  that  danger  must  be  estimated  by  the 
two-fold  consideration  of  the  malice,  and  the  power,  of  our 
enemies.  A  pernicious  tenet  has  been  imputed  to  the  Ma- 
hometans, the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other  religions  by  the 

19  Bongarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the  crusades,  adopts, 
with  iiiueh  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Guibercus,  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli  per  Francos  (Hanoviae, 
1611,  two  vols,  in  folio).  1  shall  briefly  enumerate,  as  they  stand  in  this  col- 
lection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used  for  the  first  crusade.  I.  Gesta  Franco- 
rum.  II.  Robertus  Monachus.  III.  Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agiles.  V, 
Albertus  Aquensis.  VI.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis.  VII.  Guibertus.  Vlll.  Wil- 
lielmus  Tyriensis.  Muratorihas  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomcnsisde  Ges- 
tis  Tancredi  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.tom.  v.  p.  285. .333),  and,  X.  Bernardus  The- 
saurius  de  Acquisitione  Tcrrre  bancta;  (tom.vii.  p.  664'...848).  The  last  of 
these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French  historian,  who  has  given  a  large  and  cri- 
ticallist  of  the  writers  of  the  crusades  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn  i.p.  13...141), 
a\id  most  of  whose  judgments  my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It 
was  late  before  I  c  )iild  obtain  a  sight  of  the  French  historians  ccUecteJ  by  Du- 
chesne. I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotis  Sivracensis  Hlstoriade  Hierosolymitano 
Itinere  (torn.  iv.  p.  773. ..815),  has  been  transfused  into  the  first  anonymous 
writer  of  Bongarsius.  II.  The  Metrical  History  of  the  first  Crusade,  in  seven 
books  (p.  890. ..912),  is  of  small  value  or  account. 

20  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare  tVie  natural  feelings  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  workings  of  a  bigotted  though  vi- 
gorous mind,  gi-ecdy  of  every  pretence  to  hate  and  persecute  those  who  dissent 
from  his  creed. 
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CHAP,   sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotr}'  is  refuted  bv 

TVTIT  •  o./ 

the  Koran,  by  tlie  history  of  the  Musuhaan  conquerors,  and 
by  their  public  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Christian  worship. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,   that  the  Oriental   churches  arc 
depressed  under  their  iron  yoke;  that,  in  peace  and  war, 
they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of  universal  em- 
pire; and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbelieving  na- 
tions are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or 
liberty.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued  in  less  than  thirty  years  the  king- 
doms of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hellespont;  and 
the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Be- 
sides an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had 
a  right  and  interest  in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  important  barrier  of  the  V/est;  and  the  privilege  of  de- 
fence must  reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impend- 
ing assault.    But  this  salutary  purpose  might  have  been  ac- 
complished by  a  moderate  succour;  and  our  calmer  reason 
must  disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts  and  remote  operations, 
which  overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.  II.  Pa- 
lestine could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety  of  the  La- 
tins; and  fanaticism  alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  con- 
quest of  that  distant  and  narrov/  province.    The  Christians 
affirmed  that  their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised  land  had 
been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour:  it  was 
their  right  and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  un- 
just possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepulchre,  and  oppressed 
the  pilgrimage  of  his  disciples.    Vainly  vfould  it  be  alleged 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of  Pa- 
lestine, have  been  abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law;  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a  local  deity,  and  that  the  re- 
covery of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will 
not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel. Such  arguments  glance  aside  from  the  leaden  shield  of 
superstition ;  and  the  religious  mind  will  not  easily  relin- 
quish its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground  of  mystery  and  miracle. 
III.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  every  cli- 
mate of  the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Livonia,  and  from  Peru 
to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more  general  and 
fitxible  tenet.    It  has  been  often  supposed,  and  sometimes 
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affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy  cause  of  CHAP, 
hostility;  that  obstinate  unbelievers  may  be  slain  or  subdued  LVIII. 
by  the  champions  of  the  cross;  and  that  grace  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.  Above  four  hun- 
dred years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Barbarians 
of  Germany  and  Arabia.  Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated 
the  conquests  of  the  Christian  Franks;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects  and  neighbours,  the  Mahometan  princes  were 
still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  re- 
bellion, might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  unlawful  pos- 
session.2^ 

As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relaxed,  their  dis- Spiritual 
cipline  of  penance^^  was  enforced;  and  with  the  multiplica- "^"''^^,*, 

.  .  .  .     .  '^  and  mdul- 

tion  of  sms,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primi-  gences. 
x\\c  church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the 
work  of  atonement.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops  and 
-priests  interrogated  the  criminal;  compelled  him  to  account 
for  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  and  prescribed  the 
terms  of  his  reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discre- 
tionary power  might  alternately  be  abused  by  indulgence  and 
t3'ranny,  a  rule  of  discipline  was  framed,  to  inform  and  re- 
gulate the  spiritual  judges.  This  mode  of  legislation  was 
invented  by  the  Greeks;  t\\t\r  peniterMaLi^^  were  translated,, 
or  imitated,  in  the  Latin  church ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a 
code,  which  they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments, each  case  was  supposed,  each  difference  was  re- 
marked, by  the  experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ; 
some  sins  are  enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have 

21  The  sixth  Discourse  of  Fleury  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (p.  223. .261.) 
contains  an  accurate  and  rarional  view  of  the  causts  and  effectsof  the  crusades. 

23  The  penance,  indulgences,  cmc  of  the  middle  ages  are  amjjly  discussed 
by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  I-^alix  meJii  J£\\,  tOni.  v.  dissert.  Ixviii.  p.  709... 
75S),  and  by  M.  Chais  (Lef.res  sur  Ics  Jubiles  er  les  Indulgences,  toni.  ii. 
lettrcb  il  Si  22.  p.  478... 556),  with  this  diiierence,  that  the  abuses  of  supersti- 
tion are  iT'ildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by  the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly 
magnified  by  the  Du  ch  n'.inister. 

23  Schmidt  (Hib'oiredes  Allemands,  toni.  ii.p  211. ..220.  4.52...462),g!ves 
an  ahr/  lac;  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of  Burchard  in  the 
ten  h,  century.  In  one  year,  five-and-thirty  ir.urders  were  perpetrated  at 
Worms.    . 

VOL.  VII.  D  D 
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CHAP,  suspected,  and  odiers  Avhich  reason  cannot  believe  ;  and  the 
more  ordinary  offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  per- 
jury and  sacrilege,  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by 
a  penance,  which,  according  to  the  various  circumstances, 
was  prolonged  from  forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this 
term  of  mortification,  the  patient  v/as  healed,  the  criminal 
was  absolved,  by  a  salutary  regimen  of  fasts  and  prayers: 
the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  expressive  of  grief  and  re- 
morse; and  he  humbly  abstained  from  all  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the  rigid  execution  of  these 
laws  would  have  depopulated  the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the 
city:  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  believed  and  trembled; 
but  nature  often  rebelled  against  principle  ;  and  the  magis- 
trate laboured  without  effect  to  enforce  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment  of  penance  was  indeed 
impracticable  ;  the  guilt  of  adultery  v/as  multiplied  by  daily 
repetition  ;  that  of  homicide  might  involve  the  massacre  of 
a  whole  people  ;  each  act  was  separately  numbered;  and,  in 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest  sinner  might 
easily  incur  a  debt  of  tiiree  hundred  years.  His  insolvency 
was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence:  a  year  of  pe- 
nance was  appreciated  at  twenty-six  solicH  ^-^  of  silver,  about 
four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich;  at  three  solidi,  or  nine 
shillings,  for  the  indigent:  and  these  alms  were  soon  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  church,  Avhich  derived,  from  the 
redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  and 
dominion.  A  debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds,  was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune; 
the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the  alienation 
of  land ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and  Chaide- 
inagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedij  of  tlieir  soul.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law",  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with 
his  purse,  must  pay  with  his  bcdv  ;  and  the  practice  of  fla- 
gellation was  adopted  by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  pain- 
ful, equivalent.  By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance 
was  taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes;^^  and  such  was  the  skill 

24  Till  the  xiith  cemviry>  we  may  support  ilie  clear  account  of  xii  denarii, 
or  ])ence,  to  the  so'idiis,  or  shillhig;  and  .\x  soliii  to  the  pound  '.ve'ight  of  silvtr, 
about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  is  diinir.ishid  the  third,  und  the  French 
to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  standard. 

25  Each  century  of  iashes  was  sauciincd  v.iih  '.he  reci;alcf  a  pcahn  ;  and  the 
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and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit,  St.  Dominic  of  the  Iron  chap. 
Cuirass,**  that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an  enth'e  cen-  ^-''^U- 
tury,  by  a  whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes.  His 
example  was  followedbymanypenitentsof  both  sexes;  and,asa 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might 
expiate  on  his  own  back  the  sins  of  his  benefactors.*^  These 
compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person  introduced,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  a  more  honourable  mode  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  merit  of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of 
Urban  the  second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  pope 
proclaimed  :x  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  the  absolution  of  all  their 
sins,  and  a  full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due  of  canonical 
penance.*^  The  cold  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  inipression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful 
and  fanatic  world.  At  tlie  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber, 
the  incendiarv,  the  homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  redeem 
their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds 
which  tliey  had  exercised  against  their  Christian  brethren; 
and  the  terms  of  atonement  weie  eagerly  embraced  by  of- 
fenders of  every  rank  and  cknomination.  None  were  pure  ; 
none  were  exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin  ;  and 
those  who  were  the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of  God  and 
the  church,  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal recompense  of  their  pious  courage.  If  they  fell,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  adorn  their  tomb 
with  the  crown  of  martyrdom;^'  and  should  they  survive, 

whole  Psu.Uer,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was  equivalent  to 
five  years.  : 

26  The  Life  and  achievements  of  St.  Dominic  Loricatiis,  was  composed 
by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peer  Daniianus.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn, 
xiii.  p.  96...104.  Baronius,  .\.  D.  1055,  No.  7.  who  observes  from  Damianus, 
how  fa'-.hionablc,  even  among  ladies  of  quality  (sublimis  generis),  this  expia- 
tion (pucgatorii  genus)  was  grown. 

27  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Pur.za  was  a  cheaper, 
and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember  in  Pere  Labat 
(Voyages  en  Italic,  torn.  vii.  p.  16..  29),  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  dexter ity 
of  one  of  these  artists. 

28  Qiiicnnque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecunix  adeptione, 
ad  I'bcrandam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jeru.vj,lem  profectus  fueri*,  iter  illud  pro  omni 
{XEnitentla  repu  etiir.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  ii.  p.  829.  Gu'.bert  styles  it 
novum  sal«;is  genus  (p.4ri),and  isalujost  philosophical  on  the  subject. 

29  Such  at  least  was  ihe  belief  of  the  crasaders,  and  such  is  the  uniform 
5t}lc  of  ihe  historians  (Es])rit  des  Croisadcr,  torn.  iii.  p.  4~7):  but  tiie  prayers 
for  ihc  repovc.  t  f  tlieir  souli^,  is  hiconMstent  in  orthodox  theology  with  the  me- 
rits of  iriar.viv!..ni 
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CHAP,  they  could  expect  without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase 
■  of  their  heavenly  reward.  They  offered  their  blood  to  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  their  salvation  : 
they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered  with  confidence  into  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  His  providence  would  watch  over  their 
safety;  perhaps  his  visible  and  miraculous  power  would 
smooth  the  difficulties  of  their  holy  enterprise.  The  cloud 
and  pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marcned  before  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  Christians  more  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for  their  passage;  that 
the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities  would  fall  at  the  sound  of 
their  trumpets ;  and  that  the  sun  would  be  arrested  in  his 
mid-career,  to  allow  them  time  for  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
fidels ? 
Temporal  Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  marched  to  the  holy  se- 
motives.  pulchre,  I  will  dare  to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward, 
and  the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally  persua- 
ded, that  in  mamj  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it  was  not 
the  leading,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  of  re- 
ligion are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to 
impel,  the  stream  of  national  manners.  Against  the  private 
wars  of  the  Barbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious 
loves,  and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods  might  inef- 
fectually thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  provoke  the  me- 
taphysical disputes  of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister 
the  victims  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience 
of  slaves  and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  huma- 
nitv  and  benevolence  of  modern  Christians.  War  and  ex- 
ercise were  the  reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  ; 
they  were  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions, 
to  visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the 
nations  of  the  East.  Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt, 
would  immortalise  the  names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the 
cross;,  and  the  purest  piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
most  splendid  prospect  of  military  glory.  In  the  petty 
quarrels  of  Europe,  they  shed  the  blood  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisition  perhaps  of  a  castle 
or  a  village.  They  could  march  with  alacrity  against 
the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were  devoted  to  their 
arms  :    their   fancy   already    grasped  the  golden  sceptres 
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of  Asia;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the  CHAP. 
Normans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most 
private  adventurer.  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the  Mahome- 
tan countries;  and  their  natural  and  artificial  wealth  had 
been  magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  and  the  gifts  of  an 
imperfect  commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small, 
were  taught  to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous 
groves  of  cinnamon  ar;d  frankincense.  In  this  eaithly  para- 
dise, each  warrior  depended  on  his  sv.'ord  to  carve  a  plen- 
teous and  honourable  establishment,  which  he  measured 
only  by  the  extent  of  his  wishes.^"  Their  vassals  and  sol- 
diers trusted  their  fortunes  to  God  and  their  master:  the 
spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the  meanest  follower 
of  the  camp;  and  the  flavour  of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  women,^'  were  temptations  more  adapted  to  the 
nature,  than  to  the  profession,  of  the  champions  of  the  cross. 
The  love  of  freedom  was  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  were  oppressed  by  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny. Under  this  holy  sign  the  peasants  and  burghers,  who 
were  attached  to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe,  might  escape 
from  an  haughty  lord,  and  transplant  themselves  and  their 
families  to  a  land  of  liberty.  The  monk  might  release  him- 
self from  the  discipline  of  his  convent:  the  debtor  might 
suspend  the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
creditors;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every  cast  might 
continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes.^^ 

These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous:  when  we  have  Influence 
singly  computed  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual,  °p^^"^' 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers  of 

30  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers  ad 
aniniandos  qui  in  Francia  residerant.  Hugh  de  Reiteste  could  boast,  that  his 
si'.are  amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the  J'early  value  of  1500  marks 
and  that  he  should  acquire  an  hundred  castles  by  the  conquest  of  Aleppo  (Gui- 
bert,  J).  554,  555). 

31  In  his  jcnuineor  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  mingles 
with  the  danger  of  the  church,and  the  relics  of  saints,  the  auriet  argentiamor 
and  puiclierrimarum  faminarum  volupias  (p.  476.)  as  if,  savs  the  indignant 
Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handwmer  than  those  of  France. 

32  See  the  privileges  cf  the  Cruce^ignat'i,  freedom  from  debt,  usury,  injury, 
secular  ju'^tice,  ?cc.  'I'hc  pope  was  their  pcr^'Ctual  guardian  (Ducange,  torn.  li. 
p.  651,  <jj2. 
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CHAP,  example  and  fashion.  The  first  proselytes  became  the  warm- 
^^'  ^^^-  est  and  most  effectual  missionaries  of  the  cross:  among  their 
friends  and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit, 
and  the  recompense,  of  their  holy  vow;  and  the  most  re- 
luctant hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  wliirlpool 
of  persuasion  and  authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired 
by  the  reproach  or  suspicion  of  cowardice ;  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  was  em- 
braced by  the  old  and  infirm,  by  v/omen  and  children,  who 
consulted  rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength;  and  those 
who  in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  compa- 
nions, were  the  most  eager  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread  in  their 
footsteps.  The  ignorance,  which  magnified  the  hopes,  dimi- 
nished the  perils,  of  the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  con- 
quest, the  paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated;  the  chiefs 
themselves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way 
and  the  state  of  their  enemies;  and  such  was  the  stupidity 
of  the  people,  that,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask 
whether  that  was  not  the  Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of 
their  labours.  Yet  the  more  prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who 
were  not  sure  that  they  should  be  fed  from  heaven  with  a 
shower  of  quails  or  manna,  provided  themselves  with  those 
precious  metals,  which,  in  every  country,  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  commodity.  To  defray,  according  to  their 
rank,  the  expenses  of  the  road,  princes  alienated  their  pro- 
vinces, nobles  their  lands  and  castles,  peasants  their  cattle 
and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value  of  property 
was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition  of  multitudes ; 
while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was  raised  to  an  exorbi- 
tant height  by  the  Avants  and  impatience  of  the  buyers. ^^ 
Those  who  remained  at  home,  with  sense  and  money,  were 
enriched  by  the  epidemical  disease;  the  sovereigns  acquired 
at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vassals;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical purchasers  completed  the  payment  by  the  assurance 
of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was  commonly  sewed 
on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  v/as  inscribed  by  some  zea- 
lots on  their  skin:  an  hot  iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  ap- 
plied to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and  a  crafty  monk,  whoshew- 

33  Guibert  (p.  481.')  paints  in  lively  colours  this  general  cir.otirn.  He  was 
one  cf  the  few  conremporarieswho  had  genius  en'-iigh  tn  feel  'he  astonishing 
scenes  that  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  ituque  videre  niiraculiim  caro 
•nines  eniere,  atque  vili  vcndere,  &c. 
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ed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast  was  repaid  whh.   CHAP, 
the  popular  veneration  jnd  the  richestbenefices  of  Palestine.^'*  s..^'>r>,^ 
The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  of  pg^^j^j.^^^^^ 
Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims:  but  the  day  of  the  first 
was  anticipated  by  the  thoughdess  and  needy  crowd  of  pie-  A.D.loy'e, 
beians  ;  and  I  shall  briefly  dispatch  the  calamities  which  March, 
they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on  the  more  seri- 
ous and  successful  enterprise  of  the  chiefs.     Early  in  the 
spring,  from  the  confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  six- 
ty thousand  of  the  populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round  the 
first  missionary  of  the  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  cla- 
morous importunity  to  lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  hermit,  assuming  the  character,  without  the  talents  or 
authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  im- 
pulse of  his  votaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
nube. Their  wants  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them  to  se- 
parate, and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Pennyless,  a  valiant 
though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  vanguard  of  pilgrims, 
whose  condition  mav  be  determined  from  the  proportion  of 
eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.    The  example  and 
footsteps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic, 
the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept  away  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Germany. 
Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  an  herd  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the  people, 
who  mingled  v»'ith  their  devotion  a  brutal  licence  of  rapine, 
prostitution,  and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentlemen, 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended  the  motions 
of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil  ;  but  their  genuine 
leaders  (maj- we  credit  such  folly  r)  were  a  goose  and  a  goat, 
v.ho  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these  worthv 
Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit.-^'    Of 
these,  and  of  other  banc's  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most 
easy  warfare  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murdei-ers  of  the 
Son  of  God.     In  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle  and  the 

34  Some  instances  rf  these  sti^n}i^:tii  zve  given  ii\  the  Esprit  dcs  Croisacles 
(toin.  iii.  p.  169,  Si-c)  from  authors  \vhoin  1  have  notsceiu 

35  Fuit  et  aliud  scel'is  dctestahile  in  hac  congregatione  pi'desrrispojjiili  stul- 
ti  ct  vesanie  Icvrati';,  anaeretn  (juendani  tlivino  spirini  asserebant  aillatuiii,  et 
capcUain  noa  rnii.us  codcni  replerani,  et  has  s:bi  duces  ^ecundx  via:  fcccrant, 
JiC.  (Alb-"rt.  Aqueiisis,  1.  i.  c.  "1.  p.  196).  Had  these  prasants  foundtd  ua 
empire,  they  might  Itave  introduced, as  in  L'gyp'j  tlie  worrhip  of  animals, winch 
their  ])hilosophJc  descendants  would  have  glossed  over  with  some  bjx;cijus  and 
subde  allegcrv. 
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CHAP.    Rhine,  their  colonies  Avere  numerous  and  rich;  and  they 
^^^^^'    enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  bish- 
ops, the   free   exercise  of  their  religion.  ^^       At  Verdun, 
Treves,  Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,  many  thousands  of  that 
unhappy  people  were  pillaged  and  massacred :  ^^  nor  had 
they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since  the  persecution  of  Ha- 
drian. A  remnant  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  their  bishops, 
who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient  conversion  ;  but  the 
more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fanaticism  to  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Christians,  barricadoed  their  houses,  and  preci- 
pitating themselves,  their  families,  and  their  wealth,  into 
the  rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice,  &y  at  least 
the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 
Their  de-        Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  By- 
struction  in  ^antine  monarchv,  the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse 

Hungary  ^  '  ^^ 

and  Asia,  an  interval  of  six  hundred  miles  ;  the  wild  and  desolate 
•^■^■■^^^^' countries  of  Hungary  ^^  and  Bulgaria.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  intersected  with  rivers  ;  but  it  was  then  covered  with 
morasses  and  forests,  which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent, 
whenever  man  has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the 
earth.  Both  nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  Hungarians  were  ruled  by  their  native  princes  ; 
the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor  ;  but, 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  their  ferocious  nature  was  re- 
kindled, and  ample  provocation  was  aiTorded  by  the  disor- 
ders of  the  first  pilgrims.  Agriculture  must  have  been  un- 
skilful and  languid  among  a  people,  whose  cities  were  built 
of  reeds  and  timber,  which  were  deserted  in  the  summer 
season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds.  A  scanty 
supply  of  provisions  v/as  rudely  demanded,  forcibly  seized, 
and  greedily  consumed  ;  and  on  the  first  quarrel,  the  crusa- 
ders gave  a  loose  to  indignation  and  revenge.  But  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country,  of  v^'ar,  and  of  discipline,  exposed 

36  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  stale  cf  his  Jewish  brethren  from 
Cologne  along  the  Rhine  :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hosi))'able,  and 
lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah  (Voyage,  toin.  i.  p.  24-3. ..245.  par  Ba- 
raticr).  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A.  D.  1170)  the)  had  recovered 
from  these  massacres. 

37  These  massacres  and  depreda'ions  on  the  Jews,  which  were  renewed  at 
each  cru;.ade,are  co!,//|'related.  It  is  true,  that  S:.  Bernard  (Epist.  3(53.  torn.  i. 
p.  329.)  admonishes  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  stln:  persequendi  Judxi,  non 
sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  had  been  preachtd  by  a  rhui  monk. 

38  See  the  contempfirary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  1.  ii. 
c.  31.  in  INIuratorij  Script,  llenini  Italicarum,  torn.  vi.  p.  603,  G66. 
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them  to  every  snare.    The  Greek  praefect  of  Bulgaria  com-   CHAP, 
manded  a  regular  force  ;  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hungarian     ^^  ^^^• 
king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial  subjects  bent  their  '""^"^'"^'^ 
bows  and  mounted  on  horseback;  their  policy  was  insidious, 
and  their  retaliation  on  these  pious  rol>bers  v/as  unrelenting 
and  bloody.^^  About  a  third  of  the  naked  fugitives,  and  the 
hermit  Peter  was  of  the  number,  escaped  to  the  Thracian 
mountains  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  respected  the  pilgrimage 
and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted  them  by  secure  and 
easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and  advised  them  to  await 
the  arrival  of  their  brethren.    For  a  while  they  remember- 
ed their  faults  and  losses  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  revived 
by  the  hospitable  entertainment,  than  their  venom  was  again 
inflamed  ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and  neither  gardens 
nor  palaces,nor  churches,  were  safe  from  their  depredations. 
For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them  to  pass  over  to 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  their  blind  impetuo- 
sity soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which  he  had  as- 
signed, and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks,  who  occu- 
pied the  road  of  Jerusalem.    The  hermit,  conscious  of  his 
shame,  had  withdrawn  from  die  camp  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Pennyless,  who  was  worthy 
of  abetter  command,  attempted  without  success  to  introduce 
some  order  and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They 
separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.    By  a  rumour  that  their  foremost 
companions  were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman 
tempted  the  main  body  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Nice  ; 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows ;  and  a  py- 
ramid of  bones  ^°  informed  their  companions  of  the  place 
of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand had  already  perished,  before  a  single  city  was  rescued 
from  the  infidels,  before  their  graver  and  more  noble  brethren 
had  completed  the  preparations  of  their  enterprise*' 

39  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzins,  are  ill  informed  of 
the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona,  like  ourselves, 
can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France  ;  but  he  compares  wifh  local  science  the 
ancient  and  modem  geography.  Ante  portaw,  Cvpmon,  is  Sopron  or  Poson ; 
MailevilUi,  Zemlin  ;  Fluvius  Maroe,  Savus ;  Lintax,  Leith  ;  Mesebroch,  or 
Merseberg,  Guar,  or  Moson  ;  ToUenburg,  Pragg  (de  Regibus  Hungarix,  tom. 
iii.  p.  19. ..53). 

40  Anna  Conanena  (  Alexias,  I.  x.  p.  287.)  describes  this  os-«y  KeAoive;  as  a 
mountain  «/  •^'ijAav  x.xi  /3«Ja?  kai  vXctra  cc^ioXcyurctroi.  In  ihe  siege 
of  Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  franks  themselvei  as  the  niaterials  of  a  wall. 

VOL.  vn.  E  K 
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None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  their  chap. 
persons  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  fourth  ^^  ^^'f- 
was  not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope:  Philip  „, 

'  .  i  he  chiefs 

the  First  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures;  William  of  the  first 
Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest;  the  kings  of  Spain  crusade. 
were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors ;  and  the 
northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark/^  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  South.    The  religious  ardour  was  more  strongly  felt  by 
the  princes  of  the  second  order,  who  held  an  important  place 
in  the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast  un- 
der four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and  cha- 
racters; but  I  may  escape  some  needleos  repetition,  by  ob- 
serving at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  of  arms  are 
the  common  attribute  of  these  Christian  adventurers.  I.  The  j  g  df 
first  rank  both  in  war  and  council  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
of  Bouillon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  crusaders, 
if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that 
accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne, 
-from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  father 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne :  Brabant, 
the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,'*^  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
mother;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty,  he  was  himself  in- 
vested with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes."*^  In  the 
service  of  Henry  the  fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard  of 
the  empire,  and  pierced  Avith  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph, 
the  rebel  king:  Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls 
of  Rome;  and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for 
bearing  arms  against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  de- 
liverer. His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence  and  modera- 
tion ;  his  piety,  though  blind,  v/as  sincere;  and,  in  the  tumult 

42  The  au'hor  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  has  doubted,  and  might  have 
disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  death  of  prince  Sueno,  with  1500  or  15000 
Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  sultan  Soliman  in  Cappadocia,  but  who  still  lives 
in  the  poem  of  Tasso  (torn.  iv.  p.  111.  .115). 

43  i'he  fragir\ents  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  the  two  duchies,  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the  Meusc  ;  the  first  has 
preserved  its  nairie,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into  that  of  Brabant 
(Vales.  Noiii.  Gal!,  p.  28.';...288). 

44  See,  in  the  Description  of  France, by  the  Abbede  Longuerue,  the  articles 
of  JBou/o^Hf,  part  i.  p.  54.  ifraianf, part  ii. p.  47, 48.  Bouillon,  p.  \S4:.  On  his 
departure,  Godfrey  bold  or  pawned  Bouillon  to  the  church  for  1300  marks. 
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CHAP,  of  a  camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  oi  a 
convent.  Superior  to  the  private  factions  of  the  chiefs,  he 
reserved  his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  though 
'he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disinter- 
ested zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his  rivals.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon**  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eus- 
tace the  elder,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Bou- 
logne, and  by  the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more 
ambiguous  virtue.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated 
on  either  side  of  the  Rhine:  from  his  birth  and  education 
he  was  equally  conversant  with  the  French  and  Teutonic 
languages:  the  barons  of  France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine, 
assembled  their  va,.:.3als;  and  the  confederate  force  that 
marched  under  his  banner  was  composed  of  foui-gcore  thou- 
H.  Hugh  sand  foot  and  about  ten  thousand  horse.  II.  In  the  parlia- 
'''^     ,'-.       ment  that  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  kino's  presence,  about 

ma.ndois,  '  o       r  7 

Robert  of   two  mouths  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  Hugh  count  of 
Norman-    Vermandois  vras  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  princes  who 
of  Flan-      assumed  the  cross.  But  the  appellation  01  the  great  was  ap- 
pheu  of^'    F^'^'^^  ^^-^^  ^°  much  to  his  merit  or  possessions  (though  nei- 
Chai tres,    ther  were  contemptible),  as  to  the  royal  birth  of  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  France."*^  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  but  on  his  father's 
death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  his 
ov/n  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother  Rufus.     The 
worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and 
easiness  of  temper:  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure ;  his  profuse  liberality  impoverished  the 
prince  and  people;  his  indiscriminate  clemency  multiplied 
the  number  of  offenders;  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  a  pri- 
vate man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign.    For 
the  trifiing  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  he  mortgaged  Nor- 
mandy during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper;''^  but  his 

45  See  the  family  characf-erof  Gndfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.  c.  5... .8 ; 
his  previous  design  in  Guibert  (p.  485),  his  sickness  and  vow,  in  Bernard. 
Thesaur.  (c.  78). 

46  Anna  Comnena  supposes  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility,  riches, 
and  power  (1-  x.  p.  2SS) :  the  two  last  articles  appear  more  equivocal ;  but  an 
fvysveid  whicli  seven  hundred  years  ago  was  famous  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
slait  nople,  attests  tiie  ar.cient  dignity  of  the  Caj^erian  family  of  France. 

47  Vi''ill.  Ge;iieticeasis,  1.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  672,  673.  in  Camden.  Nornianicis. 
He  pawned  the  diichy  for  one  liundrcdrh  part  of  the  present  yearly  revenue. 
Ten  tUoiuand  marks  niay  be  equal  to  live  huridrcd  thousand  livrcs,  and  Nor- 
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engagement  and  behavlom-  in  the  holy  war,  announced  in  CHAP. 
Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of 
Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  century,  gave  three 
queens  to  the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark : 
he  was  surnamed  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  Christians ;  but 
in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of 
Troves,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the 
number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hun 
dred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  improved 
by  literature ;  and  in  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  the  eloquent 
Stephen"*^  was  chosen  to  discharge  the  ollice  of  their  presi- 
dent. These  four  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French, 
the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  British  isles:  but  the 
list  of  the  barons  who  were  possessed  of  three  or  four  towns, 
would  exceed,  sa}'s  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Trojan  war.*'    III.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  command  m.  yIzj- 

was  assumed  bv  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  p6pe's  legate,  "^""^"^ 

'  ,  .         ■  u        '  Tholouse. 

and  by  Raymond,  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Tholouse,  who 

added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and  marquis 
of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable  prelate,  alike 
qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next.  The  latter  was  a  vete- 
ran warrior,  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain, 
and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age,  not  only  to  the  de- 
liverance, but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong  ascendant  in 
the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was  often  able,  and 
sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for  him  to 
extort  the  praise  of  the  Infidels,  than  to  preserve  the  love  of 
his  subjects  and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities  were 
clouded  by  a  temper,  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate ;  and 
though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony,  for  the  cause  of 
God,  his  piet)-,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt  from 
avarice  and  ambition.**'  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a  martial 

mandy  annually  yields  fifty -seven  millions  to  the  king  (Necker,  Administi-a- 
tion  des  Finances,  toni.  i.  p.  28"). 

48  His  original  letter  to  his  wife,  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilegiuni  of  Dom. 
Luc.  d'Achcri,  torn.  iv.  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i.  p.  63. 

49  Unius  enini,  duwm,  triuin  seu  quatuoroppidirum  doniinos  quis  niimeret  ? 
quoruin  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  vi.\  totidem  'I'rojana  obsidio  coegisse  piuetur 
(Ever  the  lively  and  iuteresling  Guibert,  p.  486). 

50  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  character  iii 
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CHAP,  spirit,  prevailed  among  his /jroumcm/^,*^  a  common  name, 
which  included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc/^ 
the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries.  From 
the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain,  he  drew  a  band  of  hardy  ad- 
venturers; as  he  marched  through  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of 
Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  If  Raymond 
was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  may 
be  excused  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the  pro- 
IV.  Bohe-  mise  of  an  everlasting  farewell.  IV.  The  name  of  Bohe- 
Tancred  '^o'^'li  ^^^  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  famous  by 
his  double  victor}'^  over  the  Greek  emperor:  but  his  father's 
will  had  reduced  him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  Eastern  trophies,  till  he  was  awak- 
ened by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims.  It 
is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek  for 
the  coolest  policy  and  ambition  with  a  small  allay  of  religious 
fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  se- 
cretly directed  the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to 
second  v/ith  astonishment  and  zeal:  at  the  siege  of  Amalphi, 
his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions  of  a  con- 
federate army;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to  supply  cros- 
ses for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.  Several  princes  of  the  Norman  race 
accompanied  this  veteran  general;  and  his  cousin  Tancred^* 
was  the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant  of  the  war.  In  the 
accomplished  character  of  Tancred,  we  discover  all  the  vir- 
tues of  a  perfect  knight,^^  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 

the  genuine  history  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first  of  heroes  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Conincn.  Alexiad,  I.  x,  xi.)  and  the  Arabians 
(Longueruana,  p.  129). 

51  Omnesde  Burgundia, et  Alveraia, et  Vasconia,  et  Gothi  (of  Languedoc), 
provinciales  appellabantur,  cpeieri  vero  Francigenx  et  hoc  in  exercitu ;  inter 
hostcs  autem  Frarxi  diccbantur.  Raymond  des  Agiles,  p.  144. 

52  Tlie  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St.  Mg\' 
dins,  who;:e  n:>mc,  as  early  as  the  first  crusade,  was  corrupted  by  the  French 
into  St.  Giiles,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Lower  Languedoc,  between 
Nisnies  and  the  Rhone,  and  still  boasts  a  collegiafe  church  of  the  foundation 
of  Raymond  (Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  Bibiiothoque,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  51). 

53  'i'henioiher  of  Taucred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert  Guiscard  ; 
his  father,  ihe  marquis  Odo  the  Coed.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  family 
and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should  be  unknown  ;  but  Muratori  rea- 
sonably conjectures  that  he  was  an  Iralian,  and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the 
niarquir.res  of  Montferrat  in  Piedmont  (Script,  torn.  v.  p.  281,  282). 

54  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  inserted 
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inspired  the  generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man,  CHAP, 
far  better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of  ,^^,^^_^ 
the  times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades,  Chivalry. 
a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded 
to  the  plebeians;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  the  honourable  name  of  miles^  or  soldier,  was  con- 
fined to  the  gentlemen**  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided 
the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons:  the  barons  dis- 
tributed among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their 
jurisdiction;  and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each 
other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian 
order,  which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher 
as  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their 
birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances;  their  sons 
alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry, 
without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to 
his  judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  and  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  per- 
sonal distinction,  than  from  the'lustre  of  their  diadem.  This 
ceremony,  of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus 
and  the  woods  of  Germany,*^  was  in  its  origin  simple  and 

in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave  and  amorous 
Rinaldo,  (x.  75.  xvii.  66. ..94).  He  might  borrow  liis  name  from  a  Rinaldo, 
with  the  Aquilabianca  Estense,  who  vanquished,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
Roman  church,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  (Storia  Iniperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in 
Muratori  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ix.  p.  360.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii.  30).  But, 
1.  The  distance  of  sixty  years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos,  destroys 
their  identity.  2.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forp;eiy  of  the  conte  Boyardo,  at 
the  end  of  the  xvth  century  (?/Iuratori,  p.  281. ..289).  3.  This  Rinaldo,  and  his 
exploits,  are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of  Tasso  (Muratori,  Antichita 
Estense,  torn.  i.  p.  350). 

55  Of  the  words  genti/is,  genti/hanime, gentleman,  two  etymologies  are  pro- 
duced :  1.  From  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiers,  and  at  length 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their  foreign  nobility  ; 
and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians,  who  consider  gentilis  as  synonymous 
with  ingenuus.  Selden  inclines  to  the  first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure  as  well 
us  probable. 

56  Framea  scutoque  juvenem  omant.  Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  13. 
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CHAP,  profane;  the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  in- 
vested  with  the  sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder 
"were  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last 
affront,  Avhich  it  v»'as  lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  super- 
stition mingled  in  ev-ery  public  and  private  action  of  life;  in 
the  holy  wars,  it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms;  and  the 
order  of  chivalry  v/as  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  gar- 
ment of  the  novice,  were  an  indecent  copy  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  baptism:  his  sword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar, 
was  blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion;  his  solemn  recep- 
tion was  preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils;  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  aud  education,  example,  and  the  public  opi- 
nion, were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  cham- 
pion of  God  and  the  ladies  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant 
names),  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth;  to  maintain 
the  right;  to  protect  the  distressed;  to  practise  courtesy ^  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients ;  to  pursue  the  infidels ;  to 
despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety;  and  to  vindicate 
in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.  The 
abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to 
disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ;  to  esteem  himself 
the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries;  and  proudly 
to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  discipline. 
Yet  the  benefits  of  this  instftution,  to  refine  the  temper  of 
Bai-barians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith,  justice, 
and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  ob- 
served. The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was  softened; 
and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar 
colour  and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of  ChristCH- 
dom.  Abroad,  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  wfere  perpe- 
tually associated;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic 
tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.*'  In- 
stead of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners 

57  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  cocstus  and  pancratium,  were  con- 
demned by  Lycurgus,  Philopamen,  aud  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a  general,  and  a 
physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the  reader  may  weigh  the  apo- 
logy  of  Luciaii,  in  the  characrpr  of  Solon.  See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games, 
in  his  P.ndar,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.. .96.  245.. .248. 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  chap. 
and  matrons ;  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crown- 
ed with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from 
whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  his  dex- 
terit)'  and  courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted 
in  wrestling  and  boxing,  bear  a  distant  and  doubtliil  relation 
to  the  merit  of  a  soldier;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were 
invented  in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the 
field.  The  single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence 
of  a  pass,  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service;  and 
the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the 
superior  management  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lance  was 
the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight:  his  horse  was 
of  a  large  and  heavy  breed;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was 
roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  at- 
tendant, and  he  quiedy  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy 
pace.  His  helmet,  and  sword,  his  greaves,  and  buckler,  it 
Avould  be  superfluous  to  describe;  but  I  may  remark,  that  at 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  armour  was  less  ponderous 
than  in  later  times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his 
breast  was  defended  by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When 
their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously 
spurred  their  horses  against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct 
and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  at- 
tended to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal 
birth  and  similar  hopes;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and 
men  at  arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers,  were  com- 
puted as  the  furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expedi- 
tions to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted;  the  volun- 
tary service  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards 
and  promises;  and  the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  mea- 
sured by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame  of  each  inde- 
pendent chieftain.  They  were  distinguished  by  his  banner, 
his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of  war;  and  the  most  ancient 
families  of  Europe  must  seek  in  these  achievements  the  ori- 
gin and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chi- 
valry, I  have  been  urged  to  anticipate  on  the  story  of  the 
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CHAP,  crusades,  at  once  an  effect,  and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable 
^^"^^^^  institution/^ 
-,  r  Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders,  who  assumed 
the  princes  the  cross  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon 
*?  •"  .  as  they  were  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multi- 
ple, A.  D.  tude,  they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and  mes- 
eust  15  ^'  s^ges,  to  accomplish  their  vow  and  hasten  their  departure. 
A;  D.1097,  Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the  dan- 
^^'  ger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage;   their  portable  treasures 

were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold;  and  the  princes . 
and  barons  were  attended  by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and 
hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure  and  to  supply  their  table.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses,  engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces ;  their 
choice  or  situation  determined  the  road;  and  it  was  agreed 
-to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  begin  their  operations  against  the  Turks.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon followed  the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria:  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  command, 
every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  hi§,  prudence  and  virtue. 
On  the  confines  of  Hungary  he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by 
^  a  Christian  people,  to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse, 

of  the  cross  was  justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted 
with  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the  first  pil- 
grims: in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the  right  of  defence 
and  retaliation ;  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  severe 
revenge  from  an  hero  of  the  same  nation,  and  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  cause.  But,  after  weighing  the  motives 
and  the  events,  the  virtuous  duke  was  content  to  pity  the 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren ;  and  his 
twelve  deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace,  requested  in  his 
name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal  market.  To  remove  their 
suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  himself,  and  afterwards  his  bro- 
ther, to  the  faith  of  Carloman  king  of  Hungary,  who  treated 
them  with  a  simple  but  hospitable  entertainment:  the  treaty 

58  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights-service,  nobility,  arms, 
cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  information  may  be 
sought  in  Selden  (Opera,  tom.  iii.  part  i.  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.  c.  1.  3.  5. 
8),  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  iv.  p.  398. ..412,  &c.)  Dissertations  sur  Join- 
viUe  (i.  vi...xii.  p.  127.. .14-2.  p.  165. .-222),  and  M.  ds  St.  Palaye  (Meinoires 
surU  Chevalerie). 
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was  sanctified  by  their  common  gospel;  and  a  proclamation,  CHAP, 
imder  pain  of  death,  restrained  the  animosity  and  license  of    l-^^^^- 
the  Latin  soldiers.  From  Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  without  enduring  or  offering  an  in- 
jur) ;  and  the  proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their 
flanks  with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less 
useful  for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.    They  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Save;  and  no  sooner  had  they  passed  the  river 
than  the  king  of  Hungary  restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted 
their  departure  with  the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  With  the  same  conduct  and  discipline,  God- 
frey pervaded  the  woods  of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of 
Thrace;  and  might  congratulate  himself, that  he  had  almost 
reached  the  first  term  of  his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing 
his  sword  against  a  Christian  adversary.  After  an  easy  and 
pleasant  journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to  Aqui- 
leia,   Raymond  and  his   provincials    marched    forty  days 
through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia^^  and  Sclavonia. 
The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog;  the  land  was  mountainous 
and  desolate;   the  natives  were  either  fugitive  or  hostile: 
loose  in  their  religion  and  government,  they  refused  to  fur- 
nish provisions  or  guides;  murdered  the  stragglers;  and 
exercised  by  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the  count,  who 
derived  more  security  from  the  punishment  of  some  captive 
robbers  than  from  his  interview  and  treaty  with  the  prince 
of  Scodra."**    His  march  between  Durazzo  and  Constanti- 
nople was  harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the  peasants 
and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  same  faint  and 
ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the  remaining  chiefs, 
who  passed  the  Adriatic  from  the  coast  of  Italy.   Bohemond 
had  arms  and  vessels,  and  foresight  and  disciplmc ;  and  his 
name  was  not  forgotten  in  th&  provinces  of  Epirus  and 
Thcssaly.    Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  sur- 

59  The  Familia:  Dalniaticre  of  Ducange  are  meagre  and  imperfect;  the 
national  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote  and  careless. 
In  the  year  1104,  Coleman  reduced  >he  maritime  country-  as  far  as  Trau  and 
Salona  (Ra'ona,  Hist.  Crit.  torn.  iii.  p.  195.-20"). 

60  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  rf  Gentius  kir.g  of 
the  Illyrians,  arx  munitissima,  afenvards  a  R' man  colony  (Ci-llarioF,  om. 
i.  p.  393,  39-i).  It  is  now  called  Isc  dar,  or  Scutari  (d'Anvillt,  <.  eo^ra- 
phie  Ancicnne,  torn.  i.  p.  164).  Th'  S.r.ijiak  (now  a  pasha''  v,f  >.cii  .ar .  or 
Sciiendeire,  was  the  viiiih  under  the  H-g!eroeg  of  Romania,  and  furnishod 
600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  78,787  rl\ -dollars  (Marsigli,  Stato  MUitare  del 
Impero  Ottomano,  p.  128). 
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CHAP,    mounted  by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tancred ; 

^^'  ^'^*  and  il  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he 
gorged  his  soldiei's  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical  cas- 
tle.^' The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with  the  vain 
and  thoughtless  ardour  of  which  their  nation  has  been  some- 
times accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Stephen  of  Chartres, 
through  a  wealthy  country,  and  amidst  the  applauding  Ca- 
tholics, was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress:  they  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of 
St.  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.*^ But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neg- 
lected to  secure  the  season,  and  the  means,  of  their  embai"- 
kation:  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost;  their  troops  were 
scattered  and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of  Italy.  They  sepa- 
rately accomplished  their  passage,  regardless  of  safety  or 
dignity:  and  within  nine  months  from  the  feast  of  the  As- 
sumption, the  day  appointed  by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes 
had  reached  Constantinople.  But  the  count  of  Vermandois 
was  produced  as  a  captive  ;  his  foremost  vessels  were  scat- 
tered by  a  tempest ;  and  his  person,  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions, was  detained  by  the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the 
arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  announced  by  four-and-twenty 
knights  in  golden  armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to 
revere  the  general  of  the  Latin  Christians,  the  brother  of 
the  King  of  kings.^3 

n  ,.       r        In  some  Oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd. 

Policy  ot  _  _  I  ' 

the  empe-  who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes  : 

Co-iiiiemls' ^^  had  prayed  for  water;    the   Ganges   was   turned   into 

A.D.  1096,  his  grounds,  and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by 

'  the  inundation.    Such  was  the  fortune  or  at  least  the  appre- 

61  In  Pelagonia  castrum  hxreiicum  ....  spoliatum  cum  siiis  liabitatoribiis 
igr.e  combussere.  Kec  id  eis  injuria  cohtigit:  quia  illorum  detestabilis  sermo  et 
cancer  serjjebat,  jamqr.e  eircuinjacentesregiones  suo  pravo  dogniate  fo:daverat 
(tvobert.  Mon.p.  36,37).  Afier  coolly  relating  the  fact,  the  archbishop  Bald- 
ric adds,  as  a  praise,  Omnes  siq'iidem  illi  viatores,  Judeos,  hxreticos,  Sara- 
cencs  jequalker  habeju  extsos ;  quos  omues  appellant  iniinicrs  Dei  (p.  92). 

62  AvocAo/3o/<.£v«5  ctTro  Ta/^yji  rvi'i  p^fvs-i)v  m  'Aym  HiTrfu  c-ijf^xiciv 
(Alexiad,!    ■:.  p.  2b8). 

6.3  O  BxfrtXevi  ruv  /Sac-'^if&iv,  koh  ap^i^yoi  ra  (ppay/txa  rpurev- 
fjLUToi  eiTrsivTOi.  i  his  Oriental  poir.p  is  extravagant  in  a  cou;it  of  Verman- 
dois; hii-  the  jjatriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  cor.iplacency  (Not.  ad 
Alexiad.  p.  352,  3.53.  Dif.rert.  xxvii.  svir  Joinvilie,  p.  515),  the  passages  of 
MatthtvV  Paris  (A.  D.  1254.)  antl  Froissard  (vol.  iv.  p.  201),  which  style  the 
king  of  France,  re.v  reguin,  and  chef  de  lous  les  rois  Chretiens. 
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hension,  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  CHAP, 
name  has  already  appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  con-  ^^^^I- 
duct  is  so  differently  represented  by  his  daughter  Anne,^*  ^  ^ 
and  by  the  Latin  writers.^^  In  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  I09r. 
ambassadors  had  solicited  a  moderate  succour,  perhaps  of  ^^" 
ten  thousand  soldiers :  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  ap- 
proach of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic  nations.  The 
emperor  fluctuated  between  hope  and  fear,  between  timidi- 
ty and  courage;  but  in  the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook 
for  wisdom,  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  ma- 
liciously conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  The  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the  hermit, 
were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute  of  humanity  and  reason: 
nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to  prevent  or  deplore  their 
destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey  and  his  peers  were 
less  contemptible,  but  not  less  suspicious,  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror. Their  motives  might  be  pure  and  pious ;  but  he 
was  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ambitious  Bo- 
hemond,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine  chiefs :  the 
courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong;  they  might 
be  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  v/ealth  of  Greece,  and  elated 
by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible  strength ;  and 
Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constanti- 
nople. After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the 
troops  of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  thej- 
heard  with  indignation,  tluit  their  brother,  the  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Greeks;  and  their  reluctant 
duke  was  compelled  to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of 
retaliation  and  rapine,  'llicy  were  appeased  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Alexius;  he  promised  to  supply  their  camp;  and 
as  they  refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bospho- 
rus,  their  quarters  were  assigned  among  the  gardens  and 
palaces  on  the  shores  of  that  narrow  sea.     But  an  incura- 

6-1  Anna  Comnena  was  born  the  1st  of  Uecembcr,  A.  D.  1083,  indicrion 
vii.  (Alexiad,  I.  vi.  p.  166,  16r).  At  thir.eeu,  the  time  of  the  first  cni.?de, 
she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nicophorus  Uryennius, 
whom  she  f.ndly  styles  T«y  fftav  ILxurxfx  ^l.  x.p.  295,  296).  Some  mo- 
ilerns  have  mir;^/V!«/,  tha'  herenmiry  to  Bohemond  was  the  fruit  of  disap- 
pointed hive.  In  the  transaciions  of  Consiantinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  ac- 
counts (Alex.  I.  X,  xi  p.  283.. .317)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the 
Latins,  but  in  their  subsequent  expK"  its  she  is  hr  cf  and  ignorant. 

65  I\i  their  views  of  the  charuc  er  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maimbourghas 
favoured  the  Catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  ijeen  partial  to  the  schixvuttic 
Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  cxcuscable  than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 
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CHAP,  ble  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  two  nations, 
who  despised  each  other  as  slaves  and  Barbarians.  Ig- 
norance is  the  ground  of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was  in- 
flamed into  daily  provocations  :  prejudice  is  blind,  hunger 
is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design  to  starve  or 
assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post,  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed with  the  waters.^^  Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets, 
burst  the  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs: 
but  the  gates  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified  ;  the 
ramparts  were  lined  with  archers ;  and  after  a  doubtful  con- 
flict, both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insensibly  soothed 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers  ;  as  a  Christian 
warrior,  he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
holy  enterprise,  which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops 
and  treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was  per- 
suaded to  occupy  a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek 
vessels  were  suddenly  recalled  to  the  oppposite  shore.  The 
same  policy  Avas  repeated  with  succeeding  chiefs,  who  v/ei-e 
swayed  by  the  example,  and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of 
their  foremost  companions.  By  his  skill  and  diligence, 
Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any  two  of  the  confederate 
armies  at  the  same  moment  under  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  before  the  feast  of  the  Pcnticost  not  a  Latin  pil- 
grim was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
He  obtains  The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe,  might  deliver 
uia-e^of  Asia,  and  repel  the  7'urks  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
the  cru-  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.  The  fair  provinces  from 
Nice  to  Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Roman 
emperor;  and  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm, 
Alexius  indulged,  or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading 
his  new  allies  to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the  East :  but  the 
calmer  dictates  of  reason  and  temper  dissuaded  him  from 
exposing  his  royal  person  to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  law- 
less Barbarians.     His  prudence,  or  his  pride,  v/as  content 

66  Between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  river  Barhyses,  which 
is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  nieadovv.  Its  com- 
munication with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stone  bridge  of  the  Bla- 
chern.e,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  by  Justinian  and  Basil  (Gyllius 
de  Bosphoro  Thracic,  I.  ii.  c.  3,  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  I.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  179). 
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with  extorting  from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  CHAP, 
and  fidehty,  and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  either  ^^'^'^^^• 
restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as  the  humble  and 
loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  independent  spi- 
rit was  fired  at  the  mention  of  this  foreign  and  voluntary 
servitude  :  they  successively  yielded  to  the  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  gifts  and  flattery ;  and  the  first  proscl}  tes  became 
the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply  the 
companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh  of  Ver- 
mandois  was  soothed  by  the  honours  of  his  captivity ;  and 
in  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  example  of  submis- 
sion was  prevalent  and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  every  human  consideration  v/as  subordinate  to 
the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had 
firmly  resisted  the  temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond, 

who  urged  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Constantinople 

Alexius  esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the 
champion  of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the 
filial  name  and  the  rites  of  adoption.*^  The  hateful  Bohe- 
mond was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the 
emperor  reminded  him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to 
praise  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed,  and  the  glory  that 
he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields  of  Durazzo  and  Larissa- 
The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged  and  entertained,  and  serv- 
ed with  Imperial  pomp  :  one  day,  as  he  passed  through  the 
gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left  open  to  ex- 
pose a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  of  curious 
and  costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped  in  seeming  disorder, 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  "  What  con- 
quests," exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  "  might  not  be 
"  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  ?"  "  It  is 
"  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant  who  Avatched  the 
motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation, 
condescended  to  accept  this  magnificent  present.  The  Nor- 
man was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  prin- 
cipality, and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general,  of  the 
East.     The  two  Roberts,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 

67  There  were  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by  intro- 
ducing the  son  between  the  shirt  and  skin  of  his  father.  Ducange  (sur  Join- 
ville,  diss.  xxii.  p.  270  )  supposes  Godfrey's  adoption  to  have  been  of  the  lat- 
ter sort. 
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CHAP,  land,  and  the  kinsman  of  three  queens,''^  bowed  in  theif 
^^^^^'  turn  before  the  Byzantine  throne.  A  private  letter  of  Ste- 
phen of  Chartres  attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the 
most  excellent  and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to  educate  and  estab- 
lish his  youngest  son.  In  his  southern  province,  the  count 
of  St.  Giles  and  Tholouse  faintly  recognized  the  supre- 
macy of  the  king  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and 
language.  At  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ  alone, 
and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satisfied  with  an  equal  treaty 
of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  obstinate  resistance  en- 
hanced the  value  and  the  price  of  his  submission ;  and  he 
shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the  Barbarians,  as 
the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the 
noise  and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the  de- 
signs of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his  faithful 
Raymond ;  and  that  aged  statesman  might  clearly  discern, 
that  however  false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  en- 
mitv.®^  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  per- 
son of  Tancred  :  and  none  could  deem  themselves  disho- 
noured by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight.  He  disdain- 
ed the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch  ;  assaulted 
in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician  ;  escaped  to  Asia  in 
the  habit  of  a  private  soldier  ;  and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to 
the  authority  of  Bohemond  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian 
cause.  The  best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  im- 
possibility of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow, 
without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of  Alexius  ;  but  they 
cherished  a  secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they  trod  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  their  swords  would  obliterate  their  shame, 
and  dissolve  the  engagement,  which  on  his  side  might  not 
be  very  faithfully  performed.  The  cercmonv  of  their  ho- 
mage was  grateful  to  a  people  who  had  long  since  consider- 
ed pride  as  the  substitute  of  power.  High  on  his  throne, 
the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immoveable  :  his  majesty  was 
adored  by  the  Latin  princes  ;  and  they  submitted  to  kiss 

63  After  his  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  vian  of  the  king  of 
England,  for  a  peHsion  of  four  hundred  marks.  See  the  first  act  in  Kymer's 
Fcedera. 

69  Seusit  vctus  regnandi,  falsos  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere.  Tacit,  vi.  44. 
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eithet-  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which  their  own    CHAP, 
writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and  unable  to  deny.''"  ^'^  ^^^' 

Private  or  pubHc  interest  suppressed  the  murmurs  of  the  i,^soicnre 
dukes  and  counts  ;  but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Robert  of  Paris^')  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  *^" 
place  himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of 
Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous  idiom, 
"  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat  while  so  many  va- 
"  liant  captains  are  standing  round  him?"  The  emperor 
maintained  his  silence,  dissembled  his  indignation,  and  ques- 
tioned his  interpreter  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  he  partly  suspected  from  the  universal  language  of 
gesture  and  countenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims, he  endeavoured  to  learn  tlie  name  and  condition  of 
the  audacious  baron.  "  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert, 
*'  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country.  AH 
"  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church  in  my  ncighbour- 
*'  hood,''*  the  resort  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  approving 
*'  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till  an  enemy  appears,  they 
*'  address  their  prayers  to  God  and  his  saints.  That  church 
"  I  have  frequently  visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an  anta- 
*'  gonist  who  dared  to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismis- 
sed the  challenger  with  some  prudent  advice  for  his  conduct 
in  the  Turkish  warfare ;  and  history  repeats  with  pleasure 
this  lively  example  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country. 

The   conquest  of   Asia   was  undertaken   and   achieved  Their  re 
bv  Alexander,  with  thirtv-five  thousand  Macedonians  and  ^'^^'''  ^"^ 


numbers. 


70  The  proud  historians  of  the  crusades,  slide  and  stumble  over  this  humi- 
liating step.  Yet,  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  emperor  as  he  sat  ino- 
tionless  on  his  throne,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  liave  kissed  either  his  feet  or 
knees.  It  is  only  singular,  that  Anna  should  not  have  amply  supplied  the  si- 
lence or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins.  The  abasement  of  their  princes  would  have 
added  a  tine  chapter  to  the  (Seremoniale  Aulae  Byzantina:. 

71  He  called  himself  ^payye?  KctSa^of  t«v  £t(y£»«»(  Alexias,  1.x.  p.  301). 
Wha"  a  title  of  noblesse  of  ihe  xith  century,  if  any  one  ci)uld  now  prove  his  in- 
herirance  !  Anna  relates,  vvi.h  visible  pleasure,  that  the  swelling  Barbarian, 
Axftnoi  rerv(pa/*.£)iOi.  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after  fighting  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  of  Dor;,  Ixuni  (1.  xi.  p.  317).  This  circunibtar.ce  may  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  Uucange  (Not.  p.  362),  that  he  was  no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris, 
of  the  district  most  jjeculiarly  styled  the  Duchy  or  Island  of  France  (JJIsle  de 
France) . 

72  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  dixovers  his  church  to  be  that  of 
St.  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissoiis,  queni  duello  d'm.catiiri  solent  invocare  : 
pugiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejus  fliis  tomb  J  perncctant  ii.v.ctos  reddit,  ut  et  dc 
Burgundia  et  Italia  tali  necessitate  confug\atur  ad  eum.  Joan.  SariberiensiR 
epist.  139. 

VOL.  VII.  G    c 
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CHAP.  Greeks  ;'''  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  disc> 
LVIII.  ^Yme  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry.  The  principal  force  of  the 
A  Y)  crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry  ;  and  when  that  force 
1097,  was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their 
^  ^^'  martial  attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a 
strict  and  authentic  account;  and  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this  formidable  body 
of  heavy  horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  far 
the  service  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers ;  but  the  pro- 
miscuous crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder;  and  we  de- 
pend not  on  the  eyes  or  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and 
fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,'^'*  in  the  estimate  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the 
priests  and  monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the  Latin 
camp.  The  reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  I  shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all 
who  took  the  cross  had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six 
MILLIONS  would  have  migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Un- 
der this  oppression  of  faith,  I  derive  fonie  relief  from  a  more 
sagacious  and  thinking  writer,^*  who,  after  the  same  review 
of  the  cavalry,  accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of  Chartres^ 
and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geo- 
graphy of  a  Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour 
forth  such  incredible  multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism 
will  remember,  that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  num- 
bers never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm 
the  influence  is  irregular  and  transient :  many  were  detained 
at  home  by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness  ; 
and  many  were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the 
more  insuperable  as  they  were  unforeseen  to  these  ignorant 
fanatics.     The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 

73  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army :  but  no  authority  cswi 
be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  five  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot  (See  Usher's  Annales,  p.  152). 

74  Fulcher.  Carnotensis,  p.  387.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of  differ- 
ent names  and  languages  (p.  389);  but  1  do  not  clearly  apprehend  his 
diiference  between  the  Franci  and  Galii,  Itali  and  ApiUi.  Elsewhere  (p.  385.) 
he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

75  Guibert,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  immenss 
multitude.  By  Urban  IL  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  it  is  only  rated  at  300,000 
pilgrims  (epist.  xvi.  ConciL  torn.  xii.  p.  731). 
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y/eve  whitened  with  their  bones:  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  CHAP, 
pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  adven- 
ture by  the  sword,  or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been 
stated  at  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Yet  the  myriads  that 
survived,  that  marched,  that  pressed  forwards  on  the  holy 
pilgrimage,  were  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Greeks.  The  copious  energy  of  her  language 
sinks  under  the  efforts  of  the  princess  Anne  :^^  the  images 
of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or 
the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  represent  what  she  had  seen 
and  heard  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius  exclaims,  that  Eu- 
rope was  loosened  from  its  foundations,  and  hurled  against 
Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour  under 
the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  magnitude  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  lai-ger  number  has  never  been  ^ 

contained  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp  than  at  the  siege 
of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the  Latin  princes.  Their  mo- 
tives, their  characters,  and  their  arms,  have  been  already 
displayed.  Of  their  troops,  the  most  numerous  portion  were 
natives  of  France  :  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement :  some 
bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from  Spain,  Lombardy, 
and  England  ;^^  and  from  the  distant  bogs  and  mountains  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland^^  issued  some  naked  and  savage  fanatics, 
ferocious  at  home  but  unwarlike  abroad.  Had  not  supersti- 
tion condemned  the  sacrilegious  prudence  of  depriving  the 
poorest  or  weakest  Christian'  of  the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage, 
the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but  without  hands,  might 

76  Alexias,  1.x.  p.  283.  305  Her  fastidious  delicacy  complains  of  their 
strange  and  inarticulate  names,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  that  she  has  not 
contrived  to  distiguie  with  the  proud  ignorance,  so  dear  and  familiar  to  a  po- 
lished people.  I  shall  select  only  one  example,  Sangelcs,  for  the  count  of  St. 
Giles.  ^ 

77  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1130)  has  inserted  in 
his  history  (1.  iv.  p.  130. ..154.)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade  :  but  I  wish 
that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur  which  had  passed  the  British 
ocean  (p.  143),  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  numbers,  families,  and  adven- 
tures of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in  Dugdale,  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holderncssc,  led  the  rear-guard  with  duke  Robert,  at 
the  battle  of  Antioch  (Baronage,  part  i.  p.  61). 

78  Vidercs  Scotorum  apud  se  ferociuni  alias  imbclliuin  cuneos  (Guibert,  p. 
471)  :  the  crus  intectum,  and  hispyiia  chlamys,  may  suit  the  Highlanders;  but 
the  finibus  uliginosis,  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irish  bogs.  William  of  Malms- 
bury  expressly  mentions  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  he.  (1.  iv.  p.  133.)  who  quitted, 
tiicfonuer  vcnationem  baltuum,  the  latter  familjaritatcni  pulicum. 
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CHAP,  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek  empire,  till  their  compa- 
nions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord.  A  small 
remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus,  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Their  northern  con- 
stitution was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected  by  ihe  va- 
pours, of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed,  with  heedless  pro- 
digality their  stores  of  water  and  provision  :  their  numbers 
exhausted  the  inland  country ;  the  sea  was  remote,  the 
Greeks  were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  fled 
before  the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In 
the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  their  infant  or  adult  captives.  Among 
the  Turks  and  Sai-acens,  the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  ren- 
dered more  odious  by  the  name  and  reputation  of  cannibals; 
the  spies  who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of  Bo- 
hemond,  were  shewn  several  human  bodies  turning  on  the 
spit;  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which  en- 
creased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the 
infidels.^9 

Siege  of  J  i^^YQ  exnatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the  cru- 

A.  D.     saders,  as  they  pamt  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe  : 

il      but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their 

June  20.  blind  achievements,  which  were  performed  by  strength  and 
are  described  by  ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive 
divisions  ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire; 
opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege 
of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan. 
His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem  ; 
his  name  was  Kilidge-Arslan,  or  SoIiman,*'°  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  conqueror;  and  in  the  defence 

79  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice  or  a 
lie,  muy  be  foundin  Anna  Comnena  (Alexius,  1.  x.p.  288)  Guibert  (p.  546), 
Radulpli.  Cadom.  (c.  97).  The  s'ratageni  is  related  by  the  author  of  Gesta 
rvancorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and  R.aymond  des  Agiles,  in  the  siege 
and  famine  of  Aniioch. 

80  His  Musulman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and  his 
character  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of  Kilidge-Ar- 
slan (A.  H.  485. ..500.  A.  D.  1192. ..1206.  See  de  Giiignes's  Tables,  torn.  i.  p. 
245.)  is  employed  by  the  Orientals,  and  with  some  corruption  by  the  Greeks: 
but  little  m;;re  than  his  name  can  be  found  in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are 
dry  and  sulky  on  the  subject  of  the  first  crusade  (de  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p. 
10..  .30). 
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of  a  land  which  the  Turks  considered  as  their  own,  he  deserv-    chap. 
ed  the  praise  oi"  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to 
posterity.     Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he 
deposited  his  family  and  ti'easure  in  Nice  ;  retired  to  the 
mountains  with  fifty  thousand  horse ;  and  twice  descended 
to  assault  the  camps  or  quarters  of  the  Christian  besiegers, 
which  formed  an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six  miles.     The 
lofty  and  solid  walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  flanked  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  towers  ;  and  on 
the  verge  of  Christendom,  the   Moslems  were  trained  in 
arms  and  inflamed  by  i"eligion.  Before  this  city,  the  French 
princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  prosecuted  their  at- 
tacks without  correspondence  or  subordination  :  emulation 
prompted  their  valour ;  but  their  valour  was  sullied  by  cru- 
elty, and  their  emulation  degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  dis- 
cord. In  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity 
were  employed  by  the  Latins  ;  the  mine  and  the  battering- 
ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the  belfrey  or  moveable  turret,  artifi-    . 
cial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  Oalist^the.  sling,  and  the  cross- 
bow for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts.^^     In  the  space  of 
seven  weeks,  much  labour  and  blood  were  expended,  and 
some  progress,  especially  by  count  Raymond,  was  made  on 
the  side  of  the  besiegers.   But  the  Turks  could  protract  their 
resistance  and  secure  their  escape,  as  long  as  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  lake  *^  Ascanius,  which  stretches  several  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  city.  The  means  of  conquest  were  sup- 
plied by  the  prudence  and  industry  of  Alexius;  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats  was  transported  on  sledges  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake  ;  they  were  filled  with  the  most  dextrous  of  his  archers; 
the  flight  of  the  sultana  was  intercepted  ;  Nice  was  invested 
by  land  and  water  ;  and  a  Greek  emissary  persuaded  the  in- 
habitants to  accept  his  master's  protection,  and  to  save  them- 
selves, by  a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage  of  the  savages 
of  Europe.     In  the  moment  of  victory,  or  at  least  of  hope, 
the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder,  v.ere  awed 
by  the  Imperial  banner  that  streamed  from  the  citadel;  and 

81  On  the  fortification?, engines,  and  siegesof  the  middle  ages,  see  Muratori 
(Antiquitat.  Italix,  toni.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi.  p.  452-524).  The  be'fyedus,  ir aW 
whence  our  belfrey,  was  the  moveable  tower  of  the  ancients  (Ducange,  torn.  i. 
p.  608). 

82  1  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siege  and  lake 
of  Nice,  whh  the  operations  of  llernan  Cortez  before  Mexico.  Sec  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, Hist,  of  America,  I.  v. 
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CHAP.  Alexius  guarded  with  jealous  vigilance  this  important  con- 
LVIII.  q^egf^  yi^e  murmurs  of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or 
interest ;  and  after  an  halt  of  nine  days,  they  directed  their 
march  towards  Phrygia  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek  ge- 
neral, whom  they  suspected  of  secret  connivance  with  the 
sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  servants  of  Soliman 
had  been  honourably  restored  without  ransom ;  and  the  em- 
peror's generosity  to  the  miser eants^^  was  interpreted  as  treti-' 
son  to  the  Christian  cause. 
Battle  of  Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  loss 
un/^AD.  of  his  capital:  he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this 
1097,  July  strange  invasion  of  the  western  Barbarians  ;  the  Turkish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turkman 
hords  encamped  round  his  standard  ;  and  his  M'hole  force  is 
loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited 
till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier; 
and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  con- 
fident progress  in  two  columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other. 
Some  miles  before  they  could  reach  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia, 
the  left,  and  least  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and 
attacked,  and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.** 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  bar- 
barous onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders ;  they  lost  their 
order  and  confidence,  and  the  fainting  fight  was  sustained 
by  the  personal  valour,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct, 
of  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy.  They 
were  revived  by  the  welcome  banners  of  duke  Godfrey,  who 
flew  to  their  succour  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and 
sixty  thousand  horse  ;  and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of 
Tholouse,  the  bishop  of  Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sa- 
cred army.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new 
order,  and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.  They  were  receiv- 
ed with  equal  resolution  ;  and,  in  their  common  disdain  for 

83  Mvcreant,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders, and  confined  in  that 
language  to  its  primiiive  sense.  It  should  seen".,  that  the  zeal  of  our  ancestors 
boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbeliever  as  a  rascal.  A  similar 
prejudice  sdll  lurks  in  tlie  minds  of  many  who  think  themselves  Christians. 

84  Earonius  has  })r('duced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger  (A.  D. 
3098,  No.  15).  Thee'.iemiescf.nsistedof  Medes,  Persians,  Chaldsans  :  be  it  so. 
The  iirsi  attack  was  cum  nostro  incommodo  ;  true  and  tender.  But  why  God-r 
frey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  ?  Tancred  is  styled _/?//wj/  of  whom  ?  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roger,  ncr  of  Bohemond. 
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the  unwarlike  people  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  CHAP, 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  ^'^^^^• 
nations  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  soldiers.**  Their  en- 
counter was  varied  and  balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and 
discipline  ;  of  the  direct  charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions;  of 
the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished  javelin  ;  of  a  weighty 
broad-sword,  and  a  crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and 
thin  flowing  robes  ;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  ar- 
balist  or  cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the 
Orientals.*®  As  long  as  the  horses  were  fresh  and  the  qui- 
vers full,  Soliman  maintained  the  advantage  of  the  day  ;  and 
four  thousand  Christians  were  pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows. 
In  the  evening,  swiftness  jielded  to  strength;  on  either  side, 
the  numbers  were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground 
could  hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage ;  but  in  turning  the 
hills,  the  last  division  of  Raymond  and  his  provincials  was 
led,  perhaps  without  design,  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted 
enemy;  and  the  long  contest  was  determined.  Besides  a 
nameless  and  unaccounted  multitude,  three  thousand  Pagan 
knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  the  camp  of 
Soliman  was  pillaged  ;  and  in  the  variety  of  precious  spoil, 
the  curiosity  of  the  Latins  was  amused  with  foreign  arms 
and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels. 
The  importance  of  the  victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty  re- 
treat of  the  sultan:  reserving  ten  thousand  guards  of  the 
relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Roum, 
and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and  kindle  the  resentment, 
of  his  Eastern  brethren.   In  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  March 

the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  \'^''o"gl^ 

.  the  Lesser 

land  and  deserted  towns,  without  either  nndmg  a  friend  or  Asia,  July! 

an  enemy.  The  geographer*^  may  trace  the  position  of  Do-  •••S^P'"^^-- 

85  Veruntamen  dicunt  se  esse  de  Francorum  generatione ;  et  quia  nulhis 
homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Fraticiet  Turci(Gesta  Francorum,  p.  7). 
The  same  community  of  blood  and  valour  is  attested  by  archbishop  Baldric 
(p.  99). 

86  Batista,  Balestra,  Arbalestre.  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  517.. .524. 
Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  531,  532-  In  the  time  of  Anna  Comnena, 
this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  naiTie  of  tzangia,  was  unknown  in 
the  East  (1.  x.  p.  291).  By  an  humane  inconsistency,  the  pope  strove  to  prohi- 
bit it  it  in  Christian  wars. 

87  The  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  Cellarius,  and 
the  geogiaphical  science  of  d'Anville.  AVilliani  of  Tyre  is  the  only  historian 
of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and  M.  Ottpr  trodalmott 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  f  oni  Consiaminople  to  Antioch  (Voyage  eu 
Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  35.. .88). 
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CHAP,  rylseum,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais,  and  Ger^' 
manicia,  and  may  compare  those  classic  appellations  with 
the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr  the  old  city,  Akshehr  the 
white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the  pilgrims 
passed  over  a  desart,  where  a  draught  of  water  is  exchanged 
for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by  intolerable  thirst ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  first  rivulet,  their  haste  and  intemperance 
were  still  more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly  throng.  They 
climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and  slippery  sides  of 
mount  Taurus :  many  of  the  soldiers  cast  away  their  arms 
to  secure  their  footsteps  ;  and  had  not  teri-or  preceded  their 
van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been  driven  down 
the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  enemies.  Two  of  their 
most  respectable  chiefs,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count 
of  Tholouse,  were  carried  in  litters  :  Raymond  was  raised, 
as  it  is  said,  by  miracle,  fi'om  an  hopeless  inalady ;  and  God- 
frey had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough  and 
perilous  chace  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 
Baldwin  To  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin  of  Bo- 

oun  s  tie  i^gj^^Qj^j  ^^f^  tj^e  brother  of  Godfrey  vrere  detached  from  the 

pnncipa-  •' 

Hty  of  main  army  with  their  respective  squadrons  of  five,  and  of 
A.  D.^1097  seven,  hundred  knights.  They  over-ran  in  a  rapid  career  the 
...1151.  hills  and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates: 
the  Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tar- 
sus and  Malmistra;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at 
length  provoked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian;  and  they 
turned  their  consecrated  swords  against  each  other  in  a  pri- 
vate and  profane  quarrel.  Honour  was  the  motive,  and  fame 
the  reward,  of  Tancred;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more 
selfish  enterprise  of  his  rival.^^  He  was  called  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  w^ho  had  been  suffered 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over  the  Christians  of  Edes- 
sa.  Baldwin  accepted  the  character  of  his  son  and  champion; 
but  iO  sooner  was  he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he  infiam- 
ed  the  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  father,  occupied  the 
throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests  over  the  hills 

88  This  detached  conquest  of  Edcssa  is  best  represented  by  Fulcherius  Car- 
notensis,  or  of  Chartres  (in  the  collectior.s  of  Bongarsiiis,  Duchesne,  and  Mar- 
tenne),  the  valiant  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin  (Esprit  des  Croisadcs.tom.  i.  p. 
13, 14).  In  the  disputes  of  that  prince  with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  encoun- 
tered by  the  partiality  of  Radulphus  Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of 
the  gallant  niarcjuis. 
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of  Armenia,  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the    CHAP, 
jfirst  principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted 
flftv-four  years  beyond  the  Euphrates.^' 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  S)ria,  the  summer,  and  Siege  of 
even  tHe  autumn,  were  completely  wasted:  the  siege  of  An-    '^'°n* 
tioch,  or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  1097,  Oc- 
winter  season,  was  strongly  debated  in  their  council:  the     ^  q"" 
love  of  arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance;  1098, 
and  reason  perhaps  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader,  and 
multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war.    The  capital  of 
Syria  Avas  protected  by  the  river  Orontes ;  and  the  iron  bridge^ 
of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name  from  the  massy  gates  of  the 
two  towers  which  are  constructed  at  either  end.  They  were 
opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Normandy:  his  victory 
gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  crusaders,  an  ac- 
count which  may  allow  some  scope  for  losses  and  desertion, 
but  which  clearly  detects  much  exaggeration  in  the  review 
of  Nice.  In  the  description  of  Antioch,^°  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine a  middle  term  between  her  ancient  magnificence,  under 
the  successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and  the  modern       » 
aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis,  or  four  cities, 
if  thev  retained  their  name  and  position,  must  have  left  a 
large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles ;  and  that 
measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four  hundred  towers,  are 
not  perfectlv  consistent  with  the  five  gates,  so  often  mention- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  siege.    Yet  Antioch  must  have  still 
flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital.     At  the  head  of 
the  Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  commanded 
in  the  place :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot:  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword ; 
and  their  numbers  were  probably  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than  fourteen 
yeai-s  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.    From  the  remains 
of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen  to  the 
height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  vallics;  and  wherever  less 

89  See  de  Gviignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  456. 

90  For  Antioch,  see  Pocock  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  188... 
193),  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turqiiie,  &.c.  torn.  i.  p.  81,  Sec),  the  Turkish  geo- 
grapher (in  Otter's  notes),  tl\c  Index  Gcograpliicus  of  Schukens  (ad  calcem 
13ohadin.  Vit.  Saladin),  and  Abulfeda  (Tabula  S)rii,p.  115, 116,  vers.  Reiske). 
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CHAP,  aft  and  labour  had  been  applied,  the  ground  was  supposed 
^^^^^-  to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  mountains. 
*''*^'"^"''^*^  Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  city  had  been  re- 
peatedly taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Turks;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  mcAiy  per- 
vious points  of  attack ;  and  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about 
the  middle  of  October,  the  vigour  of  the  execution  could 
alone  justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever  strength 
and  valour  could  perform  in  the  field  was  abundantly  dis- 
charged by  the  champions  of  the  cross:  in  the  frequent  oc- 
casions of  sallies,  of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  con- 
voys, they  were  often  victorious ;  and  we  can  only  complain, 
that  their  exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale 
of  probability  and  truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey  ^i  divided  a 
Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch ;  and  one  half  of  the 
infidel  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  transported 
by  his  horse  to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode 
against  his  antagonist,  "  I  devote  thy  head,"  he  piously  ex- 
claimed, "  to  the  daemons  of  hell;"  and  that  head  was  in- 
stantly clovep  to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his 
descending  faulchion.  But  the  reality  or  report  of  such  gi- 
gantic prowess ^^  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep 
within  their  walls;  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone, 
the  sword  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In  the 
slow  and  succcessive  labours  of  a  siege,  the  crusaders  were 
supine  and  ignorant,  without  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to 
purchase,  or  industry  to  use,  the  artificial  engines  andr  im- 
plements of  assault.  In  the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  emperor:  his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some 
Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels,  that  were  attracted  by  religion 
or  trade  to  the  coast  of  Syria:  the  stores  were  scanty,  the 

91  Ensem  elevat,  eumque  a  sinistra  parte  scapularum,  tanta  virtute  intorsit 
tit  quod  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinam  et  vitalia  interrupit,  et  sic  lubricus  en- 
sis  super  crus  dextrum  integer  exivit ;  sicque  caput  integrum  cum  dextra  parte 
corporis  immersit  gurgite,  partemque  quse  equo  prssidebat  remisit  ciyitati 
(Robert.  Mon.  p.  50).  Cujus  ense  trajectus  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci ;  ut 
inferior  alter  in  urbem  equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  fiumine  nateret  (Radulph. 
Cadom.  c.  53.  p.  304).  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendis  viribus  of 
Godfrey ;  and  William  of  Tyre  covers  it  by  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitate 
....  mirabilis  (1.  v.  c.  6.  p.  701).  Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared  incredible 
to  the  knights  of  that  age. 

92  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred,  wh» 
imposed  silence  on  his  squire  (Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  5o). 
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return  precarious,  and  the  communication  difficult  and  dan-    CHAP, 
gerous.    Indolence  or  weakness  had  prevented  the  Franks 
from  investing  the  entire  circuit;  and  the  perpetual  freedom 
of  two  gates  relieved  the  wants  and  recruited  the  garrison 
of  the  city.     At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after  the  ruin  of 
their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by  famine,  desertion, 
and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the  crusaders  was  imperceptible, 
and  their  success  remote,  if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful 
and  ambitious  Bohemond,  had  not  employed  the  arms  of 
cunning  and  deceit.  The  Christians  of  Antioch  were  nume- 
rous and  discontented:  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  the  emir  and  the  command  of  three 
towers;  and  the  merit  of  his  repentance  disguised  to  the 
Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  foul  design  of  perfidy 
and  treason.  A  secret  correspondence,  for  their  mutual  in- 
terest, was  soon  established  between  Phirouz  and  the  prince 
of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the  council  of  the 
chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their  hands.  But 
he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the  reward  of  his 
service;  and  the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the  distress  of  his  equals. 
The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by  the  French  and 
Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the  scaling-lad- 
ders that  were  thrown  from  the  walls :  their  new  proselyte, 
after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother,  embraced 
and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ;  the  army  rushed 
through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that  al- 
though mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was  impotent.    But 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender;  and  the  victors  them- 
selves were  speedily  encompassed  and  besieged  by  the  in- 
numerable forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with 
twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of 
Antioch.   Five-and-twenty  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the 
verge  of  destruction;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or 
death.^^    In  this  extremity  they  collected  the  relics  of  their  victory  of 
strength,  sallied  from  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  thecrusa- 
day  annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and  Ara- 

93  After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franks,  Abiil- 
pharagius  adds  the  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga ;  non  evasuri  estis 
nisi  per  gladium  (Dynast,  p  242). 
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bians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have  consisted  of 
six  hundred  thousand  men.^*  Their  supernatviral  aUies  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider:  the  human  causes  of  the  victory 
of  Antioch  were  the  fearless  despair  of  the  Franks  ;  and  the 
surprise,  the  discord,  perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful 
and  presumptuous  adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with 
as  much  disorder  as  it  was  fought;  but  we  may  observe  the 
tent  of  Kerboga,  a  moveable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched 
with  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  alcove  two 
thousand  persons ;  we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand 
guards,  who  were  cased,  the  horses  as  well  as  the  men,  in 
complete  steel. 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  o^f  Antioch, 
the  crusaders  were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in 
despair;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hun- 
ger. A  speculative  reasoner  might  suppose,  that  their  faith 
had  a  strong  and  serious  influence  on  their  practice;  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, prepared  themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life 
for  the  daily  contemplation  of  martyrdom.  Experience 
blows  away  this  charitable  illusion:  and  seldom  does  the 
history  of  profane  war  display  such  scenes  of  intemperance 
and  prostitution  as  were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  An- 
tioch. The  grove  of  Daphne  no  longer  flourished;  but  the 
Syrian  air  was  still  impregnated  with  the  same  vices;  the 
Christians  were  seduced  by  every  temptation^*  that  nature 
either  prompts  or  reprobates;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs 
was  despised;  and  sermons  and  edicts  were  alike  fruitless 
against  those  scandalous  disorders,  not  less  pernicious  to 
military  discipline,  than  repugnant  to  evangelic  purity.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  possession  of  Antioch,  the 
Franks  consumed  with  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality 


94  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians,  the 
author  of  the  Gesia(p.  17),  Robert  Monachus  (p.  56),  Baldric  (p.  Ill),  Ful- 
cherius  Carnoteiisis  (p.  3U2),  Guihert  (p.  512),  WilHam  of  Tyre  (1.  vi.  c.  3. 
p.  714),  Bernard  Thesaurarivis  (c.  39.  p.  695),  are  content  with  the  vague  ex- 
pressions of  infiniia  muhitudo,  immensuir.  agmen,  inninnerse  copia:  or  gentes, 
which  correspond  with  the  /^eTos  ccvctpiSfA^iiTMy  ^iXixo'uv  of  Anna  Conmena 
(Alexias,  1.  xi.  p.  318...3'20).  '1  he  numbers  of  me  Tunes  are  fixed  hy  Albert 
Aqiiensis  at  200,000  (I.  iv.  c.  10.  p.  242),  and  by  Radulphus  Cadoniensis  at 
400,000  hoise  (c.  72.  p  309). 

95  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  faie  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at  dice  with  a  Sy- 
rian concubine. 
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the  frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and  months:  the  desolate  CHAP, 
country  no  longer  yielded  a  supply;  and  from  that  country  " ' 
they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the  besieging 
Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion  of  want,  was  en- 
venomed by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the  summer  heats,  un- 
wholesome food,  and  the  close  imprisonment  of  multitudes. 
The  pictures  of  famine  and  pestilence  are  always  the  same, 
and  always  disgustful;  and  our  imagination  may  suggest  the 
nature  of  their  sufferings  and  their  resources.  The  remains 
of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the  purchase  of 
the  vilest  nourishment;  and  dreadful  must  have  been  the 
calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying  three  marks  of 
silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,^®  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke  Godfrey  to 
borrow  an  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses  had  been  reviewed 
in  the  camp:  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were  dimin- 
ished to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  ser- 
vice could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  Weakness  of 
.  body,  and  terror  of  mind,  extinguished  the  ardent  enthu- 
siasm of  the  pilgrims;  and  every  motive  of  honour  and  re- 
ligion was  subdued  by  the  desire  of  life.^^  Am«n^  the 
chiefs,  three  heroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach: 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  magnanimous 
piety;  Bohemond  by  ambition  and  interest;  and  Tancred 
declared,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish 
the  enterprise  of  Palestine.  But  the  count  of  Tholouse  and 
Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntar)'  indisposition  :  the 
duke  of  Normandy  was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the 
censures  of  the  church;  Hugh  the  Great,  though  he  led  the 
vanguard  of  the  battle,  embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity 
of  returning  to  France  ;  and  Stephen  count  of  Chartres 
basely  deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the  coun- 
cil in  which  he  presided.   Ihe  soldiers  were  discouraged  by 

96  Tlie  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  soljdi  (fif-een  shlHirgs)  at  Ciiristmasro 
two  marks  (four  pounds),  and  afervvards  much  higher:  a  kid  or  a  lunib. 
fronione  shilling  to  eighteen  of  oi;r  prei-ent  money  :  in  '.he  second  famine,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  the  Itead  of  an  animal,  sold  for  a  piece  of  g-  Id.  More  examples 
might  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  the  ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  philosopher. 

97  Alii  multi,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemns,  quia  dele'a  de  Tbro  vitx  [.rx- 
senti  operi  non  sunt  inserer.da  (Will.  Tvr.  1.  vi.  c.  J  p.  T\'y).  G^iiberr  (p.  Jl3. 
523  )  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Greac,and  even  Siephen  of  Chartres. 
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CHAP,   the  flight  of  William  viscount  of  Melun,  surnamed  the  Car' 
^^^^^-   penter^  from  the  weighty  strokes  of  his  axe ;  and  the  saints 
were  scandalized  by  the  fall  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after 
arming  Europe  against  Asia,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
penance  of  a  necessary  fast.    Of  the  multitude  of  recreant 
*  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are  blotted  from  the 

book  of  life  :  and  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  rope-dancers 
was  applied  to  the  deserters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius,^*  who  seemed  to 
advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was  dismayed  by  the 
assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition.  They  expected  their 
fate  in  siknt  despair;  oaths  and  punishments  were  tried 
without  effect:  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of 
the  walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  fire  to  their  quarters. 
Legend  of  For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  indebted  to 
Lance.  ^^  same  fanaticism  wiiich  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  In  such  a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  pro- 
phesies, and  miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the 
distress  of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy 
and  success:  St.  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic, 
that  two  years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliver- 
ance and  grace ;  the  deserters  were  stopped  by  the  presence 
and  reproaches  of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised 
to  arise  and  combat  with  their  brethren;  the  Virgin  had  ob- 
tained the  pardon  of  their  sins:  and  their  confidence  was  re- 
vived by  a  visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  disco- 
very of  the  HOLY  LANCE.  The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on 
this  occasion  been  admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused; 
but  a  pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  conspiracy 
of  many  persons;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  depend 
on  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Of  the  diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low  cun- 
ing  and  loose  manners,  and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy. 
He  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to 
disclose  an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice 
reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful  menace,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  suppress  the  commands  of  heaven.  "  At  Antioch," 
said  the  apostle,  "•  in  the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter, 

98  See  the  progress  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  victory  of  An- 
tioch, und  the  conquest  of  Jeriisalein,  in  th.e  Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p. 317. ..327.  Anna 
was  so  prone  to  exaggerationj  that  she  magnides  the  exploits  of  the  Latins. 
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*'  near  the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  chap. 
"  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days,  LVIII. 
*'  that  instrument  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  salvation, 
*'  will  be  manifest  to  his  disciples.  Search  and  3'e  shall  find: 
"  bear  it  aloft  in  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall  pene- 
"  trate  the.  souls  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the 
bishop  of  Pay,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust: 
but  the  revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Raymond, 
whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  apostle,  had 
chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance.  The  experiment 
was  resolved;  and  on  the  third  day,  after  a  due  preparation 
of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introduced 
twelve  trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  count  and 
his  chaplain;  and  the  church-doors  were  barred  against  the 
impetuous  multitude.  The  ground  was  opened  in  the  ap- 
pointed place;  but  the  workmen,  who  relieved  each  other, 
dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  without  discovering  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search.  In  the  evening,  when  count  Raymond 
-had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began 
to  murmur,  Bartholemy,  in  his  shirt,  and  without  his  shoes, 
boldly  descended  into  the  pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and 
the  place  enabled  him  to  secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  a 
Saracen  lance;  and  the  first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the 
steel,  was  saluted  with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance 
was  drawn  from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusaders ;  their  anxious 
suspense  burst  forth  in  a  general  shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and 
the  desponding  troops  were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  valour.  Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs,  they  skilfully  improved 
tliis  fortunate  revolution  by  every  aid  that  discipline  and 
devotion  could  afford.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their 
quarters  with  an  injunction  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies 
for  the  approaching  conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pit- 
tance on  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open; 
a  martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies 
"be  scattered!"  was  chaunted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and 
monks;  the  battle  array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  j  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the 
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CHAP,    absence  of  Raymond,  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  chap- 

lain.     The  influence  of  this  relic  or  trophy  was  felt  by  the 

servants,  and  perhaps  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  ;^9    and  its 

potent  energy  was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem. 

Celestial     or  a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion.     Three  knights, 

Warriors.    ...  i  i        i  •  i         •  , 

m  white  garments  and  resplendent  arms,  either  issued,  or 
seemed  to  issue,  from  the  hills:  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the 
pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as  the  martyrs  St.  George, 
St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Maurice;  the  tumult  of  battle  allow- 
ed no  time  for  doubt  or  scrutiny;  and  the  welcome  appa- 
rition dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of  a  fanatic  army. 
In  the  season  of  danger  and  triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bar- 
tholemy  of  Blarseilles  was  unanimously  asserted;  but  as  soon 
as  the  temporary  service  was  accomplished,  the  personal 
dignity  and  liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  Tholouse  de- 
rived from  the  custody  of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the  envy, 
and  awakened  the  reason,  of  his  rivals.  A  Norman  clerk 
presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the  truth  of  the 
legend,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prophet;  and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their 
deliverance  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ  alone. 
For  a  v/hiie,  the  Provincials  defended  their  national  palla- 
dium with  clamours  and  arms;  and  new  visions  condemned 
to  death  and  hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed  to 
scrutinise  the  truth  and  merit  of  the  discovery.  The  pre- 
valence of  incredulity  compelled  the  author  to  submit  his 
life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A  pile  of  dry 
faggots,  four  feet  high,  and  fourteen  long,  was  erected  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp:  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  thirty  cubits;  and  a  narrow  path  of  twelve  inches  was 
left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate  priest  of  Mar- 
seilles traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity  and  speed;  but  his 
thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  by  the  intense  heat;  he  ex- 
pired the  next  day:  and  the  logic  of  believing  minds  will 
pay  some  regard  to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  and 
truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to  substitute 
a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in  the  place  of  the  holy  lance, 

99  The  MaVioinetan  Aboulmahasen  (apud  cle  Guignes,toni.ii.  p.  ii.  p.  95.) 
is  more  correct  in  his  account  c{  the  holy  lance  than  the  Christians,  Anna  Com- 
r.ena  and  Abul))haragius :  the  Greek  princess  confounds  it  with  a  nail  of  th© 
■cross  (1.  .\i,  p.  320.)  the  Jacobite  prhnate,  with  St. Peter's  staff  (p.  242). 
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which  soon  vanished  in  contempt  and  oblivion. ""  Yet  the  CHAP, 
revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  asserted  by  succeeding  his- 
torians;  and  such  is  the  progress  of  credulity,  that  miracles, 
most  doubtful  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of  time 
and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their  Tl^e  state 
invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.'"'  Under 'j-i,ri^s  and 
the  manly  government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  king-^alipiis  of 
doms  of  Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice  ;  and  the  in-  *" 
numerable  armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal  in 
courage,  and  superior  in  discipline,  to  the  Barbarians  of  the 
West.  But  at  the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of 
Malek  Shaw  was  disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their  private 
ambition  was  insensible  of  the  public  danger ;  and,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  the  royal  vassals  were  ignorant, 
or  regardless,  of  the  true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The 
twenty-eight  emirs,  who  marched  with  the  standard  of 
Kerboga,  were  his  rivals  or  enemies  ;  their  hasty  levies  were 
drawn  from  the  towns  and  tents  of  Mesojjotamia  and  Syria; 
and  tlic  Turkish  veterans  were  employed  or  consumed  in 
the  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  weakness  and  discord,  to  re- 
cover his  ancient  possessions;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  and  Tvre,  expelled  the  children  of  Ortok, 
and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity of  the  Fatimites.^°2  They  heard  with  astonishment  of 
the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had  passed  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and  battles  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries  of  their  sect  and 
monarchy.  But  the  same  Christians  were  the  enemies  of 
the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow  of  Nice  and  Antioch, 

100  The  two  antagonists  whoexpreps  the  naost  intimate  knowledge  and  the 
strongest  conviction  of  the  miracle  and  oi  the  fraud,  are  Raymond  des  Agilcs, 
and  Kadulphiis  Cadomensis,  the  one  attached  to  the  count  of  Tholouse,  the 
other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fiilcherius  Carnotcnsis  presumes  to  say,  audite 
fraudem  et  non  frandem  !  and  afterwards,  iiivenit  lanccam,  fallaciter  occulta- 
tani  forsitan.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

101  See  M.  de  Gnignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  223,  &c);  and  the  articles  oi Bar- 
Harot,  MvhammeJ.,  5«.'i,^/ar,  in  d'Herbelot. 

102  The  emir,  or  sultan  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A.  H. 
489  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Ale.xaiidrin,  p.  478.  de  Guignes,  tom.  i.  p. 
249.  from  Abulfeda  and  Ben  Schoiinah).  Jeri\salen>  ante  adventum  vestrum 
rccupcravlnuis,  Tincoi  ejetimus,  say  lh«  Fatimitc  ambassadors. 
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CHAP,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  gradually  under- 
^^'^^^'  stood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
or  perhaps  of  the  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  em- 
bassies, which  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was 
maintained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the  camp  of 
the  Latins;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of  igno- 
rance and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt  declared 
in  an  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder,  tone,  that  their  so- 
vereign, the  true  and  lawful  commander  of  the  faithful,  had 
rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  asid« 
their  arms  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their  lost  condition,  the 
caliph  Mostali  despised  their  arms  and  imprisoned  their  de- 
puties :  the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him 
to  solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses 
and  silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
in  his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was 
assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In  either 
fortune  the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform : 
they  disdained  to  enquire  into  the  private  claims  or  posses- 
sions of  the  follov/ers  of  Ivlahomet:  v/hatsoever  v/as  his  nan.ie 
or  nation,  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy  ;  and 
instead  of  prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgri- 
mage, it  was  only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vince, their  sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance; 
or  deprecate  their  impending  and  irresistible  attack. ^"^ 
Delay  Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  the  view  and  reach 

of  the        of  their  glorious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months 
A.  D.     after  the  defeat  of  Kerboga.     The  zeal  and  courage  of  tlie 

1098,  crusaders  Vv'cre  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory :  and,  in- 

1099,  stead  of  marchmg  to  improve  the  consternation,  they  hasti- 
^^^^'  ly  dispersed  to  enjoy  the  luxury,  of  Syria.     The  causes  of 

this  strange  delay  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and 
subordination.  In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  An- 
tioch, the  cavalry  was  annihilated  ;  many  thousands  of  every 
rank  liad  been  lost  by  famine,  sickness,  and  desertion  :  the 

103  See  tlie  transactions  between  the  caiiph  of  Egypt  and  tlie  cnTsailer"?,  ivi 
William  of  Tyre  (1.  iv.  c.  24. 1.  vi.  c.  19),  and  Albert  Aquensis  (i.  iii.  c.  59), 
v\  ho  are  more  sensible  of  their  impoi  taace,  than  the  contemporary  vvriter:.. 
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same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  productive  of  a  third  famine;  CHAP, 
and  the  alternative  of  intemperance  and  distress,  had  gene-  ^'^^^I- 
rated  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of 
the  pilgrims.  Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were 
willing  to  obey  :  the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled 
by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in 
sentiments,  of  hostility;  the  fortune  of  Baldwin  and  ISohe- 
mond  excited  the  envy  of  their  companions  ;  the  bravest 
knights  were  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  their  new  principa- 
lities; and  count  Raymond  exhausted  his  troops  and  trea- 
sures in  an  idle  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  The 
winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and  disorder;  a  sense  of 
honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the  spring;  and  the 
private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition  and  jealousy, 
awakened  with  angry  clamours  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs. 
In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  proceed-  Their 
ed  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea  ;  about  forty  thousand  Latins,  Jerusalem, 

of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  twenty     A..  U. 

1099 
thousand  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate  service.     Their  May  13.., 

easy  march  was  continued  between  mount  Libanus  and  the  J'^"^'^  ^• 
sea-shore ;  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  coast- 
ing traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa;  and  they  drew  large  contri- 
butions from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
CsBsarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage  and  promised  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  Caesarea  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks  recognised 
the  sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Ramla,  Emaus,  and  Btth- 
lem  and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders 
forgot  their  toils  and  claimed  their  reward. '*''* 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputaLion  from  the  number  Sk^cand 
.and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.     It  was  not  till  j,.j-,;sjiorn 

after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  and  Rome      ^-  ^• 

.  .  .  .        1099 

could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy  ju-.ieV.!. 

ground  that  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  J"'^  ^^' 

and  the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most 

accessible  plain. '°*  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 

104  The  jp-eatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and  most  ac- 
curately traced,  in  Mauiidrell's  Jo'irney  from  Aleppo  to  Jeriualem  (p.  11... 
67),  un  des  ineilleiirsmorceaux,  sans  contredit,  qii'on  ait  dans  ce  genre  (dWn- 
ville,  Memoire  sur  Jerusalem,  j).  27)- 

105  Sec  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  11, 12,  13),  who  sup- 
poses, that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility 
against  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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CHAP,  age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely 
destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored  :  the  Jews,  their  nation 
and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished  ;  but  nature  is  less 
changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though 
somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong 
against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a 
recent  siege,  and  a  three  years  possession,  the  Saracens  of 
Egypt  had  been  taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  re- 
medy, the  defects  of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  ho- 
nour forbade  them  to  resign.  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the  ca- 
liph's lieutenant,  was  entrusted  with  the  defence:  his  policy 
strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their 
own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  to  animate  the 
Moslems  by  the  assurance  of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards. 
His  garrison  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand 
Turks  and  Arabians;  and  if  he  could  m.uster  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  be- 
sieged were  more  numerous  than  the  besieging  army.^°^ 
Had  the  diminished  strength  and.  numbers  of  the  Latins  al- 
lowed them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of  four  thou- 
sand yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a  half ),'°^  to  what 
useful  purpose  should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley 
of  Ben  Himmon  and  torrent  of  Cedron,^°^  or  approached 
the  precipices  of  the  South  and  East,  from  whence  they  had 
nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear?  Their  siege  was  more  rea- 
sonably directed  against  the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city.    Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard  on  the 


106  The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudition 
by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades  (tom.  iv.  p.  386.. .388),  who 
observes,  that  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that  in- the  siege  of  Titus,  Josejjhus  collects  1,300,000 
Jews;  that  they  are  stated  by  Tacitus  him.self  at  600,000,  and  thatthe  largest 
defalcation,  that  his  accepiTnus  cz.n  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  nume- 
rous than  the  RoiP.anarmy. 

107  Maundrell,  Y>ho  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  circuit  of 
4630  paces,  or  4167  English  yavd!s  (p.  109,  110):  from  an  authentic  plan, 
d'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar  of  1960  French  toUes(\).  23... 
29),  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract.  For  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  s..e 
Reland  (Palestina,  tom.  ii.  p.  832.. .860). 

108  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  cf  the  tori-ent  of  Kedron,  dry  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe  (P..cland,  torn.  i.  p.  294.  300). 
Both  strangers  and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of  water,  which  in  time  of 
war  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  the  city,  Tacitus  inentions a  perennial 
fountain,  an  aqueduct,  and  cisterns  for  rain  v."ater.  The  aqueduct  was  con- 
veyed from  the  rivulet  Tekoe  or  Etham,  v/hich  is  liliewise  mentioned  by  Bo- 
hadin  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  238). 
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first  swell  of  mount  Calvary :  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Ste-  CHAP, 
phen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancredand  LViii. 
the  two  Roberts;  and  couni  Raymond  established  his  quar- 
ters from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sion,  which  was 
no  longer  included  widiin  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fana- 
tic hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force, 
they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were  driven  back  with 
shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp:  the  influence  of  vision 
and  prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
those  pious  stratagems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were  found  to 
be  the  onlv  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  in- 
deed fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  clays  of  ca- 
lamity and  anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  fa- 
mine may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or 
disorderly  appetite  of  the  Franksj  but  the  stony  soil  of  Jeru- 
salem is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty  springs  and 
hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer  season ;  nor  was  the 
thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artifi- 
cial supply  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent 
country  is  equally  destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or 
building ;  but  some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave 
by  the  crusaders  :  a  wood  near  Sichcm,  the  enchanted  grove 
of  Tasso,^"^  was  cut  down  :  the  necessary  timber  was  trans- 
ported to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  Tancred; 
and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who 
had  fortunately  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  Two  move- 
able turrets  were  constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the 
stations,  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse, 
and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  ac- 
cessible, but  to  the  most  neglected,  parts  of  the  fortification. 
Raymond's  tOAver  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and  success- 
ful ;  the  enemies  were  dri\  en  by  his  iirchers  from  the  ram- 
part ;  the  draw-bridge  was  let  down ;  and  on  a  Friday  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jeru- 

109  Gicrusakmme  Liberata,  canto  xiii.    It  is  pleasant  enough  to  obsei-ve 
how  Tasso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  miiiuteot  details  cf  the  siege. 
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CHAP  salem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every  side  bj^  the  emu 
LVIII.  ia|.jQn  of  valour;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  jears  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from 
the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  private 
wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoilsof  the  great 
mosch,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  generosity,  of 
Tancred.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken 
votaries  to  the  God  of  the  Christians :  resistance  might 
provoke,  but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their  impla- 
cable rage :  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre  ;''°  and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies 
produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy  thousand 
Bloslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews 
had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve 
a  multitude  of  captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuad- 
ed them  to  spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tan- 
cred alone  betrayed  some  sentiments  of  compassion ;  yet 
we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who 
granted  a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of 
the  citadeL^"^  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free  ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow.  Bare- 
headed andbarelbot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble 
posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud 
anthems  of  the  clergy;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered 
the  Saviour  of  the  v/orld  ;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy 
and  penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This 
union  of  the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been  va- 
riously considered  by  two  philosophers;  by  the  one,' ^^  as 
easy  and  natural;  by  the  other,"^  as  absurd  and  incredible. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and 
the  same  hour :  the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awa- 

110  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see  Elmacin 
(Hist.  Saracen,  p.  363),  Abulpharajius  (Dynast,  p.  243),  and  M.  de  Guig- 
nes  (rem.  ii.  p.ii.  p.  99),  from  Ahouhnahasen. 

111  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named  Cas- 
tellum  Pisanurn,  fvoin  the  natriivrch  Daimbert.  It  is  still  the  citadel,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  ])iOspect  of  '.he  Dead  Sea,  Jndea, 
and  Arabia  (d'Anville,  p.  19. ..23)  It  was  likewise  called  the  Tower  of  David, 
wv^yoi  TTXy.ft.s'/fieToc.Toi. 

112  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  311,312.  octavo  edition. 

113  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  I'Hjs'.che  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  54.  p.  345, 
"346. 
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kened  the  piety  of  his  companions  ;  v/hile  they  cleansed  their    CHAP, 
bodies,  they  piu'ified  their  minds  ;  nor  shall  I  believe  that 
the  most  ardent  in  slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  I'oremost 
in  the  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  davs  after  this  memorable  event,  which  pope  Urban  Election 
did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Iratin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  elec-  of  God- 
tion  of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Pales-  frey  of 
tine.  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had  retired     a.  D.' 
Avith  some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by     1099, 
a  second  crusade  and  an  honor.rable  death.  Baldwin  wases-     a.  D. 
tablished  at  Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch,  and  two  ^  }^^9' 

July  lo.  , 

Roberts,  the  duke  of  Normandy""*  and  the  count  of  Flanders, 
preferred  their  lair  inheritance  in  the  West,  to  a  doubtful 
competition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition 
of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and  the 
free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army,  proclaimed 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as 
full  of  danger  as  of  glory  ;  but  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title 
of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  govern- 
ment of  a  single  year,"*  too  short  for  the  public  happiness, 
was  interrupted  in  the  fust  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the 
field  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had 
been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge, 
the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of 
Ascalon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  inSvria,  and 
signalized  the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in  this  ac-  Battle  of 
tion  bade  a  long  farewel  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory  might  ^^  D 
be  derived  from  the  prodigious  inequality  ofnumbei's,  though  ^^^^> 
I  shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and  foot  on  the  side  of 
the  Fatimites;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or 
blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails,  or  scourges  of  iron,  the 

114  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials  to 
Raymond  of  Tholouse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown  ;  but  the  honest  voice 
of  tradi'H'n  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition  and  revenge  (Villehar- 
douin,  No.  136.)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He  died  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli, 
which  \<as  possesstd  by  his  descendants. 

115  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  Sec.  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.  c- 
1...12.  aud  ill  the  coHclusi<.'n  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  first  crusade. 
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CHAP.  Barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded 
a  pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valour  of  the 
Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. 
After  suspending  before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and 
standard  of  the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title) 
embraced  his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with 
the  gallant  Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  His  sovereignty 
"was  soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  only  one  against 
whom  Godfrey  was  a  coward.  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy, 
■who  excelled  both  in  council  and  action,  had  been  SAvept 
away  in  the  last  plague  of  Antioch :  the  remaining  ecclesias- 
tics preserved  only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character; 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  required  that  the  choice  of 
a  bishop  should  precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch  were  usurped  by  the  La- 
tin clergy :  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  and  SN^ians  was  jus- 
tified by  the  reproach  of  heresy  or  schism  ;^^^  and,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  their  deliverers,  the  Oriental  Christians  regret- 
ted the  tolerating  government  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daim- 
bert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained  in  the  secret 
policy  of  Rome  :  he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  installed,  without  a  com- 
petitor, the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the  church.  The 
new  patriarch^^^  immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  victorious  pilgrims  ; 
and  both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at 
his  hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor 
was  this  sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  proper- 
ty of  Jerusalem  and  Jaft'a:  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous 
refusal,  the  hero  negociated  with  the  priest;  a  quarter  of  ei- 
ther city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the  modest  bishop 
was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the 
death  of  Godfrey  without  children,  or  on  the  future  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 
The  king-  Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  almost  have 
dom  of  Je-  i^g^^  stripped  of  his  infant  kihgdom,  which  consisted  only  of 

116  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

11"  Seethe  claims  of  the  patriarcli  Dairabert,  in  William  of  Tyre,  (I.  ir:.  c. 
15..  .18.  X.  4.  7.  9),  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candour  the  independence  of 
the  concjuerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 
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Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of  chap. 

the  adjacent  country."^    Within  this  nari'ow  verge,  the  Ma-  ^'^•^'*- 

hometans  were  still  lodged  in  some  impregnable  castles;  and  .    ^^ 

the  husbandman,  the  trader,  and  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed  Vj:9... 

•V  ...  1187 

to  dairy-  and  domestic  hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
himself,  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brodier  and  cousin, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more 
ease  and  safety  ;  and  at  length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects, 
the  ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel."^  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and 
Ascalon,'^°  which  were  powcnfuUy  assisted  by  the  fleets  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flanders  and  Nor- 
way ,^^'  the  range  of  sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims.  If  the 
prince  of  Antioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the  counts  of 
Edcssa  and  Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  :  the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo,  were  the  only  relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests 
in  Syria.^**  The  laws  and  language,  the  manners  and  titles, 
of  the  French  nation  and  Latin  church,  were  introduced  into 
these  transmarine  colonies.  According  to  the  feudal  juris- 
prudence, the  principal  states  and  'subordinate  baronies  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  male  and  female  succession  ;"^  but  the    ^ 

llSjWillerm.  Tyr.  1.  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hierosolimita  of  Jacobus  a  Vitri- 
aco  (1.  i.  c.  21. ..50),  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Criicis  of  Marinas  Sanutus  (I. 
iii.  p.  i.)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Laiin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

119  An  actual  mur.ter,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  aud  Benjamin,  gave 
David  an  army  of  1,300,000, or  1,574,000  lighting  r.icn  ;  which,  v.iih  the  ad- 
dition of  women,  children,  and  slaves,  niay  imply  a  pnjjiilation  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions, in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and  thirt)  broad.  The  honest  and 
rational  Le  Clerc*  (Comment,  on  2d  Samnel  xxlv.  and  1st  Chronicles  xxi. 
scstiiat  angiisto  in  limite,  and  mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dan- 
gerous suspicion  ! 

120  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great  history  of 
William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiirh  book,  ai;d  more  brieHy  told  by 
Bernardus  Thesaurarius  (de  Acquisitione  Terrae  Saticta-,  c.  89. ..98.  p.  732... 
740).  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa, 
and  V^enice,  in  the  vith,  ixth,  and  xiith  tomes  of  Muratori. 

121  Quidam  populus  de  insulis  occidentis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  ea  parte 
quae  Norvegia  dxitur.  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xi.  c.  14.  p.  804  )  marks  their 
course  perliritannicum  mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of  Sidon. 

122  Benelathir,  apiid  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  150, 
151.  A.  D.  1127.     He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 

123  Sanut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  succession,  in  a 
land  hostibus  circumdata,  ubi  cuncta  virilia  et  virtuosa  esse  deberenr.  Yet,  at 
the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  her  feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel 

VOL.    VII.  K    K 
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CHAP,  children  of  the  first  conquerors/^^  a  motley  and  degenerate 
LVIII.  j..^,^.^^  ^yere  dissolved  bv  the  luxury  of  the  climate;  the  ar- 
^•^^'^'^  y'lY^il  of  new  crusaders  from  Europe,  was  a  doubtful  hope 
and  a  casual  event.  The  service  of  the  feudal  tenures^^*  was 
performed  by  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  knights,  who  might 
expect  the  aid  of  two  hundred  more  under  the  banner  of  the 
count  of  I'rlpoll;  and  each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field 
by  four  squires  or  archers  on  horseback. ^^^  Five  thousand 
■—  and  seventv-five  serjeaui!;^  most  probably  foot  soldiers,  were 
"  supplied  by  the  churches  and  cities  j'ajid  the  whole  legal 
militia  of  the  kingdom  could  not  exceed  eleven  thousand 
men,  a  slender  defence  against  the  surrounding  myriads  of 
Saracens  and  Turks. '=^7  But  the  firmest  bulv^ark  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,'^* 
and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  5^^^  on  the  strange  association 
of  a  monastic  and  military  life,  v/hich  fanaticism  might  sug- 
gest, but  v.hich  policy  must  approve.  The  fiov/er  of  the 
nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess 
the  vows,  of  these  respectable  orders;  their  spirit  and  dis- 
cipline were  immortal;  and  the  speedy  donation  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors,'^*^  enabled  them  to  support 

was  obliged  to  chuse  a  husband  and  champion  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242, 
he).  See  in  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  441. ..4"!.)  tiie  accurate  and  u.seful 
tables  of  the;.e  dynasties,  which  are  chieliy  drawn  from  the  Lignages  d'Outremer . 

124  They  were  called  by  derision  PouUains,  PitUani,  and  their  name  is  never 
pronounced  without  contempt  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  535.  and 
Observations  sur  Jjinvilie,  p.  84,  85.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c. 
6?'.  72.  and  Sanut,  1.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  182).  Illustrium  virorum  qui  ad  Terrrc 
Sar.cta;  ....  liberationei"n  in  ipsa  manserunt  degeneres  tilii  ....  in  deliciis 
euuiriti,  moUes  et  eft'reminati,  &c. 

125  This  authentic  de;ail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (c. 
324.  326., .331).  Saaut  (1.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  174.)  reckons  only  518  knights, 
and  57 i  5  followers. 

126  The  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three  gi-eat 
baronies  at  lOU  knights  each  ;  and  the  te.\t  of  the  Assises,  which  extends  the 
number  to  500,  can  only  be  justiued  by  this  supposition. 

127  Yet  on  great  emergencie.s  (says  Sanut)  the  barons  brought  a  voluntary 
aid,  deccntem  comitivam  p.iiiitum  ju.vta  statum  suum. 

128  Wiiliam  of  'lyre  (I.  xviii-  c  3,  4,  5  )  relates  the  ignoble  origin,  and 
early  insorence,  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble  patron,  St. 
Joliu  the  Eleemosvnary,  for  the  more  august  character  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
ti.->t  (see  the  ineficctual  struggles  of  Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D.  1099,  No.  14  ..18). 
TUey  a.':sumed  tiie  profession  of  arms  about  the  year  1120  ;  the  Hospital  was 
inciter,  the  Teriiple,^ii«  ,•  the  Teutonic  order  was  founded  A.  D.  1190,  at  the 
siege  of  Acre  (Mvisheim,  InstiUit.  p.  389,  390). 

129  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laude  Novte  Militiae  Templi,  composed  A.  D. 
1132. ..1136,  ill  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  547. ..563.  edit.  Mabillon,  Venet.  1750. 
Such  an  en;:omium,  wltich  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  Templars,  would  be 
highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

130  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  544.    He  assigns  to  the  Hospitalers 
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a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for  tb.c  defence  of  CHAP. 
Palestine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent  soon  evaporated  in  ' ' 
the  exercise  of  arms:  the  v/orld  nas  scandalised  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  soldiers;  their 
claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  public  peace  was  endangered 
by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most  dissolute  pe- 
riod, the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  maintained  their 
fearless  and  fanatic  character:  they  neglected  to  live,  but 
they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ;  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  the  parent  and  offspring  of  the  crusades, 
has  been  transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy  se- 
pulchre.to  the  isle  of  Maita.^^^ 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  pervades  the  feudal  institu-  Assise  of 
tions,  was  felt  in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  ^""^^  j^^ 
the  cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the  most  deserving  of  ..1369. 
his  peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the 
lesson  or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty  was  introdu- 
ced: and  the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from 
the  purest  source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  is  the  assentof  those,  whose 
obedience  they  require,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  de- 
signed. No  sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the 
office  of  supreme  magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  public  and 
private  acU'ice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best  skill- 
ed in  the  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe.  From  these  ma- 
terials, with  the  counsel  and  approbation  of  the  patriarch 
and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  composed  the 
ASSISE  OF  Jerusalem,^'^  a  precious  monument  of  feudal 
jurisprudence.  The  new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the 
king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jerivsalem,  was  de- 
posited, in  the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  improvc- 
/ 

19,000,  to  the  Templ^r.s  9,000  maneria,  a  word  of  much  higher  import  (as 
Ducange  has  rijhtly  observed)  in  the  English  than  ia  the  French  idiom.  Ma- 
nor is  a  lordshi]),  vuvioir  a  dwelling. 

131  In  the  ihree  first  hooks  of  the  Histoire  dcs  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  par 
I'Abbc  dc  Vertot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himteli"  with  a  fair,  and  sometiipes 
flait.'viug,  picrjve  of  the  order,  w  hile  ii  was  employed  for  'he  defence  of  Pa- 
lestine. The  siib.equenc  books  pursue  their  emigrations  to  Rhodes  and  Malta.  ' 

132  The  Assifeh  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with  Beau- 
manoir's  Ccutunies  de  Beauvoisis  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  in  folio),  and  il- 
hi.strated  by  Caspnrd  Thaumas  de  la  Thaimiassicre,  with  a  comment  and 
glossary.  An  l.alian  version  had  been  puklislied  in  1535,  at  Venice,  for  the 
use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 
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CHAP,  ments  of  succeeding  times,  and  respectfully  consulted  as  of- 
ten  as  any  doubtful  question  arose  in  the  tribunals  of  Pales- 
tine. With  the  kingdom  and  city,  all  was  lost,^^^  the  frag- 
ments of  the  written  law  were  preserved  by  jealous  tradi- 
tion^^* and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century:  the  code  was  restorecl  by  the  pen  of  John  d'  Ibelin, 
count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories;^^*  and  the 
final  revision  was  accomplished  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus.^^^ 
Court  of  The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
peers,  tained  by  two  tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  in- 
stituted by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper-court, 
the  court  of  the  barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  conspicuous 
were  the  prince  of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Csesarea, 
and  the  counts  of  Jaffa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the 
constable  and  marshal,' ^^  were  in  a  special  manner  the  com- 
peers and  judges  of  each  other.  But  all  the  nobles,  Avho 
held  their  lands  immediately  of  the  crown,  were  entitled 
and  bound  to  attend  the  king's  court;  and  each  baron  ex- 
ercised a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the  subordinate  assem- 
blies of  his  ov/n  feudatories.  The  connection  of  lord 
and  vassal  was  honourably  and  voluntary:  reverence  was 
due  to  the  benefactor,  pi'otection  to  the   dependent ;   but 

13.1  A  la  terre  perdue,  to\\\  fut  perrlu,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of  the  As- 
sise (c.  ;81).  Yet  Jjri'.;>aiemcai)it'-;la^ed  wi'.h  Saladin  ;  the(iueen  and  the  prin- 
cipal Christiansdeparled  in  peace  ;  and  a  code  so  preciousandso  por:able  could 
not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  the 
existence  of  tiiis  or):;inul  c::py  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented 
to  sanctify  and  auihnticate  the  traditionary  customs  r^f  the  Frenchin  Palestine. 

134  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  king  Amauri 
(A.  U.  1195.. .1205),  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing,  and 
frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qii'il  savoit  ne  feroit-il  ja  nul  borjois  son  pareill,  ne 
null  sage  hc^iiuiie  lettre  (c.  281). 

135  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'  Ibelin,  was  count  of  Jaifa  and  As- 
calon,  lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  D.  1266  (Sanut,  1. 
iii.  p.  ;i.  c.  5.  8).  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended  from  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus 
(see  the  Lignages  de  deca  Mer,  or  d'Ou^reIrler,  c.  6.  at  the  end  of  the  Assises 
de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book  which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  ad- 
venairers). 

136  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island  :  the  work 
was  finished  the  third  of  N.ovenriber  1369,  sealed  with  four  seals,  and  deposited 
in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia  (see  the  preface  to  the  Assises). 

137  The  catuious  John  d'Ibelin  argueS;  lather  than  affirms,  that  Tripoly  is 
the  fourth  barony, audexpvesses  some  doubt  conccrningthe  right  or  pretension 
of  the  consuiblc  and  marshal  (c.  323). 
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they  mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other;  and  the  CHAP, 
obligation  on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neglect  ^^^'^^^• 
or  dissolved  by  injury.  The  cognizance  of  marriages 
and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by 
the  clergy;  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  nobles, 
the  inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefs,  formed  the  proper 
occupation  of  the  supreme  court.  Each  member  was  the 
judge  and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was 
his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful 
claims  of  the  lord;  but  if  an  unjust  superior  presumed  to 
violate  the  freedom  or  property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate 
peers  stood  forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed. 
They  boldly  affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs;  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  his  liberty  or  his  lands;  suspend- 
ed, after  a  fruitless  demand,  their  own  service;  rescued  their 
brother  from  prison;  and  employed  every  weapon  in  his 
defence,  without  offering  direct  violence  to  the  person  of 
their  lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in  their  eyes.*^^  In  their 
pleadings,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  the  advocates  of  the  court 
were  subtile  and  copious ;  but  the  use  of  argument  and  evi- 
dence was  often  superseded  by  judicial  combat;  and  the 
Assise  of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many  cases  this  barbarous 
institution  Avhich  has  been  slowly  abolished  by  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  of  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  cases,  l-aw  of 
which  affected  the  life,  or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  person ;  combats 
and  in  all  civil  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one 
mark  of  silver.  It  appears,  that  in  criminal  cases  the  com- 
bat was  the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge 
of  treason,  avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of  those 
persons  whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent;  but  wherever, 
from  the  nature  of  the  charge,  testimony  could  be  obtained, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fact. 
In  civil  cases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means  of 
establishing  the  claim  of  the  demandant;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  produce  witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  know- 

138  Entre  seigiior  ethomniene  n'a^ue  la  soi:  .  .  .  .  niais  tant  quel'hom- 
me  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  tou.es  choses  (c.  206).  Fous  les  homines 
dudit  royauine  soat  par  la  dice  Assise  teaus  les  uns  as  autres  .  .  .  .  ct  en  cclle 
maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  face  metrre  a<i  cors  ou  au  fie  d'aucun 
d'yaus  sans esgard  e t  sans  C!>nnois5ance  de  court,  que  tous  les  autres  doivent  venir 
devant  le  seignor,  &,c.  (212).  The  form  of  their  remcnbtrance  is  conceived 
witli  the  njble  simplicity  of  freedom. 
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CHAP,  ledge  of  the  fact.  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the 
LVIII.  (defendant;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt 
by  perjury  to  take  away  his  right.  He  carne  therefore  to  be 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.  It 
was  not  then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the  combat  was  receiv- 
ed, nor  as  making  negative  evidence  (according  to  the  sup- 
position of  Montesquieu  ;^^^)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to 
offer  battle  was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  b)'  arms  the 
redress  of  an  injury;  and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on 
the  same  principle,  and  with  the  sanae  spirit,  as  a  private 
duel.  Champions  were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men 
maimed  or  past  the  age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a 
'  defeat  was  death  to  the  person  accused  or  to  the  champion 
or  witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser  himself;  but  in  civil 
cases,  the  demandant  was  punished  v/ith  infamy  and  the  loss 
of  his  suit,  while  his  witness  and  champion  suffered  an  igno- 
minious death.  In  many  cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the 
judge  to  award  or  to  refuse  the  combat:  but  two  are  specified, 
in  which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge;  if  a 
faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly 
claimed  any  portion  of  their  lord's  dernesnes;  or  if  an  un- 
successful suitor  presumed  to  impeach  the  judgment  and 
veracity  of  the  court.  He  might  impeach  them,  but  the  terms 
were  severe  and  perilous:  in  the  same  day  he  successively 
fought  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,. even  those  who  had 
been  absent:  a  single  defeat  was  followed  by  death  and  in- 
faiTjy;  and  where  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  none  would  adventure  the  trial.  In  the  Assise 
of  Jerusalem.,  the  legal  subtlety  of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more 
laudably  employed  to  elude,  than  to  facilitate,  the  judicial 
combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  principle  of  honour  rather 
than  of  superstition. ""^ 
Court  of  Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from 

uigesses.  ^j^^  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  cor- 
porations is  one  of  the  most  powerful;  and  if  those  of  Pales- 

139  See  I'Espritdes  LoIn;,  1.  xxvii'..  In  the  forty  years  since  its  publication, 
no  work  has  been  more  read  and  criticised;  aiid  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  it 
has  excited,  is  no:  the  least  of  our  obligavions  to  tlie  author. 

140  For  the  inteU-gence  of  this  obscure  and  cbsoleie  jurisprudence  (c.  80.... 
111.)  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendsliip  of  a  learned  lord,  who,  \\\:h  an 
accuraie  anddiscerniiig  eye,  has  surveyed  the  phU'isophic history  of  law.  By  his 
studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched :  the  merit  of  the  ora':v«-  and  \\\c  j'-idge  can 
hej'elt  only  by  his  contemporaries. 
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tine  are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may  be  ranked  CHAP, 
with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  Many  of  the  pil-  ^'^^^^• 
grims  had  escaped  from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt 
their  stay  by  tl\e  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen.  It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  after  instituting,  for  his  knights  and  barons,  the 
court  of  peers,  in  which  he  presided  himself,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  established  a  second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person 
was  represented  by  his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
inferior  court  extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  v/as  composed  of  a  select  number  of  the 
most  discreet  and  v/orthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn  to 
judge,  according  to  the  laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes 
of  their  equals.'^'  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  new 
cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the  kings 
and  their  great  vassals;  and  above  thirty  similar  corpo- 
rations were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Another  class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,^''^  or  Oriental  Chris- Syrians, 
tians,  were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  protect- 
ed by  the  toleration  of  the  state.  Godfrey  listened  to  their 
reasonable  prayer,  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own 
national  laws.  A  third  court  v/as  instituted  for  their  use,  of 
limited  and  domestic  jurisdiction:  the  sworn  members  were 
Syrians  in  blood,  language  and  religion;  but  the  office  of  the 
president  (in  Arabic  of  the  rais)  was  sometimes  exercised  by 
the  viscount  of  the  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  Villains 
the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers,  the  Assise  of*"*^^^^"' 
Jerusalem  condescends  to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves^ 
the  peasants  of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were 
almost  equally  considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The 
relief  or  protection  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  care  of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligently  provides 
for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed  for  the  punishment,  of 

141  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in 
France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  1108)  afier  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  (Assises,  c.  2.  324).  For  its  origin  and  eft'ects,  see  the  judicious  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Roberrson  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  5u...30.  2j1....265. 
quarto  edition). 

142  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  will  un- 
derstand by  the  peuble  des  Surieiis,  the  Oriental  Christians,  Melchites,  Jaco- 
bites, or  Kcsrorians,  who  liad  all  adopted  the  use  of  the  Arabic  language  (vol. 
iv.  p.593j. 
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CHAP,  the  fugitives.  Like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from 
■^^^^  ^-  the  lawful  owner,  they  might  be  lost  and  claimed:  the  slave 
and  falcon  were  of  the  same  value;  but  three  slaves,  or 
twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse;  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed; 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble 
animal.  ^''3 


CHAP.  LIX. 


Preservation  of  the   Greek  Empire. ...A'umbcrs^  Passage,  and 

Event,  of  the  Second  and  Third  Crusades St.  Bernard..., 

Reign  of  Saladinin  Egyjit  and  Syria.... His  Conquest  of  Jeru- 
sale7n.,..JVaval  Crusades.. ..Richard  the  First  of  England..., 
Pofie  Innocent  the  Third ;  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Crusades, 
...The  Ei}iperor  Frederic  the  Second...  Louis  the  JVinth  of  France; 
and  the  two  last  Crusades.., .Expulsion  of  the  Latins  or  Franks 
by  the  Mamalukes. 

CHAP.  IN  a  st}'le  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  should 

"     perhaps  compare  the  emperor  Alexius  '  to  the  jackall,  who 

Success  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  follow  the  steps,  and  to   devour  the  leavings,  of 

Alexius,     the  lion.    Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  pas- 

...1118.       sage  of  the  first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recompensed  by 

the  subsequent  benefits  which  he  derived  from  the  exploits 

of  the   Franks.     His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their 

first  conquest  of  Nice  ;  and  from  this  threatening  station 

the  Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neighbourhood 

of  Constanstinople.  While  the  crusaders,  with  blind  valour, 

advanced  into  the  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty 

Greek  improved  the  favourable  occasion  when  the  emirs  of 

the  sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  sultan. 

The  Turks  were  driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios; 

143  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (310,  311,312).  These  laws  were  enacted 
as  late  as  the  year  1350,  in  the  kingdom  of  C)'i)rus.  In  the  same  century,  in 
the  re:gn  of  Edward  I.  1  understand,  from  a  late  publication  (of  his  Book  of 
Account)  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was  not  less  exorbitant  in  England. 

1  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Alexiad,  I. 
xi.  p.  321.. .325.  1.  xiv.  p.  419  ;  his  Cilician  war  against  Tancred  and  Bohe- 
mond,  p.  328. ..342  ;  the  war  of  Epirus,  with  tedious  prolixity,  1.  xii,  xiii.  p, 
345..  406  J  the  death  of  Bohemond,  1.  xiv.  p.  419. 
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the  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Sm}ma,  of  Sarcles,  Philadelphia,  CH  '  p. 
and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the  empire,  which  Alexius 
enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  banks  of  the  Maeander, 
and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pamphvlia.  The  churches  resumed 
their  splendour  ;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified  ;  and 
the  desart  country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  Christians, 
who  were  gently  removed  from  the  more  distant  and  dan- 
gerous frontier.  In  these  paternal  cares,  we  may  forgive 
Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ; 
but,by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmatized  with  the  foul  reproach 
of  treason  and  desertion.  They  had  sworn  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience to  his  throne  ;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist  their 
enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with  his  troops  and  trea- 
sures :  his  base  retreat  dissolved  their  obligations  ;  and  the 
sword,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  their  victory,  was 
the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just  independence.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his  obsolete 
claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  ^  but  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  possession  and 
more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great  army  of  the  crusa- 
ders was  annihilated  or  dispersed  ;  the  principality  of  An- 
tioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise  and  captivity 
of  Bohemond  :  his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy 
debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  ^v•ere  insufficient  to  repel 
the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress, 
Bohemond  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving 
the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful  Tancr;  :1; 
of  arming  the  West  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of 
executing  the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons 
and  example  of  his  father  Guiscard.  His  embarkation  was 
clandestine ;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess 
Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea,  closely ''ecrctttd  in  a  coiiin.'' 
But  his  reception  in  France  was  digiiificd  by  the  public  ap- 
plause, and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  :  his  re- 

2  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted  however  to  a  nominal  ck|iendencp,  and 
in  the  dates  of  their  inscrip-i.'>as(o!ie  is  still  legible  ':n  th-j  li-urch  of  Bethler.i), 
thev  respectfully  placed  before  their  own,  the  nuii>e  of  the  reigi^.ing  en^pcror 
(Ducange,  Dissertations  sur  Joinville,  xxvii.  p  319). 

3  Anna  Comncna  adds,  that  to  complete  the  iinita?it-n,  he  was  shut  tip 
with  a  dead  cock  ;  and  condescc.ids  to  wonder  how  :he  l'aibu;'.a,i  culd  en- 
dure the  continement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is  unknown  to  the 
L-atins. 

VOL.  VII.  L  L 
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CHAP,  turn  was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spii'its  of  the  age  enlist- 
"'"''"  eel  uiider  his  veteran  command  ;  and  he  repassed  the  Ad- 
riatic at  the  head  of  five  diousand  horse  and  forty  thousand 
foot,  assembled  from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.^ 
The  strength  of  Durazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the 
progress  of  famine,  and  approach  of  ^v inter,  eluded  his  am- 
bitious hopes ;  and  the  venal  confederates  were  seduced 
from  his  standard.  A  treaty  of  peace  *  suspended  the 
fears  of  the  Greeks  :  and  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the 
death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither  oaths  could  bind,  nor 
dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could  satiate.  His  chil- 
dren succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch  ;  but  the  boun- 
daries were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was  clearly  stipula- 
ted, and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  IMalmistra  were  restored 
to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they 
possessed  the  entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian 
gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum®  was  separated  on 
^  all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Musulman  brethren ;  the 

power  of  the  Sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories,  and  even 
by  the  defeats,  of  the  Franks  ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice, 
they  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure 
and  inland  town  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople.^ Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Comne- 
niau  princes  waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  the  first  crusade  preA^ented  the  fall  of  the  declining 
empire. 
Expedi-  jj^  ^]^Q  twelfth  centurv,  three  crreat  emigrations  marched 

land :  by  land  from  the  West  to  the  relief  of  Palestme.     The  sol- 

4  Atto  GvXjji,  in  the  Byzantine  Geography,  must  mean  England  ;  yet  we 
are  mere  credibly  ii;form«d,  that  our  Henry  I.  would  not  suffer  him  to  levy 
any  troops  in  his  kingdom  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  41). 

5  The  copy  of  the  ti-eaty  (Alexiad,  1.  xiii.  p.  406. ..416"),  is  an  original  and 
curious  piece,  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good  map  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anticch. 

6  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Giiignes  (torn.  ii.  part  ii),  the  history 
of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last  are  ignorant  or  re- 
gardless of  the  aiVairs  of  lioinn. 

■  7  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  StrabOjwith  the 
ambiguous  title  cf  K<w^t.exo.>ii^  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  121).  Yet  St.  Paul  found 
in  ihat  place  a  mulatude  (TrAsj^e?)  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Kunijah,  ii  is  described  as  a  great  city ,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three 
1  ::agues  from  tl.e  moinitains,  and  decorated  (1  know  not  why)  with  Fiato's 
tomb  (Abu'.feda,  labul.  xvii.  p.  3U3.  vers.  Reiske;  and  the  Index  Geographi- 
cus  of  Schutiensfrom  Ibn  Said). 
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diers  and  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany,    chap. 
were  excited  by  the  example  and  success  of  the  first  cr^:-      '    '' 
sade.*    Forty-eight  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  ho^;  he  n  ,t 
sepulchre,  the  emperor,  and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  cri's^de, 
third,  and  Louis  the  vseventh,  undertook  the  second  crui;ade  ►he  i.-clnj 
to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.'    A  grand  di-  ^*  Conrad 
vision  of  the  third  crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic  i^oiiis  VII. 
Barbarossa,'"  ^vho  sympathised  with  his  brothers  of  France  A. D.  1147. 
and  England  in  the  common  lo^s  of  Jerusalem.     These  of  Frede- 
three  expeditions  may  be  compared  in  their  resembhmce  of  ™^'     _ 
the  greatness  of  numbers,  their  passage  through  the  Greek 
empire,  and  the  nature  and  event  of  their  Turkish  warfare, 
and  a  brief  parallel  may  save  the  repetition  of  a  tedious 
narrative.    However  splendid  it  may  seem,  a  regular  story 
of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the  perpetual  return  of  the 
same  causes  and  effects  ;  and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the 
defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  would  appear  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  T]ieir 
the  first  pilgrims,  the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  un-  """''^^'"s- 
equal  in  fame  and  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his 
fellow  adventurers.  At  their  head  were  displayed  the  ban- 
ners of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  :  the 
first  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of  the 
Brunswick  line :  the  archbishop  of  jVIilan,  a  temporal  prince, 
transported,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Turks,  the  treasures  and 
ornaments  of  his  church  and  palace  ;  and  the  veteran  cru- 
saders, Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  returned 
to  consummate  their  unfinished  vow.  The  huge  and  dis- 
orderly bodies  of  their  followers  moved  forwards  in  two 
columns  ;  and  if  the  first  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  persons,  the  second  might  possibly  amount  to 

8  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comiicna  (Alexias, 
I.  xi.  p.  331,  See.  and  the  eighth  book  of  Albert  Aquensis. 

9  For  the  second  crusade  of  Conrad  III.  and  Lewis  VII.  see  William  of 
Tyre  (1.  xvi.  c.  18...29),  Othoof  Frisingen  (1.  i.  c  34...45.  59,  60),  Matthew- 
Paris  (Hist.  Major,  p.  68),  Struvius  (Corpus,  Hist.  Gennanicse,  p.  o72,  S7ii^, 
Scriptores  Reruin  Francicarum  a  Duchesne,  torn.  iv.  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel, 
I.  i.  c.  4,  5,  6.  p  41.. .48.  Cinnainus,  1.  ii.  p.  41. ..49. 

10  For  ihe  third  cnisadc,  of  Frederic  Barbarcssa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac.  An- 
gel. I.  ii.  c.  3..  8.  p.  257.. .266.  Struv.  (Corpus  Hist.  Germ.  p.  414),  and  two 
historians,  who  prrbably  were  spectators,  lagino  (in  Scriptor.  Frelier.  torn.  i. 
p.  406.  .416.  edit.  Struv.),  and  the  Anonynius  de  Expcdiiione  Asia  ica,  Fred. 
I.  (in  Canibii,  .\ntiq.  Lcc:ion.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  498. ..526.  edit.  Basnage). 
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CHAP,  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.^^ 
The  armies  of  the  second  crusade  might  have  claimed  the 
conquest  of  Asia :  the  nobles  of  France  and  Germany  were 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  both  the 
rank  and  personal  characters  of  Conrad  and  Louis,  gave  a 
dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to  their  force,  which 
might  be  vainly  expected  from  the  feudatory  chiefs.  The 
cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the  king,  was  each  com- 
posed of  seventy  thousand  knights  and  their  immediate  at- 
tendants in  the  field  ;'^  and  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the 
peasant  infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the  priests  and 
monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  account  w  ill  scarce- 
ly be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  West, 
from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action ;  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  the  passage 
of  a  streight  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after  a  tale  of 
nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and  for- 
midable computation.*^  In  the  third  crusade  as  the  French 
and  English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  host  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fif- 
teen thousand  knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower 
of  the  German  chivalry :  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  emperor  in 
the  plains  of  Hungary  ;  and  after  such  repetitions  we  shall 
no  longer  be  startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims, 
which  credulity  has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.'^  Such 
extravagant  reckonings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  con- 

11  Anne,  who  states  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot, 
calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of  Flanders.  The 
Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families,  and  possessions  of  the 
Latin  princes. 

12  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  70,000  loricati  in  each  of 
the  armies. 

13  The  imperfect  enuraeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus  (fnyjusjxsvra 
fA,vfta.d'ii\  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo  apud  Ducange  ad  Cinnamum, 
with  ihe  more  precise  sum  of  900,556.  Why  must  therefore  the  version  and 
comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient  reckoning  of  90,000  ?  Does  not 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  xix.  in  Muratori,  tcm.  vii.  p.  462.)  exclaim? 

Nunierum  si  poecere  qua:ras. 

Mill  a  millena  millites  agi^ien  erat. 

14  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  S'-arle  (apud  Struvium, 
p.  414)  ;  ray  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  Arnold  of  Lu- 
beck,  apud  eundem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  169.  p.  804).  The  original 
writers  are  silent.  The  Mahometans  gave  him  200,000,  or  260,000,  men 
(Bohadin,  in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  110). 
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temporaries;  but  their  astonishment  most  strongly  bears  CHAP. 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  enormous  though  indefinite 
multitude.  The  Greeks  might  apjlaud  their  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war,  but  they  confessed 
the  strength  and  courage  of  the  French  cavalry  and  the  in- 
fantry of  the  Germans ;'5  and  the  strangers  are  described  as 
an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  darted  fire  from  their 
eyes,  and  spit  blood  like  water  on  the  ground.  Under  the 
banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females  rode  in  the  attitude 
and  armour  of  men  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  Amazons,  from 
her  gilt  spurs  and  buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Gol- 
den-footed Dame. 

II.  The  numbers  and  character  of  the  strangers  was  an  passage 

object  of  terror  to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment  *f^'"ough 

-' ,        ,  .  '        .  .  the  Greek 

of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred.  This  aversion  was  empire. 

suspended  or  softened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  Turkish 
power;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our 
more  candid  belief,  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissembled 
their  insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rash- 
ness, and  opened  to  their  ardour  the  road  of  pilgrimage  and 
conquest.  But  when  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  Nice 
and  the  sea-coast,  when  the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer 
dreaded  the  distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer 
indignation  the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western 
Barbarians,  who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered  the 
safety,  of  the  empire.  The  second  and  third  crusades  were 
undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac 
Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the  passions  were  always  impetu- 
ous, and  often  malevolent;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cow- 
ardly and  a  niischievous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  lat- 
ter, who,  without  merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and 
occupv  his  throne.  It  was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  re- 
solved by  the  prince  and  people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to 
discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by  every  species  of  injury  and  op- 
pression; and  their  want  of  prudence  and  discipline  conti- 
nually aJYorded  the  pretence  or  the  opportunity.  The  West- 

15  I  must  obser\'e,  that  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  subjects  of 
Conrad  and  Fredcrc  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  Alamaiini.  The 
Lechi  and  Tzcchi  of  Cinnamus,  are  the  Poles  and  Bohemians;  and  it  is  for 
the  French,  that  he  reserves  he  ancient  appellation  of  Germans.  He  lik«- 
wise  names  the,  Bfilroi,  or  Bfirtiftn, 
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CHAP,  ern  monarchs  had  stipulated  a  safe  passage  and  fair  market 
■  in  the  country  of  their  Christian  brethren;  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages ;  and  the  poorest  soldier 
of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished  with  three  marks  of  sil- 
ver to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road.  But  every  engage- 
ment was  violated  bv  treachery  and  injustice;  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession 
of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer  truth  to  his 
country.*^  Instead  of  a  hospitable  reception,  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were  closely  barred  against 
the  crusaders;  and  the  scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let  down 
in  baskets  from  the  walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might 
excuse  this  timid  jealousy;  but  the  common  duties  of  hu- 
manity prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or  other  poisonous 
ingredients,  in  the  bread ;  and  should  Manuel  be  acquitted 
of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining  base  money 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In  every  step 
of  their  march  they  were  stopped  or  misled:  the  governors 
had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break  down  the 
bridges  against  them:  the  stragglers  were  pillaged  and  mur- 
dered; the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the  woods  by 
arrows  from  an  invisible  hand;  the  sick  were  burnt  in  their 
beds;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets  along  the 
highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the  champions  of  the 
cross,  who  were  not  endowed  with  evangelical  patience;  and 
the  Byzantine  princes,  who  had  provoked  the  unequal  con- 
flict, promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of  these  formi- 
dable guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  frontier  Barba- 
rossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia,"  rewarded  the  hospi- 
table Laodicea,  and  deplored  the  hard  necessity  that  had 
stained  his  sword  with  any  drops  of  Christian  blood.  In 
their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of  Germanv  and  France, 
the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious  trial. 
They  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview  the  seat  of 


16  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  crusade,  but  in  the  third  he  com- 
manded against  the  Franks  the  important  post  of  Philippopolis.  Cinnarnus 
is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 

17  The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while  the  ano- 
nymous German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  c  untrymen  (culpa  anstrii).  His- 
tory  would  be  pleasant,  if  wc  were  embarrassed  only  by  such  contradictions. 
It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learn  the  pious  and  huniaue  sorrov/  of 
Frederic. 
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Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne  of  Manuel;'^  but  CHAP, 
no  sooner  had  the  French  king  transported  his  army  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  con- 
ference, unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic,  the 
ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult:  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  they  styled  themselves  emperors  of 
the  Romans  ;^^  and  firmly  maintained  the  purity  of  their 
title  and  dignity.  The  first  of  these  representatives  of  Char- 
lemagne would  only  converse  with  INIanuel  on  horseback  in 
the  open  field;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Hellespont  rather 
than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constantinople 
and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome,  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble  ap- 
pellation of  Rex^  or  prince  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  the  vain 
and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of  the  age.  While 
they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims^ 
the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  though  secret,  al- 
liance with  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  com- 
plained, that  by  his  friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Franks ;  and  a  mosch  was  found- 
ed at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.*" 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade,  were  Turkish 
destroyed  in  Anatolia  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  warfare. 
arrows:  and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge  and  humanity; 
of  their  knowledge  from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and 
Chorasan  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  of  their  humanity  from 
the  massacre  of  the  Christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who 

18  XSoty-xXri  t$'px,  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  thie  -word 
SeAAiov.  Dujun^e  works  vfry  hard  to  save  his  king  and  couatry  from  such 
igiv)niinv  (?ur  Joinvillc,  di^^£riat.  wvii.  p.  v>17..o2U).  Louis  afterwards  in- 
siited  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  xquo,  not  e.\  equo,  according  to  the  laughable 
readings  of  some  MSS. 

19  Ego  Romanorum  impera'or  sum,  ille  Romaniorum  (Anonym.  Canis. 
p.  51J).  The  public  and  l,i  tc.rical  style  of  the  Greeks  war  P;;|  .  .  .princess. 
Yet  Cinnamus  owns,  thai  lf*.Trtf»rtf  I5  synonyiiiuis  to  B««r<Aff5. 

20  In  the  Epistles  of  1  inoceut  ill.  (xii.  p.  Ib4).  and  the  History  of  Bo- 
hadin  (p.  129,  130),  see  the  views  of  a  pope  ii.id  a  cadhi  on  this  lingular  tole- 
ration. 
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CHAP,  came  out  to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their 
hands.  The  urms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and 
imprudent;  but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was  still 
more  ruinous  to  Christendom;  and  the  Greek  Manuel  is 
accused  by  his  own  subjects  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence 
to  the  sultan,  and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes. 
Instead  of  crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at 
the  same  time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were 
urged  by  emulation,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by  jea- 
lousy. Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when  he 
was  met  by  the  returning  emperor,  who  had  lost  the  great- 
est part  of  his  army  in  glorious,  but  unsuccessful,  actions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mseander.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his 
rival  hastened  the  retreat  of  Conrad:  the  desertion  of  his 
independent  vassals  reduced  him  to  his  hereditary  troops; 
and  he  borrowed  some  Greek  vessels  to  execute  by  sea  the 
pilgrimage  of  Palestine.  Without  studying  the  lessons  of 
experience,  or  the  nature  of  war,  the  king  of  France  advan- 
ced through  the  same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  The  van- 
guard, which  bore  the  royal  banner  and  the  oriflamme  of 
St.  Denys,^^  had  doubled  their  march  with  rash  and  incon- 
siderate speed;  and  the  rear  v^hich  the  king  commanded  in 
person  no  longer  found  their  companions  in  the  evening 
camp.  In  darkness  and  disorder  they  were  encompassed, 
assaulted,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable  host  of 
Turks,  who  in  the  art  of  war  were  superior  to  the  Christians 
of  the  twelfih  century.  Louis,  who  climbed  a  tree  in  the 
general  discomfiture,  v/as  saved  by  his  own  valour  and  the 
ignorance  of  his  adversaries;  and  with  the  dawn  of  day  he 
escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,  to  the  camp  of  the  vanguard. 
But  instead  of  pursuing  his  expedition  b}'  land,  he  was  re- 
joiced to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the  friendly  sea- 
port of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  Antioch;  but 
so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels,  that  they 
could  only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles;  and  the 
plebeian  crowd  of  infantry  was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king  embraced 

21   As  counts  of  Vexin.  the  kinrs  of.Fraiice  were  the  vassals  and  advocates 
,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner,  which  ihey  re- 
ceived from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a  red  or  Jlaming  colour. 
The  orifiamnic  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies  frcra  the  xiith  t» 
the  xvith  century  (Ducange  sur  JoinviUe,  dist-ert.  xviii.  p.  244...253). 
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and  wept  at  Jerusalem;  their  martial  trains,  the  remnant  of  CilAP. 
mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Sy- 
ria, and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final  eflfort  ol 
the  second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Lewis  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope with  the  personal  fame  of  piety  and  courage;  but  the 
Orientals  had  braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks, 
with  whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had  been  so  often 
threatened. 22  Perhaps  they  had  still  more  to  fear  from  the 
veteran  genius  of  Frederic  the  first,  who  in  his  youth  had 
served  in  Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad.  Forty  campaigns 
in  Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarossa  to  command; 
and  his  soldiers,  even  the  princes  of  the  empire,  were  ac- 
customed under  his  reign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he  lost  sight 
of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  the  last  cities  of  the  Greek 
frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt  and  barren  desart,  a  land 
(says  the  historian)  of  horror  and  tribulation. ^^  During 
twcntv  days,  every  step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was 
besieged  by  the  innumerable  hords  of  Turkmans,^"*  v/hose 
numbers  and  fury  seemed  after  each  defeat  to  multiply  and 
inflame.  The  emperor  continued  to  struggle  and  to  suffer  ; 
and  such  was  the  measure  of  his  calamities,  that  when  he 
reached  the  gates  of  Iconium,  no  more  than  one  thousand 
knights  were  able  to  serve  on  horseback.  By  a  sudden  and 
resolute  assault,  he  defeated  the  guards,  and  stormed  the 
capital  of  the  sultan,^*  v/ho  humblv  sued  for  pardon  and 
peace.  The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic  advanced  in 
a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
petty  torrent  of  Cilicia.^^  The  remainder  of  his  Germans 
was  consumed  by  sickness  and  desertion;  and  the  emperor's 
son  expired  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  Swabian  vassals  at 

22  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade,  are  tlve  Gesta  Lu- 
doviri  VII.  published  in  the  ivth  vohnre  of  Duchesne's  Collection.  Ti-.e  same 
volume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king,  of  Suger  his  minister,  &.c. 
the  best  documents  of  authentic  history. 

23  Terram  horroris  er  salsuginis,  terram  siccam,  s'erilem  inaiiiaenam. 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  51".  The  emphiitic  language  of  a  sulierer. 

24  Gens  innumcra,  sylvestris,  ind^mita,  prxdonessinediictore.  The  si\ltan 
of  Cogni  mig>it  sir.cercly  rejoice  in  their  defeat.    Anonym.  Canis.  p. 517,  513. 

25  See  in  the  ancmymous  writer  in  :he  colleciion  of  Canisius,  Tagino,  and 
Bohadin  (Vit.  Saladin.  p.  119,  I'ZO),  ihe  aiiibiguous  conduct  of  Kilidge  Arslan, 
biiUan  of  Cogni,  who  ha;''d  and  feared  boih  Salndin  and  Frederic. 

26  The  doiire  of  conipariiig  two  great  men,  has  tempted  many  writers  to 
drowii  Frederic  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in  which  Ale.Kunder  .so  iinpriidently 
bathed  (C^^.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5).  Btit  from  the  march  of  the  emperor,  1  rather 
jud^e,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  CalycaJnus,  a  stream  of  less  faine,  but  of  a  longer 
tour.^. 
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CHAP,    the  siege  oi"  Acre.    Amonfj  the  Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of 

--TV 

'^  ■' ■  Bouillon  and  Frederic  B:.rbarossa  alone  could  achieve  the 
passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet  even  their  success  was  a 
warning;  and  in  the  last  and  most  experienced  age  of  the  cru- 
sades, every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils 
of  an  inianJ  cxpedicion.^^ 
Obsiinacy  The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple 
tv  usiasia    event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  enterprise 

of -he  cru-  conQ:enii.l  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.     But  the  obstinate  per- 
f.ades.  ,  .  .  .  . 

severance  of  Eui'ope  may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  admi- 
ration ;  that  no  instruction  should  have  been  drawn  from 
constant  and  adverse  experience;  that  the  same  confidence 
should  have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures  ;  that 
six  succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong 
down  the  precipice  that  v/as  open  before  them;  and  that  men 
of  every  condition  should  have  staked  their  public  and  pri- 
vate fortunes,  on  the  desperate  adventure  of  possessing  or 
recovering  a  tomb-stone  two  thousand  miles  from  their 
country.  In  a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of 
Clermont,  each  spring  and  summer  pi'oduced  a  new  emigra- 
tion of  pilgrim  %v:irriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land; 
hut  d)e  seven  grt-at  armaments  or  crusades  were  excited  by 
some  impeudir.g  or  recent  calamity  :  the  nations  were  moved 
by  the  uudiority  of  their  pontiffs,  and  the  exanijjle  of  their 
kings:  tlieir  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced, 
by  the  voice  of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these,  Eer- 
Character  nard,^^  the  monk,  or  the  saint,  ma}'  claim  the  most  honour- 
^"   'If'st.  ^^  place.     About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of 


6ion  ot 


Bernard,    Jerusalem,  he  v/as  born  of  a  noble  fiimily,  in  Burgund}-;  at 
1091...  '     t^e  ^o^  °f  three^and-twenty,  he  buried  himself  in  the  monas- 
1153.         tery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fervour  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  led  forth  her  third  colonv, 

27"  Mariaus  SamiMis,  A.  D.  1321,  lays  it  down  as  ^  precept,  Qiicd  stoliis 
Ecclcbise  per  terram  nullaeinis  est  ducenda.  He  resolves,  by  the  Divine  aid, 
the  objection,  or  ratber  exception,  cf  the  first  crusade  (^Secreta  Fidelium  Cru- 
cis,  1.  ii.  pars  ii.  e.  i.  p.  37). 

28  The  most  aiUhcntic  inf  rniarion  of  St.  Bernard  irurtbe  drawn  from  his 
own  writing;s,  jjubbsbed  in  a  correci:  edition  by  Pore  IVTabillon,  and  rej^rinted 
at  Venice,  1750,  in  si.x  vclunies  in  fi'lio.  Wliarever  friendship  could  reco.lect, 
or  supersiition  ciiuKl  add,  is  coiitained  in  the  uvo  l.ves,  by  his  di.^ciples,  in  the 
vith  volume  :  whaiever  kaniing  and  criticism  could  abcertuin,  may  be  foun(J 
in  the  piefaces  of  the  Benedictine  editor. 
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or  daughter,  to  the  valley  of  Clairvaux^'  in  Champngne  ;  and    chap, 
was  content,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  sta-      ^'^'^■ 
tion  of  Abbot  ot  his  own  community.     A  philosophic  age 
has  abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  indiscriminate  disdain, 
the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes.    The  meanest  among 
them  are  distinguished  by  some  energies  of  the  mind;  they 
were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and  disciples  ;  and, 
in  ihe  race  of  superstition,  they  attained  the  prize  for  which 
such  numbers  contended.     In  speech,  in  writing,  in  action, 
Bernard  stood  higli  above  his  rivals  and  contemporaries; 
his  compositions  are  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  preserved  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  character  ol  a  saint.  In  a  secular 
life,  he  would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  in- 
heritance ;  by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by  closing  his 
eyes  against  the  visible  v/orld,^°  by  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of 
Europe,  and  the  founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents. 
Princes  and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  aposto- 
lical censures :  France,  England,  and  Milan,  consulted  and 
obeved  hisjudgment  in  a  schism  of  the  church;  the  debt  was 
repaid b)-  the  gratitude  of  Innocent  the  second;  and  his  suc- 
cessor Eugenius  the  third  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the 
holv  Bernard.  It  was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  cru- 
sade that  he  shone  as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God, 
who  called  the  nations  to  the  defence  of  his  holy  sepulchre.^^ 
At  the  parliament  of  Vezelay  he  spoke  before  the  king;  and 
Louis  the  seventh,  with  his  nobles,  received  their  crosses 
from  his  hand.  The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the 
less  easy  conquest  of  the  emperor  Conrad:  a  phlegmatic 

29  Cla'rvaux,  surnamed  the  valley  of  Absynth,  is  situate  among  th6  woods 
near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Chamjiagr.e.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at  the  pomp  cf 
the  church  and  monastery  ;  he  would  abk  f^r  the  library,  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  tun  of  800  muids  (914  1  7th  hogsheads), 
which  almost  rivals  that  of  Heidelberg  (Melang^^  Tires  d'une  Grande  Bibli- 
otheq'ie,  tcm.  xlvi.  p.  15. ..20. 

30  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  1,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  1232.  Vit.  ii,  c.  16. 
No.  45.  p.  1383.)  record  a  marvellous  exam|jle  of  his  pious  apathy.  Juxta 
lacum  etiam  Lausannensem  totiur,  dici  itinere  pcrgens,  peni'us  non  aitendit 
aut  se  vidcre  nonvidit.  Cum  enim  vespere  facto  dc  ec-deni  lacu  socii  coUoque- 
rentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacus  ille  esset ;  et  mirati  sunt  vinivcrsi.  To  admire 
or  despi<ie  St.  Behiard  as  he  our;ht,  the  reailf  r,  like  my -elf,  should  have  before 
the  windows  of  his  library  the  beauties  of  that  incon\purablc  land  "kip. 

31  Otho  Prising.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Bernard.  Epist.  363.  ad  Francos  Orientales,Opp. 
torn.  i.  p.  328.  Vit.  1, 1.  iii,  c.  4.  torn.  vi.  p.  1235. 
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CHAP,    people,  ignorant  of  his  language,  was  transported  by  the  pa- 
■     thetic  vehemence  of  his  tone  and  gestures  ;  and  his  progress, 
from  Constance  to  Cologne,  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence 
and  zeal.   Bernard  applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  Europe;  afRrms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emp- 
tied of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  computes,  that  only  one  man 
was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of  seven  widows.^^  The 
blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of  electing  him  for  their  gene- 
ral ;  but  the  example  of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  while  he  assured  the  Crusaders  of  the  divine  favour,  he 
prudently  decliried  a  military  command,  in  which  failure  and 
victory  would  have  been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his 
character.^3     Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  was  loudly  accused  as  a  false  prophet,  the  author 
of  the  public  and  pi-ivate  mourning;  his  enemies  exulted, 
his  friends  blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
pope;  expatiates  on  the  rii}sterious  ways  of  providence;  im- 
putes the  misfortunes  of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins;  and 
modestly  insinuates,  that  his  mission  had  been  approved  by 
signs  and  wonders.^'*     Had  the  fact  beexi  certain,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  decisive;  and  his  faithful  disciples,  vv^ho  enu- 
merate tv/entv  or  thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic asseniblies  of  France  and  Germany,  in  v/hich  they  were 
performed. ^^     At  the  present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not 
obtain  credit  beyond  the  precincts  of  Claii'vaux  ;  but  in  the 
preternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  who 
were    presented  to  the  man  of  God,'  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  accident,  of  fancy,  of 
imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

32  Mandastis  tt  cbedivi  .  .  .  iTiiilt'pllcati  sunt  super  niimerum  ;  vacuantnr 
urbes  et  castella  ;  et  peuejinyi  non  inveniunt  queiri  appreheriJant  septein  imi- 
lieres  u".um  vii-iuii ;  adeo  ubique  vidiise  vivis  remanent  viris.  Bernard,  Epist.p. 
247-   We  must  be  careful  not  to  construe  fene  as  a  substantive. 

35  Qiiis  ego  siitn  ut  diE])onam  acics,  ut  egrediar  ante  fades  arinatorum,  ant 
quid  ;am  rcmotum  a  ])rofessioue  n\ea,  si  vires,  si  peritia,&c.  epist.  236.  toin  i. 
p.  259.   He  s))eaks  with  contempt  of  the  hermit  Peter,  verquidam,  epist.  363. 

34  Sic  dicunt  forsitan  iste,  unde  scimus  quod  a  Domino  sermo  egressus 
sit  r  Qa:  signa  tu  facis  ut  credamus  libi  ?  Non  est  quod  adista  ipse  respondeam  ; 
percendum  verecunditt  mese,  resptmdc  tu  pro  nie,  et  prote  i])so,  secundum  qux 
vidisti  et  autdisri,  et  secundum  quod  teinspiraverit  Deus.  Consciat.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 
0pp. torn.  ii. p.  421. ..423. 

35  See  the  lestimrinies  in  "Vita  1, 1.  jv.  c.  5,  6.  0]ip.  toni.  vi.  p.  1258... 
1261. 1.  vi.  c.  1...17.  p.  128d...l314. 
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Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  dis-   CHAP, 
cordant  votaries  ;  since  the  same  dispensation  w'iiich  was  ap-       '    "■" 
piauded  as  a  deliverance  inEurope,\vas  deplored,and  perhaps  Piocrressof 
arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Asia.    After  ihc  loss  of  Jerusa-  the  Maho- 
lem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  consternation  and 
sorrow  :  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeineddin 
of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  thccaliph's  presence;  and  the 
whole  divan  shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale.^**  But  the  com- 
manders of  the  faithful  could  only  weep  ;  they  were  them- 
selves captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  some  temporal 
power  was  restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassidcs  ;  but 
their  humble  ambition  was  conuned  to  Bagdad  and  the  ad- 
jacent province.     Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had 
foUov/ed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and 
decay:  their  spirit  and  power  were  unequal  to  the  defence  of 
religion  ;  and,  in  his  distant  realm  of  Persia,  the  Christians 
were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last 
hero  of  his  race."    While  the  sultans  were  involved  in  the  The  Ata- 
silken  web  of  the  haram,  the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by  ^^^^^^ 
tlieir  slaves,  the  Atabeks  ;^^  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the 
Byzantine  patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of  the 
Prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favourite  of 
Makk  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing on  the  right-hand  of  the  throne  ;  but,  in  the  civil  wars 
that  ensued  on  the  monarch's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the 
government  of  Aleppo.     His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in  Zen^hi, 
their  attachment  to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  ''^1145 
arms  against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch :  thirty 
campaigns  in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan  established 
his  militaiy  fame  ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  Mosul,  as  the  only  champion  that  could  avenge  the  cause 

36  Abuliriahasen  apud  de  Guig^nes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  99. 

37  Slx  his  articit  in  the  Bibliothtque  Orientale  of  d'Herbelot,  and  de  Guig- 
ncs,  torn.  ii.  P  i.  p.  230.. .261.  Such  was  his  valour,  that  he  was  styled  the 
second  Alexander;  and  such  the  extravag:uu  love  of  his  subjects,  that  they 
prayed  for  the  sul'.an  a  year  after  his  decease.  Yet  Sangiar  might  have  been 
made  i)risoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  by  the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty 
years  (A.  D.  1103...  1152),  and  was  a  ninnifice.it  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

38  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  de  Gugne<^, 
torn.  i.  p.  254;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in  the  same  writer 
(torn.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  U/..  221),  who  uses  the  Arabic  text  cf  Benelarhir,  Bcii 
Schounah,  and  Abulfeda  ;  the  Bibliothcqiie  Orientale,  under  the  articles  ylw.- 
Ms  and  NoureJuin,  and  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius,  p.  250. ..26".  vers. 
Pocoek. 
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CHAP,  of  the  prophet.  The  public  hope  was  not  disappointed:  aftel' 
a  siege  of  twenty-five  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa, 
and  recovered  from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates  :^^  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  were  subdued 
by  the  independent  sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo  :  his  sol- 
diers were  taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only  country; 
they  trusted  to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards  ;  and  their  ab- 
Noureddin  sent  families  were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi.  At 
...117'4.  the  head  of  these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  uni- 
ted the  Mahometan  powers  ;  added  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and  successful  war 
against  the  Christians  of  Syria ;  he  spread  his  ample  reign 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded 
their  faithful  servant  with  ail  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of 
royalty.  The  Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own 
the  wisdom  and  courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of 
this  implacable  advei-sary.^°  In  his  life  and  government,  the 
holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  first  ca- 
liphs. Gold  and  silk  were  banished  from  his  palace ;  the  use 
of  wine  from  his  dominions  ;  the  public  revenue  was  scru- 
pulously applied  to  the  public  service  ;  and  the  frugal  hous- 
hold  of  Noureddin  was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share 
of  the  spoil  which  he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  es- 
tate. His  favourite  Sultana  sighed  for  some  female  object 
of  expense.  *'  Alas,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  fear  God,  and  am 
"  no  more  than  the  treasvirer  of  the  Moslems.  Their  pro- 
*'  perty  I  cannot  alienate  ;  but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in 
"  the  city  of  Hems  :  these  you  may  take  ;  and  these  alone 
"  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of  justice  was  the  terror  of 
the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor.  Some  years  after  the 
sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in  the  streets 
of  Damascus,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin,  where  art  thou 
*'  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and  protect  us !"  A  tumult  was 

39  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xvi.  c.  4,  5.  7.)  describes  the  loss  of  Eflessa  and  the 
death  of  Zenghi  Ti^.e  corruption  of  his  name  into  Sanguin,  affoi-ded  the  La- 
tins a  comfortable  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  character  and  end,  fit  sanguine 
sanguinolentus. 

40  Noiadiiius  (says  William  of  Tyre,  1.  xx.  33.)  niaximus  nominis  etfidei 
Christiana:  persecutor;  princeps  taraen  Justus,  vafer,  providus,  et  secundum 
gentis  SUK  tradiliones  rcKgioLUs.  To  this  catholic  witness,  we  ir.ay  add  the 
primate  of  the  Jacobiies  (  Abulpharai^.  p.  2(^7),  qtio  ncn  alcer  erat  inter  rcges 
vitx  ratione  inugislaudabiii,  atic  quse  piuribus  justitia:  experimentis  abunuaret. 
The  true  praise  of  kings  is  afcer  their  dcaih,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  ene- 
mies. 
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apprehended,  and  a  living  tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the    CHAP, 
iiarae  of  a  departed  monarch.  I-IK. 

By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  the  Fatimites  had  ^ 

■'  _  _  '  Conquest 

been  deprived  of  S}ria.  In  Egypt,  the  decay  of  their  charac-  of  Egypt 
ter  and  influence  was  still  more  essential.  Yet  they  were  still  'v^,^l^^  ' 
revered  as  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  prophet;  A.  D.  1163 
they  maintained  their  invisible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo;  "■ 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of 
subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors  4i  have  de- 
scribed their  own  introduction  through  a  series  of  gloomy 
passages,  and  glittering  porticoes :  the  scene  was  enlivened 
by  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  fountains  :  it 
was  enriched  by  a  display  of  rich  furniture,  and  rare  ani- 
mals ;  of  the  Imperial  treasures,  something  was  shewn,  and 
much  was  supposed  ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding  doors 
was  guarded  by  black  soldiers  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The 
sanctuary  of  the  presence  chamber  was  veiled  with  a  cur- 
tain ;  and  the  vizir,  who  conducted  the  ambassadors,  laid 
aside  his  scymetar,  and  prostrated  himself  three  times  on 
-the  ground  ;  the  veil  was  then  removed ;  and  they  beheld 
the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to 
the  first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this  slave  was  his  master: 
the  vizirs  or  sultans  had  usurped  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  Egypt;  the  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  were  de- 
cided by  arms  ;  and  the  name  of  the  most  worthy,  of  the 
strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  ro}  al  patent  of  command.  The 
factions  of  Dargham  and  Shawer  alternatel}'  expelled  each 
other  from  the  capital  and  country;  and  the  weaker  side  im- 
plored the  dangerous  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus 
or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  sect 
and  monai-chy  of  the  Fatimites.  By  his  arms  and  religion, 
the  Turk  was  most  formidable  ;  but  the  Frank,  in  an  easy 
direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the  Nile ;  while 
the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled  the  troops 
of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  Arabia,  a  long 
and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed  them  to  thirst,  fatig;'e, 
and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desart.     The  secret  zeal  and 

41  From  the  ambassador,  William  cf  Tyre  (l.xix.  c.  17,  18.)  describes  the 
palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  IreabUve  were  ftUiiJ  a  pearl  as  larje  as  a  pi- 
geon's eg^,  a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egvptian  dniiiis,  an  emeniTcl  a  palm 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  many  vases  of  chrystal  and  porcelain  of  China  (Re- 
naudot,p.  536). 
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CHAP,    ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  Egyptiin- 
dcr  the  name  of  the  Abbasides  ;  but  the  restoration  ofthe 
suppliant  Shawer  v/as  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first  exne- 
dition  ;  and  the  success  was  entrusted  to  the  emir  Shira- 
couh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.     Dargham  was 
oppressed  and  slain  ;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jealousy,  the 
just  apprehensions,   of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  soon  pro- 
voked him.  to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusakm  to  deliver  Egypt 
from  his  insolent  benefactors.     To  this  union,  the  forces  of 
Shiracouh  were  unequal  ;   he  relinquislied  the  premature 
conquest ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Belbeis  or  Pelusium  was 
the  condition  of  his  safe  retreat.     As  the  Turks  defiled  be- 
fore tlie  enemy,  and  their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vi- 
gilant eye,  and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to 
ask  him  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  an  attack  ?  "  It  is  doubtless 
*'  in  your  power  to  begin  the  attack,"  replied  the  intrepid 
emir;  "  but  rest  assured,  that  not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go 
"  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell."     His  report 
ofthe  riches  of  the  land,  tiie  effeminacy  of  the  natives,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  government,  revived  the  hopes  of  Nou- 
reddin  ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  applauded  the  pious  design  ; 
and  Shiracouh  descended  into  Egypt  a  second  time  with 
twelve  thousand  Turks  and  eleven  thousand  Arabs.   Yet  his 
forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  confederate  armies  of  the 
Franks  and  Saracens  ;  and  I  can  discern  an  unusual  degree 
of  military  art,  in  his  passage  of  the  Nile,  his  retreat  into 
Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in  the  battle  of  Babain,  the 
surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  his  marches  and  counter-march- 
es in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from  the  tropic  to  the  sea. 
His  conduct  v/as  seconded  by  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and 
on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mam^aluke  ''^  exclaimed,  "  If  we  can* 
"  not  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian  dogs,  why  do  we  not 
"  renounce  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  sultan,  and  retire 
"  to  labour  with  the  peasants,  or  to  spin  with  the  females 
*'  of  the  haram  ?"    Yet,  after  all  his  efforts  in  the  field,"*^  af- 

42  M'nnluc,  plur.  Mamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock  (Proiegom.  ad  Abiil- 
pharag.  p.  7),  a;id  d'Herbelot  (p.  545),  servum  emptitium,  sen  qui  pretio  mi- 
nierato  in  donsiiii  pyf.sessior.eni  cedit.  They  frequent!)  occur  in  the  wai's  of 
Saladi.i  (Babadin,  p.  235,  &.C.);  and  ir.  was  only  the  Buhartie  Manialukes 
that  weie  fn-st  intr  -duced  into  £5)  ]>t  by  his  descendants. 

43  Jacobus  a  Vitriac.)  (p.  1116.)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more  than 
37'4  knights.  Both  ihs  Fraiii-s  av.d  he  Moslems  report  the  superior  numbers 
of  :he  eneni)  ;  a  diiVcrencc  which  may  be  solved  by  counting  or  omitting  the 
iinwailij.e  Egypuaiio. 
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ter  the  obstinate  defence  of  Alexandria**  by  his  ncphexv  ctiap. 
Saladin,  an  honourable  capitulation  and  retr^-at  conclua-d  ^'-''; 
the  second  enterprise  of  Shiracouh  ;  and  Noureddin  reser- 
ved his  abilities  for  a  third  and  more  propitious  occasion. 
It  was  soon  offered  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Amalric 
or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  imbibed  the  perni- 
cious maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  the  enemies 
of  God.  A  religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  the  hospi- 
tal, encouraged  him  to  proceed  ;  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act  with  the  armies 
of  Syria  ;  and  the  perfidious  Christian,  unsatisfied  with  spoil 
and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  sultan  of 
Damascus ;  the  vizir,  whom  danger  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and  Noureddin 
seemed  to  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one  third  of  the 
revenue  of  the  kiiigdoni.  The  Franks  were  alreadv  at  the 
gates  of  Cairo  ;  but  the  suburbs,  the  old  city,  were  burnt  on 
tlieir  approach  ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious  negoci- 
ation  ;  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  contest  with 
the  Turks,  in  the  midst  of  an  hostile  country;  and  Amaury 
retired  iiito  Palestine,  with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  al- 
ways adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliver- 
ance, Shiracouh  was  invested  with  a  robe  of  honour,  which 
he  soon  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Sliavv^er. 
For  a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to  hold  the 
office  of  vizir;  but  this  foreign  conquest  precipitated  the  fall 
of  the  Fatimites  themselves ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was 
accomplished  by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had 
been  degraded  bv  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyi-anny  of  the 
vizirs:  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descendant  and  suc- 
cessor of  tlie  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when  he  sent  the 
hair  of  his  women,  a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror, 
to  excite  tlie  pit}'  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  com-  End  of  the 
mand  of  Noureddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  t'a^i"»it<i 
holy  names  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  a  D.  1171. 

44  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and  riches 
between  the  pericd  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the  Turks  (Savary, 
l.ettres  sur  rEjypjo,  lom.  i.  p.  25,  26). 
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CHAP,  restored:  the  caliph  Mostadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged 
in  the  public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  ihe  faithful; 
and  the  green  livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged  for 
the  black  colour  of  the  Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the 
caliph  Adhed,  who  survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in  happy 
ignorance  of  his  fate :  his  treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of 
the  soldiers  and  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and 
in  all  subsequent  revolutions,  Egypt  has  never  departed  from 
the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Moslems/' 
Reign  and  The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the 
of^Saladin  P^^toral  tribes  of  the  Curds:^^  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage, 
A.  D.  1171  impatient  of  the  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of 
the  government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  resemblance 
of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seem  to  identify  them  with 
the  Carduchians  of  the  Greeks;'''  and  they  still  defend  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte  the  antique  freedom  v.diich  they  assert- 
ed against  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers: the  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign 
of  the  great  Saladin;^^  and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayub,  a  sim- 
ple Curd,  magnanimouslysmiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flat- 
tery deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs.'^-^  So  unconscious 
was  Noureddin  of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he 
constrained  the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle  Shiracouh 
into  Egypt:  his  military  character  was  established  by  the 

45  For  this  great  revolution  of  Egvpt,  see  VVilllam  of  Tyre  (1.  xix.  5,  6,  7. 
12.. .31.  XX.  5.. .12),  Bohadin  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  30...39),  Abuifeda  (in  Ex- 
cerr)t.  Schultens,  p.  1...12),  d'Herbelot(Bibliot.  Orient.  Jf//;ei^  Fatheviah,  but 
very  incorrect),  Kenaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  522. ..525.  532. ..537), 
Vertot  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  toin.  i.  p.  141. ..163.  i;i  4to),  and  M. 
de  Guignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  185. ..215). 

46  For  the  Curds,  see  de  Guignes,  torn.  i.  p.  416,  417-  the  Index  Geogra- 
phicus  of  Schultens,  and  Tavernier,  Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  308,  399.  The  Ayoubites 
descended  frojn  the  tribe  of  the  Rawaditei,one  of  tlie  noi)lest ;  but  as  ^Aeywere 
infected  with  tlie  heresy  of  the  MetempSycliosis,  the  orthodox  sultans  insinuated 
that  their  descent  v/as  only  on  the  mother's  side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was 
a  stranger  who  settled  among  the  Curds. 

47  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thousand 
suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from  the  splen- 
did weakness  of  the  great  king. 

48  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat.  1755,  in  folio) 
for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin  by  his  friend 
and  minister  the  Cadhi  B-)had!n,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  history  of  his 
kinsman  the  prince  Abuifeda  of  Hamah.  To  these  v^'e  may  add,  the  article  of 
Salaheddln  iji  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

49  Since  Abuifeda  was  hiinself  an  A}-cubite,  he  may  share  the  praise,  for 
imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  tiie  founder. 
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defence  of  Alexandria;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  Latins,  CHAP, 
he  soUcited  and  obtained  from  the  Christian  general  th  .  pro-  ^^^" 
fane  honours  of  knighthood.*"  On  the  death  of  Shiracouh, 
the  office  of  grand  vizir  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the 
youngest  and  least  powerful  of  the  emirs;  butVith  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  ob- 
tained the  ascendant  over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army 
to  his  person  and  interest.  While  Noureddin  lived,  these 
ambitious  Curds  were  the  most  humble  of  his  slaves;  and 
the  indiscreet  murmurs  of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the 
prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly  protested  that  at  the  command 
of  the  sultan  he  himself  wovild  lead  his  son  in  chains  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  "  Such  language,"  he  added  in  private, 
"  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an  assembly  of  your  riv^ais;  but 
"  we  are  now  above  fear  and  obedience;  and  the  threats  of 
"  Noureddin  shall  not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar-cane." 
His  seasonable  death  relieved  them  from  the  odious  and 
doubtful  conflict:  his  son,  a  minor  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Damascus;  and  the  ^ew 
lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by  the  caliph  with  every  title*' 
that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  Saladin  long  content  with  the  possession  of  Egypt; 
he  despoiled  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Atabeks 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir:  Mecca  and  Medina 
acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  protector:  his  brother 
subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or  the  happv  Aral)ia; 
and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  empire  was  spread  from  the 
African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judgment  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingratitude  strike  forcibly 
on  our  minds,  impressed,  as  they  are,  with  the  principle  and 
experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his  an"i!)ition  may  in  some 
measure  be  excused  by  the  revolutions  of  Asia,*^  uhich  had 

50  H;s!-.  Hierosol.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  T  i  J2.  A  similar  exam- 
ple may  be  found  in  Joinville  (p.  42.  edi'ion  dii  L  mvr^  i;  but  the  pirus  St. 
Lou;b  refused  to  dignify  infideb  with  t lie  order  of  Chri' :  an  knigh-.hood  (Du- 
cange,  Observatiorjs,  p.  70). 

51  In  these  Arabic  titles,  re/z^/on/j  must  always  be  understood  ;  tJouvtddin, 
lumen  r.;  i'ssm//;;,  decus;  .^iHiji/oi</«i,  columen:  our  hev  ('■s  pr.'per  name  was 
Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  Salahoddin;  sains;  Al  Malkius.,  Al  Ni.:sirus,  re.x 
defensor;   .-fiu  il/JA/rt^r,  pater  victov.je.  Sc'nulens,  Prxla.. 

52  Abvilfeda,  who  descended  fri.n  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes  from 
many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynast -er,  .lok  llie  guilt  for  themselves, 
and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals  (E.\csrpt.  p.  10). 
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CHAP,  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succession ;  by  the  recent 
^~^'  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves;  by  his  reverer.ce  to  the 
son  of  his  benefactor,  his  humane  and  generous  behaviour 
to  the  collateral  branches;  hv  their  incapacity  and  his  merit; 
b}-  the  approbation  of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all  legi- 
timate power ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and  interest  of 
the  people,  v.hose  happiness  is  the  first  object  of  government. 
In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  patron,  they  admired  the 
singular  union  of  the  hero  and  the  saint ;  for  both  Noured- 
din  and  Saladin  are  ranked  among  the  Mahometan  saints ; 
and  the  constant  meditation  of  the  holy  war  appears  to  have 
shed  a  seinous  and  sober  colour  over  their  lives  and  actions. 
The  youth  of  the  latter*'^  was  addicted  to  wine  and  women; 
but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the  temptations  of 
pleasure,  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame  and  dominion:  the 
garment  of  Saladin  was  of  coarse  woollen ;  v/ater  was  his 
only  driak  ;  and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance,  he  sur- 
passed the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet.  Both  in  faith 
and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  Musulman ;  he  ever  deplored 
that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not  allowed  him  to  accom- 
plish the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five 
times  each  day,  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren: 
the  involuntaiy  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously  repaid; 
and  his  perusal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback  between  the  ap- 
proaching armies,  maybe  quoted  as  a  proof,  however  osten- 
tatious, df  piety  and  courage.**  The  superstitious  doctrine 
of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to 
encourage:  the  poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  pro- 
fane science  wan,  the  object  of  his  aversion ;  and  a  philosopher 
who  had  vented  some  speculative  novelties,  v,as  seized  and 
strangled  by  the  com.mand  of  the  royal  saint.  The  justice  of 
his  divan  was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against 
himself  and  his  ministers;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom 
that  Saladin  would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity.  While 
the  descendants  of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup  and 
smoothed  his  garments,  he  was  affable  and  patient  with  the 
mcailt^sc  of  his  servants.  So  boundless  v/as  his  liberality, 
that  he  distributed  tvfclve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of 

53  See  his  life  and  character  in  Renaudot,  p.  537. .543. 

54  livj  civil  and  reiir^^'ous  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  £rst  chu.p'er  of  Bcha- 
din  (p.  4.  ..30),  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  hcnest  bigct. 
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Acre ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  more  than  forty-seven  CHAP, 
drams  of  silver  and  one  piece  of  gold  coin  wci-e  found  in  the 
treasury;  yet  in  a  martial  reign,  the  tributes  were  diminish- 
ed, and  the  wealthy  citizens  enjoyed  without  fear  or  danger 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  EgApt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were 
adorned  by  the  royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
moschs;  and  Cairo  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel:  but 
his  works  were  consecrated  to  pul)lic  use,**  nor  did  the  sul- 
tan indulge  himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury. 
In  a  fanatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  virtues  of  Sa- 
ladin  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  Christians :  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship:*"  the  Greek  em- 
peror solicited  his  alliance;*^  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
difl\iscd,  and  perhaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in  the  East 
and  West. 

During  its  short  existence,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  *^  His  con- 
was  supported  by  the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  :  ^"^^'.°f 

-'■•'_  '  the  King- 

and  both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of  Damascus  dom, 
were  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  religion  to  the  jigr 
meaner  considerations  of  private  and  present  advantage.  But  J"ly  3- 
the  powers  of  Eg)-pt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  nov/  united 
by  an  hero,  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the 
Christians.  All  without,  now  bore  the  most  threatening  as- 
pect ;  and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the  internal  state  of 
Jerusalem.  After  the  tvv'O  first  Baldwins,  the  brother  and 
cousin  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  fe- 
male succession  to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Bald- 
win, and  her  husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by 
a  former  marriage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets.  Their  two 
sons,  Baldwin  the  third  and  Amaury,  M-aged  a  strenuous, 
a'ld  not  unsuccessful,  war  against  the  infidels  ;  but  the  son 
of  Amaury,  Baldwin  the  fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  lepro- 
sy, a  gift  of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and 
body.  His  sister  Syblila,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  the  fifth, 
was  his  natural  heiress :  after  the  suspicious  death  of  her 

55  In  many  works,  particularly  Jos-^ph's  well  in  the  castle  of  Cairo,  the 
sultan  and  the  patriarch  have  been  cont'ounded  by  the  ignorance  of  natives 
and  travellers. 

56  Anoi-.vm.  Canisii,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  50t. 

57  Eohadin,p.  le^,  130. 

58  For  the  I.;uin  hin.-.lom  of  Jerusalein,  i,fe  WiHiai-n  of  Tva.  ir  in  ;i:e 
ninth  to  the  cwehf  r^ccondbooh.  Jacob  ii  Vitriaco,  Hisr.  Hieroaolem,  I.  i.  and 
Sauutus,  Sccreta  Fidcliuin  Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  vi,  V)i,viii,  ix.  . 
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CHAP,  child,  she  crowned  her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
^^^'  a  prince  of  a  handsome  person,  but  of  such  base  renown, 
that  his  own  brother  Jeffrc}-  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Since 
"  they  have  made  }u7n  a  king,  surely  they  M'^ould  have  made 
"  vie  a  god !"  The  choice  was  generally  blamed  ;  and  the 
most  powerful  vassal,  Raymond  count  of  Tripoli,  who  had 
been  excluded  from' the  succession  and  regencv,  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  king,  and-f^xposed  his  ho- 
nour and  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  the  sultan.  Such 
were  the  g-uardians  of  the  holy  city  ;  a  leper,  a  child,  a  wo- 
man, a  coward,  and  a  traitor:  yet  its  fate  v/as  delayed  twelve 
years  by  some  supplies  from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  the 
military  orders,  and  by  the  distant  or  domestic  avocations 
of  their  great  enemy.  At  length,  on  every  side  the  sinking 
state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  an  hostile  line  ;  and  the 
truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose  existence  it  pro- 
tected. A  soldier  of.  fortune,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  had 
.  seized  a  fortress  on  the  edge  of  the  desart,  from  whence  he 
pillaged  the  caravans,  insulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened  the 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  condescended  to  com- 
plain ;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  justice  ;  and  at  the  head  of 
fourscore  thousand  horse  and  foot,  invaded  the  Holy  Land. 
The  choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  first  siege  was  suggested  by 
the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garrisons,  and  to  arni 
his  people,  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place.^^  By  the 
advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  Christians  wee  be- 
trayed into  a  camp  destitute  of  water :  he  f:C'd  on  the  first 
onset  v/ith  the  curses  of  both  nations  :^®  Lusignan  was  over- 
thrown with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  v/ood 
of  the  true  cross,  a  dire  misfortune  !  was  left  in  the  power 
of  the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the  tent 
of  Saladin  ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  the 
generous  victor  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  sherbet  cooled 
in  snow,  v\'ithout  suflering  his  comp^aiion,  Reginald  of  Cha- 

59  Tcmplarii  lit  apes  bomhaljant  et  Hospitalarii  ut  venti  s'ridebant,  etba- 
rones  se  c.xitio  offercbaut,  et  Turcnpuli  (\he  Christian  light  trrops)  semet  ipsi 
in  ignem  iiAJicieb?.nt  (Ispahaiiiue  Expngnatione  Kudsitica,  p.  lo.  apud  Schiil- 
tcns);  a  specimen  ot  Arabian  eloquence,  somewhat  ditVerent  from  the  style  of 
Xenophon ! 

60  The  Latins  afnrm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Ray.mond; 
but  had  he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been  a  saint  and  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 
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tlllon,  to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  CHAP. 
*'  The  person  and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sukan,  "  are  ^^^• 
"  sacred;  but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  acknow- 
"  ledge  the  prophet,  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the 
"  death  which  he  has  so  often  deserved."  On  the  proud  or 
conscientious  veuisal  of  the  Christian  warrior,  Saladin  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  scymetar,  and  Reginald  was  dis- 
patched by  the  guards.*^'  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent 
to  Dam;;scus  to  an  honoui-able  prison  and  speedy  ransom ; 
but  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  knights  of  the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions 
and  martyrs  of  their  faitli.  The  kingdom  was  left  without 
a  head;  and  of  the  two  grand  masters  of  the  military  orders, 
the  one  was  slain  and  the  other  was  a  prisoner.  From  all  the 
cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  inland  countrj',  the  gar- 
risons had  been  drawn  away  for  this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and 
Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin  ;  and 
three  months  after  the  battle  of  Tiberias  he  appeared  in 
arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.^* 

He  might  expect,  that  the  siege  of  a  city,  so  venerable  on  and  city  of 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  •1'^'^^^^^""' 
would  rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  that,  of     1187, 
sixty  thousand  Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  and 
every  soldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But  queen  Sybilla 
trembled  for  herself  and  her  captive  husband ;  and  the  ba- 
rons and  knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and 
chains  of  the  Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  selfish 
spirit  in  the  public  ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  composed  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Chris- 
tians, whom  experience  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahome- 
tan before  the  Latin  yoke  ;°^  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted 
a  base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage,  who  sub- 
sisted only  on  tiie  charity  of  the  pilgrims.  Some  feeble  and 

61  Ivcnaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the  Latins 
in  his  life  and  death  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are  more  distinctly 
related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda  ;  and  Joinville  (Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  70.) 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never  putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had 
tasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some  of  the  companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, aud  almost  sacridced,  in  a  valley  of  Mecca,  ubi  sacrincia  mactantur 
(Abuifeda,  p.  j;2). 

62  Venot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city  (Hist,  dee 
Chevaliers  de  Mal'.hc,  loni.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  226. ..278),  inserts  two  original  epistles 
•fa  kuigh:  templar. 

63  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Al  .x.p.  545. 
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CHAP,  hasty  efforts  were  made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a  victorious  army  drove  back 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  planted  their  engines,  opened  the 
wall  to  the  breadth  of  firteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling- 
ladders,  and  erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners  of  the 
prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  v/as  in  vain  that  a  bare-foot  pro- 
cession of  the  queen,  the  women,  and  the  monks,  implored 
the  Son  of  God  to  save  his  tomb  and  his  inheritance  from 
impious  violation.  Their  sole  hope  vvas  in  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror,  and  to  their  first  suppliant  deputation  that  mercy 
was  sternly  denied.  "  He  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience 
"  and  long-suffering  of  the  Moslems;  the  hour  of  forgive- 
"  ness  was  elapsed,  and  the  moment  v/as  now  arrived  to 
"  expiate  in  blood,  the  innocent  blood,  which  had  been  spilt 
"  by  (jodfrey  and  the  first  crusaders."  But  a  desperate  and 
successlul  struggle  of  the  Franks  admonished  the  sukan  that 
.  his  triumph  was  not  yet  secure  ;  he  listened  with  reference 
to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  common  father  of 
mankind;  and  a  sentimentoflmman  sympathy  mollified  the 
rigour  of  fanaticism  and  conquest.  He  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  city,  and  to  spare  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  and 
Oriental  Christians  were  permitted  to  live  under  his  domi- 
nion ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  forty  days  all  the  Franks 
and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  be  safely  con- 
ducted to  the  sea-ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  that  ten  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid  for  each  man,  five  for  each  woman, 
and  one  for  every  child  ;  and  that  those  v/ho  v/ere  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual  sla- 
very. Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite  and  invidious  theme 
to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the 
first  crusade.  The  diRerence  v^'culd  be  merely  personal ; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Christians  had  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  that  the  Maliometans  of  Jerusalem  sustain- 
ed the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice  is 
indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conque- 
ror fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ;  and  he  may  be  de- 
servedly praised  for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the 
misery  of  the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction 
of  kis  debt,  he  accepted  a  sum  of  ^thirty  thousand  byzants, 
for  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand  poor ;  two  or  three  thou- 
sand more  v/ere  dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency  ;  and 
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the  number  of  slaves  was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  CHAP, 
thousand  persons.  In  his  interview  with  the  queen,  his 
words,  and  even  his  tears,  suggested  the  kindest  consola- 
tions ;  his  liberal  alms  were  distributed  among  those  who 
had  been  made  orphans  or  widows  b)'  the  fortune  of  war  ; 
and  while  the  knights  of  the  hospital  were  in  arms  against 
him,  he  allowed  their  more  pious  brethren  to  continue, 
during  the  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and  service  of  the  sick. 
In  these  acts  of  mercy  the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves  our 
admiration  and  love :  he  was  above  the  necessity  of  dis- 
simulation, and  his  stern  fanaticism  would  have  prompted 
him  to  dissemble,  rather  than  to  affect,  this  profane  com- 
passion for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  After  Jerusalem  had 
been  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  the  sul- 
tan made  his  triumphant  enlry,  his  banners  waving  in  the 
wind  and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  music.  The  great 
mosch  of  Omar,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  church, 
M'as  again  consecrated  to  one  God  and  his  prophet  Maho- 
met ;the  walls  and  pavement  were  purified  with  rose  v/atcr; 
and  a  pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  in  the 
sanctuary.  But  when  the  golden  cross  that  glittered  on  the 
dome  was  cast  down,  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  the 
Christians  of  every  sect  uttered  a  lamentable  groan,  which 
was  answered  by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems.  In  four 
ivory  chests  the  patriarch  had  collected  the  crosses,  the 
images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics,  of  the  holy  place :  they 
were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  who  was  desirous  of  pre- 
senting the  caliph  with  the  trophies  of  Chriscian  idolatry. 
He  was  persuaded  however  to  entrust  them  to  the  patriarch 
and  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed 
by  Richard  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand 
b)zants  of  gold.^* 

The  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  immediate  and  final  The  third 
expulsion  of  the  Latins  from  Syria ;  which  was  yet  delayed  ^"^"g^^^' 

above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.*^^     In  the  career     A.  D. 

1188. 

64  For  the  conquest  of  Jeru-^alem,  B-^ihadin  (p.  67  .7.')),  and  Abnlfecla  (p. 
40. .43),  are  ovir  Modetn  witnesses.  Of  ihe  Christian.  Bernard  TUesam-arius 
(c.  151.  ..167),  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic ;  sec  likewise  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  120...1vH). 

65  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Bernard 
Thesanrarius  (de  Acquiiitione  Terrse  Sancts,  c.  16?. ..17'.)),  the  author  of  the 
Historia  Hierosolvniiiana  (p.  1150.. .1172.  in  Bongursius),  Abulfeda  (p.  43... 
.50),  and  Bohadin'(p.  75... 179). 

VOL.  VII.  O  O 
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CHAP,  of  victory,  he  was  first  checked  by  the  resistance  of  Tyres 
^^^'  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had  capitulated,  were  im- 
prudently conducted  to  the  same  port:  their  numbers  were 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  and  the  arrival  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat  inspired  tke  disorderly  crowd 
with  confidence  and  union.  His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim 
had  been  mad&  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  ;  but  that 
disaster  was  unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the  son  was 
urged  by  ambition  and  piety  to  visit  the  inheritance  of  his 
royal  nephew,  the  infant  Baldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish 
banners  warned  him  from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jaffa ;  and 
Conrad  was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion 
of  Tyre,  which  was  already  besieged  by  the  conqueror  of 
Jerusalem.  The  fa-mnessof  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  his  know- 
ledge of  a  generous  foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of 
the  sultan,  anc^to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  ex- 
posed before  the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  first 
arrow,  and  glory  in  his  descent  from  a  Christian  martyr."* 
The  Egyptian  fleet  was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Tyre  ;  but  the  chain  was  suddenly  drawn,  and  five  gallies 
were  either  sunk  or  taken  ;  a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in 
a  sally  ;  and  Saladin,  after  burning  his  engines,  concluded  a 
glorious  campaign  by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Damascus. 
He  was  soon  assailed  by  a  more  formidable  tempest.  The 
pathetic  narratives,  and  even  the  pictures,  that  represented 
in  lively  colours  the  servitude  and  profanation  of  Jerusalem, 
awakened  the  torpid  sensibility  of  Europe  :  the  emperor, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
assumed  the  cross  ;  and  the  tardy  magnitude  of  their  arma- 
ments was  anticipated  by  the  maritime  states  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Ocean.  The  skilful  and  provident  Italians 
first  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice. 
They  were  speedily  followed  by  the  most  eager  pilgrims  of 
France,  Normandy,  and  the  Western  isles.  The  powerful 
succour  of  Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark,  filled  near  a  hun- 
dred vessels  ;  and  the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished 
in  the  field  by  a  lofty  statui  e  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe." 

66  1  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the  fact :  by 
Vertot,  who  adojits  without  reluctance  a  romantic  tale,  the  old  marquis  is  ac- 
tually exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

67  Northmanni  et  Gothi,  et  cacteri  populi  insularum  qus  inter  occidentem 
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Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer  be  confined    CHAP, 
within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and. revered  the  dig- 
nity, of  Lusignan,  who  was  released  from  prison,  perhaps, 
to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  the  recove- 
ry of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre  ; 
and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two  thousand  horse  and 
thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command.     I  shall 
not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege  ;   which 
lasted  near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow  space,  the 
forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthu-  skgeof 
siasm  burn  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage  ;   nor  Acre, 
could  the  true  believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  conse-  njjg,  juiy 

crated  their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mis-  ■■^■^■ 

.  .  1191,  July. 

taken  zeal  and  courage  of  their  adversaries.    At  the  sound 

of  the  holy  trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt%  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  the  Oriental  provinces,  assembled  under  the  servant  of 
the  prophet  :*'  his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within 
a  few  miles  of  Acre  ;  and  he  laboured  night  and  day,  for  the 
relief  of  his  brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine 
battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Carmel,  with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
that  in  one  attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into  the  city  ; 
that  in  one  sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent. 
By  the  means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspon- 
dence was  maintained  with  the  besieged:  and,  as  often  as 
the  sea  was  left  open,  the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured  into  the  place.  The  Latin 
camp  was  thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate  ; 
but  the  tents  of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pil- 
grims, who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their  ap- 
proaching countrymen.  The  vulgar  was  astonished  by  the 
report,  that  the  pope  himself,  with  an  innumerable  crusade, 
was  advanced  as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the 
emperor  filled  the  East  with  more  serious  alarms ;  the  ob- 
stacles which   he    encountered   in    Asia,   and   perhaps   in 


et  septemtrionem  skx  sunt,  gentes  bellicosa,  corporis  proceri,  mortis  intrcpidae 
bipennibus  aririatx,  navibus  rotuudis  qutc  Ysnacliixdiciintur  advtctx. 

68  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108),  adds  Mie  nations  of  the  East  from 
the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  Getulians,  so  that 
Asia  and  Africa  fought  against  Europe. 
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CK  VP.  Greece,  Avere  raised  by  the  policy  of  Saladin  ;  his  joy  on  the 
deatli  of  Barbarossa  v/as  measured  by  his  esteem  ;  r.nd  the 
Christians  w^ere  rather  dismayed  than  encouraged  at  the 
bi  "ht  of  the  duke  of  S\vabia  and  his  way-worn  remnant  of 
five  thousand  Germans.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  se- 
cond )  ear,  the  rova)  fleets  of  France  and  England  cast  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the  two  kings, 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  After  every  re_ 
source  had  been  tried,  and  ever}'  hope  was  exhausted,  the 
defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation 
was  granted,  but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  taxed  at  the 
hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  jgold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred  nobles  and  fifteen 
hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood  of 
the  holy  cross.  Come  dou.bts  in  the  agreen^ent,  and  some  de- 
lay in  the  execution,  rekindled  the  fur}^  of  the  Franks,  and 
three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's  view,  were 
beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  sanguinary  Richard. ^^ 
By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the  Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong 
town  and  a  convenient  harbour ;  but  the  advantage  was 
jnost  dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  historian  of  Sa- 
ladin computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their 
numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted  to  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand ;  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians  wtre  slain  ;  that  a  far  greater  number  was  lost  by 
disease  or  shipwreck  ;  and  that  a  small  portion  of  this  mighty 
host  could  return  in  safety  to  their  native  countries.'^" 
Kichard  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  first,  are  the  only  kings 
Eriglar.d,m  ^f  pYance  and  England,  wno  have  fought  under  the  same 

Palestine.  ... 

A, D.  1191,  banners  ;  but  the  hoh'  service,  in  v.'hich  they  were  enlisted, 
1X92.  .^y^g  incessantly  disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy  ;  and 

69  Bohadin,  p.  180  :  and  this  iTiassacreis  neither  denied  nor  Warned  by  the 
Christian  historians  Aiacri'ier  jitsra  complentes  (the  Enghsh  soldiers),  says 
Galiridus  a  V'ncrauf  (1.  iv.  c-  4.  p.  o46),  who  fixes  at  2700  the  number  of  vic- 
tims ;  who  are  mui.ipliedto  oOOUby  R'^ger  Hoveden  (p.  69",  698).  The  hu- 
manity or  avarice  of  Piiilip  Augustus  was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners 
(Jacob,  a  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  98.  p.  1122). 

70  Bdhadin,  p.  14.  Ke  quotes  the  judgrnent  of  Balianus,  and  the  prince  of 
Sid&a,and  adds,  ex  illo  jnundo  quasi  honiinur.i  paucissinii  redierunt.  Among 
the  Christivms  who  d;ed  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  I  find  the  English  names  of 
de  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby  (Du^Jale,  Baronage,  part.  i.  p  260),  Mowbray 
(idem,  p.  134),  de  Mandevil,  de  Fiemies,  St.  John,  Scrope,  Pigot,  Talbot, 
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the  two  factions,  which  they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  chap. 
more  averse  to  each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  ^'^'^' 
the  eves  of  the  Orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior 
in  dignity  and  power;  and  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the 
Latins  revered  him  as  their  temporal  chief.'^  His  exploits 
were  not  adequate  to  his  fame.  Philip  was  brave,  but  the 
statesman  predominated  in  his  character  ;  he  was  soon  wea- 
ry of  sacrificing  his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast ; 
the  surrender  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure  ; 
nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by  leaving  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  five  hundred  knights  and  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of 
England,  though  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in 
wealth  and  military  renown  ;  ^^  and  if  heroism  be  confined 
to  brutal  and  ferocious  valour,  Richard  Plantagenet  will 
stand  high  among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of 
Ccvur  de  Lion^  of  the  lion-hearted  prince,  was  long  dear  and 
glorious  to  his  English  subjects  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  six- 
t}'  years,  it  was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  giand- 
sons  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought: 
his  tremendous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers 
to  silence  their  infants  ;  and  if  an  horse  suddenly  started 
from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou 
"think  king  Richard  is  in  that  bush?"''^  His  cruelty  to 
the  Mahometans  was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use 
of  his  lance,  would  have  descended  to  v/het  a  dagger  against 
his  valiant  brother  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  slain  at 
Tyre  by  some  secret  assassins.^*  After  the  surrender  of 
Acre,  and  the  departure  of  Philip,  the  king  of  England  led 

71  Magnus  hie  apudeos,  inrerqiie  reges  eroin  turn  virtutc,  turn  majestatc 
eminens  .  .  .  suimmis  rerum  aihi'er  (Bohadin,  p.  159).  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  the  names  either  of  Philip  or  Richard. 

72  Rex  Angiia:,  prxsrreniius  .  .  .  rege  Gallonim  minor  apnd  eos  censeba- 
tur  ratione  regni  attjue  dignitatis  ;  sed  turn  divitiisflorentior,  turn  bellicavirtu- 
te  multo  erat  celebrior  (Bohadin,  p.  161).  A  stranger  might  admire  those 
riches  ;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with  what  lawless  and  wasteful  op- 
pression they  were  collected. 

"3  Joinville,  p.  17.  Ciiides-tu  que  ce  soit  le  roi  Richart  ? 

74  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the  confes- 
sion of  the  a.ssassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  England  (Bohadin, 
p.  225)  ;  and  his  only  defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpable  forgcrv  (  Hi.st.de  P Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xvi.  p.  155. ..163),  a  pretended  leucr  from  the 
prince  of  the  assassins,  the  Shiech,  or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  justilkd 
Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder. 
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CHAP,  the  crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  sea-coast;  and  the  cities 
of  Csesarea  and  Jaffa  were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lusignan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
Acre  to  Ascalon,  was  a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  eleven 
days.  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops,  Saladin  i-emained  on 
the  field  with  seventeen  guards,  without  lowering  his  stan- 
dard, or  suspending  the  sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum : 
he  again  rallied  and  renewed  the  charge  ;  and  his  preachers 
or  heralds  called  aloud  on  the  unitarians^  manfully  to  stand 
up  against  the  Christian  idolaters.  But  the  progress  of  these 
idolaters  was  irresistible  :  and  it  was  only  by  demolishing 
the  walls  and  buildings  of  Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could 
prevent  them  from  occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the 
confines  of  Eg}'pt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept; 
but  in  the  spring,  the  Franks  advanced  within  a  day's  march 
of  Jerusalem,  under  the  leading  standard  of  the  English 
king ;  and  his  active  spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  Cara- 
van, of  seven  thousand  camels.  Saladin^*  had  fixed  his  sta- 
tion in  the  holy  city  ;  but  the  city  was  struck  with  conster- 
nation and  discord  :  he  fasted  ;  he  prayed ;  he  preached  ; 
he  offered  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his  Mama- 
lukes,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  their  companions  at 
Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with  loyal  or  seditious  clamours, 
to  reserve  his  person  and  their  courage  for  the  future  de- 
fence of  the  religion  and  empire.''^  The  Moslems  were  de- 
livered by  the  sudden,  or,  as  they  deemed,  the  miraculous, 
retreat  of  the  Christians  ;  "  and  the  laurels  of  Richard  were 
blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of  his  companions.  The 
hero,  ascending  an  hill,  and  veiling  his  face,  exclaimed  with 
an  indignant  voice,  "  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  rescue, 
"  are  unworthy  to  view,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ!"  After 
his  return  to  Acre,  on  the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by 

75  See  the  distress  and  pious  firnnness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  described  by 
Bohadin  (p.  7.  ..9.  235..  .237),  who  himself  harangued  the  defenders  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy  (Jacob,  a  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c. 
100.  p.  1123.  Vinisauf,  1.  v.  c.  50.  p.  399). 

76  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusalem, 
nee  Curdi,  Turcis,  nee  Turci  assent  obtemperaturi  Curdis  (Bohadin,  p.  236). 
He  draws  aside  a  corner  of  tite  political  curtain. 

77  Bohadin  (p.  237.)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf  (1.  vi.  c.  1...8.  p.  403... 
409.)  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself;  and  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  observes, 
that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alierum  virum  mutatus  est  (p.  1123).  Yet 
Joinville,  a  French  knight,  accuses  the  envy  of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy  (p. 
il6},wkhout  supposing,  like  Maliiew  Paris,  that  he  was  bribtd  by  balad.n. 
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the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels,  and  leap-  CHAP, 
ed  foremost  on  the  beach  ;  the  castle  M'as  relieved  by  his  ^"^^• 
presence  ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens  fled  be- 
fore his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness  provoked 
tliem  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  they  found  him  care- 
lessly encamped  before  the  gates  with  only  seventeen  knights 
and  three  hundred  archers.  Without  counting  their  num- 
bers, he  sustained  the  charge  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  evi- 
dence of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping 
his  lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to 
the  left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to 
encounter  his  career.'*  Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando 
or  Amadis  ? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious  negocia-  His  treaty 
tion  "  between  the  Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  *"^  depar- 
continued,and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  1192,  Sep-* 
Some  acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the  Member, 
exchange  of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened 
the  asperity  of  religious  war  :  from  the  vicissitude  of  suc- 
cess, the  monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was 
neutral  in  the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other, 
could  either  hope  for  a  decisive  victory.*'*  The  health  both 
of  Richard  and  Saladin  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  state; 
and  they  respectively  suftered  the  evils  of  distant  and  do- 
mestic warfare  :  Plantagenet  was  impatient  to  punish  a  per- 
fidious rival  who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence ; 
and  the  indefatigable  sultan  was  subdued  by  the  cries  of  the 
people,  who  was  the  victim,  and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
the  instruments,  of  his  martial  zeal.    The  first  demands  of 

78  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by  Boha- 
din  (p.  184..  249),  and  Abulfeda  (p.  51,  52).  The  author  of  the  Itinerary,  or 
the  monk  of  St.  Albau's,  cannot  exaggerate  the  Cadhi's  account  of  the  prow- 
ess of  Richard  (Vinisauf,  1.  vi.  c.  14.. .24.  p.  412. ..421.  Hist.  Major,  p.  137... 
143)  ;  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war,  there  isa  marvellous  agreentent  between 
the  Christian  and  Mahometan  writers,  who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their 
enemies. 

79  See  the  progress  of  negociation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin  (p.  207- -.260), 
who  was  hiinself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
turning with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  Saladin  an- 
swered the  menace  wiih  a  civil  compliment  (Vinisauf,  I.  vi.  c.  28.  p.  423). 

80  The  most  cojjious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war,  is  Galfridi  a  Vi- 
nisauf Irinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardiet  aliorum  inTerrani  Hierosoly- 
morum,  in  six  1)  ^-^'ks,  published  in  the  second  vi>lume  of  Gale's  Scriptores  Hist. 
Anglicanre  (p.  247.  .429).  Roger  Hovedcn  and  ?Nlaithew  Paris  afford  likewise 
many  valuable  maerials;  and  the  former  describes,  with  accBracy,  the  disci- 
pline and  navigation  of  the  English  fleet. 
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CHAP,  the  king  of  England  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Pa- 
^'^^'  kstine,  and  the  true  cross  ;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that  him- 
self and  his  brodier  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the  pi- 
ous labour,  rather  than  return  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and 
remorse.  Bat  the  conscience  of  Saladin  refused,  without 
some  weighty  compensation,  to  restore  the  idols,  or  pro- 
mote the  idolatry,  of  the  Christians  :  he  asserted,  with 
equal  firmness,  his  religious  and  civil  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Palestine;  descanted  on  die  importance  and  sanc- 
tity of  Jerusalem  ;  and  rejected  all  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment, or  partition,  of  the  Latins.  The  marriage  which 
Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  the  sultan's  brother, 
was  defeated  by  the  difference  of  faith  :  the  princess  abhor- 
red the  embraces  of  a  Turk  ;  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin,  would 
not  easily  renounce  a  plurality  of  wives.  A  personal  inter- 
view was  declined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged  tiieir  mutual  ig- 
norance of  each  other's  language ;  and  the  negociation  was 
managed  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their  interpreters  and 
envoys.  The  final  agreement  was  equally  disapproved  by 
the  zealots  of  both  parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without  tribute  or  vexation, 
to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians  ,•  that,  after  the 
demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively  possess  the 
sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  ;  that  the  count  of  Tripoli  and 
the  prince  of  Antioch  should  be  comprised  in  the  truce; 
and  that,  during  three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two  armies  swore 
to  the  observance  of  the  treaty ;  but  the  monarchs  were  sa- 
tisfied with  giving  their  word  and  their  right-hand  ;  and 
the  ro}al  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath,  which  always 
implies  some  suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dishonour.  Rich- 
ard embarked  for  Europe  to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a 
premature  grave  ;  and  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded 
Death  of  the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  Orientals  describe  his 
A^D  1193  edifying  death,  which  happened  at  Damascus;  but  they  seem 
March  4.  ignorant  of  the  equal  distribution  of  his  alms  among  the 
three  religions,^^  or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud,  instead  of  a 

81  EvenVertot  (tom.i.  p.  2.51.)  adopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  indiP.ereucc 
•f  Saladin,  who  professed  the  Koran  with  Ms  last  breath. 
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standard,  to'  admonish  the  East  of  the  instability  of  human    chap. 

greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  death;      ^''^ 

his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger  arm  of  their  uncle 

Saphadin  ;    the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans   of  Egypt, 

Damascus,   and   Aleppo,'*    were  again   revived ;  and   the 

Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their 

fortresses  along  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror's  fame,  and  of  the  ^nnocciit 

.  Ill 

terror  which  he  inspired  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax,  j\  ^  uqo 

which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clerg\-,  of  the  ■1216. 
Latin  church  for  the  service  of  tlie  holy  war.  The  practice 
was  too  lucrative  to  e>;pire  with  the  occasion;  and  this  tri- 
bute became  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  to  Catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  apostolic  see.**  This  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment must  have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  popes 
in  the  recovery  of  Palestine;  after  the  death  of  Saladin  they 
preached  the  crusade,  by  their  epistles,  their  legates,  and 
their  missionaries;  and  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  pious 
work  might  have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of 
Innocent  the  third.*"*  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest, 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian  of  their 
greatness;  and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  exercised  a 
despotic  command  over  the  emperors  and  kings  whom  he 
raised  and  deposed;  over  the  nations,  whom  an  interdict  of 
months  or  years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of 
the  exercise  of  Christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran,  he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the  temporal, 
sovereign  of  the  East  and  West.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
legate  that  John  of  England  surrendered  his  crown;  and  In- 
nocent may  boast  of  the  two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense 
and  humanity,  the  establishment  of  transubstantiation,  and 

82  See  ihe  succession  of  the  Ayoiibites,  in  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  277, 
Sec),  and  the  tables  of  M.  de  Giiignes,  I'Art  de  Veritier  les  Dates,  and  the  Bi- 
biiotheque  Orientale. 

83  Thomaisin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  311...37'1.)  has  copiously 
treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  te7iths.  A  theory  was 
starred,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  due  to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of 
the  Lcvites'  tenth  to  the  high  priest  (Selden  on  Tithes;  see  his  Works,  vol. 
iii.  p   ii.  p.  1083). 

84  See  the  Gcsta  Innocentii  III.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  (torn.  iii.  p. 
i.p.486....5f.8). 

VOL.  VII.  P    p 
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CHAP,    the  origin  of  the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the 
^^■^"     fourth  and  the  fifth,  were  undertaken;  but  except  a  king  of 
Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the  head  of 
the  pilgrims;  the  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  design;  nor 
did  the  effects  correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
The  fourth  pope  and  the  people.  The  fourth  crusade  was  diverted  from 
"  A^  D      Syria  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  or 
1203.      Roman  empire  by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  im- 
The  fifth,   portant  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  In  the  fifth,^*  two  hun- 
A.  D.     dred  thousand  Franks  were  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile.    They  reasonably  hoped  that  Palestine  must  be 
subdued  in  Egypt,  the  seat  and  storehouse  of  the  sultan ; 
and,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  the  Moslems  deplored 
the  loss  of  Damietta.    But  the  Christian  army  was  ruined 
by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Felagius,  who,  in 
the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  character  of  general:   the 
sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Oriental  forces ;  and  it  was  by  the  evacuation  of  Da- 
mietta that  they  obtained  a  safe  retreat,  some  concessions 
for  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful 
relic  of  the  true  cross.    The  failure  may  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of  the  crusades, 
which  were  preached  at  the  same  time  against  the  Pagans  of 
Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Albigcios  of  France,  and 
the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  Imperial  family. '°    In  these  meri- 
torious services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at  home  the 
same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of  temporal 
rewards:  and  even  the  popes,  in  their  zeal  against  a  domes- 
tic enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  distress  of 
their  Syrian  brethren.     From  the  last  age  of  the  crusades 
"     they  derived  the  occasional  command  of  an  army  and  reve- 
nue; and  some  deep  reasoners  have  suspected  that  the  whole 
enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  contrived 

85  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco 
(1.  iii.  p.  1125..  1149.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius),  an  eye-witness,  Ber- 
nard Thesaurarius  (in  Script.  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  825.. .846.  c.  ISO.. .207.) 
»  contemporary,  and  Sanutus  Secreta  Fide).  Crucis,!.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4. ..9.)  a  dili- 
j;ent  compiler ;  and  of  the  Arabians,  Abulphardgius  (Dynast,  p.  294.)  and  the 
Extracts  atthe  end  of  Joinville  (p.  533.  537.  540.  547,  &c). 

86  To  tho-e  who  tooic  tiie  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D.  1255.) 
granted  plenissimain  peccatorum  remissionem.  Fideles  mirabanuir  quod  tan- 
tum  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  Ch'-istianorum  eirundendo  quantuim  ])ro  cru- 
ore  inlidelium  aliquando  (Matthew  Pavi.s,  p.  785).  A  hightiight  for  iherea- 
soji  of  the  xiiith  ceiituiv. 
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and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  suspicion  is  not  CIIAP. 
founded,  eidier  in  nature  or  in  fact.  The  successors  of  St.  ^^^' 
Peter  appear  to  have  followed,  rather  than  guided,  the  im- 
pulse of  manners  and  prejudice;  without  much  foresight  of 
the  seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the  ripe 
and  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times.  They 
gathered  these  fruits  without  toil  or  personal  danger:  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  Innocent  the  third  declared  an  am- 
biguous resolution  of  animating  the  crusadei's  by  his  exam- 
ple ;  but  the  pilot  of  the  sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the 
helm;  nor  was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
a  Roman  pontiff.*^ 

The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates  of  the  pilgrims,  The  em- 
were  under  the   immediate   protection  of  the  popes;  ^^'^d 'p^^jV 
these  spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative  of  direct-  11.  in  Pa- 
ing  their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by  commands  and  cen-  ^^^^{^ 
surcs,  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow.     Frederic  the  se-      1228. 
cond,^*  the  grandson  of  ]3arbarossa,  was  successively  the 
pupil,  the  enemy,  and  the  victim,  of  the  church.  At  the  age 
of  twentv-one  )  cars,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Inno- 
cent the  third,  he  assumed  the  cross;  the  same  promise  was 
repeated  at  his  roj'al  and  imperial  coronations ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  for  ever  bound  him  to 
defend  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Com'ad.  But  as  Frederic  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  authorit)',  he  repented  of  the  rash  engage- 
ments of  his  youth:  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught 
him  to  despise  the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns 
of  Asia :  he  no  longer  entertained  the  same  reverence  for 
the  successors  of  Innocent;  and  his  ambition  was  occupied 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  m-onaixhy^from  Sicily  to 
the  Alps.     But  the  success  of  this  project  would  have  re- 
duced the  popes  to  their  primitive  simplicity;  and,  after  the 
dtlavs  and  excuses  of  twelve  years,  they  urged  the  empe- 
ror, v.'ith  intreaties  and  threats,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of 

87  This  simple  idea  is  agreeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Mosheiin  (Institiit. 
Hist.  Eccks.  p.  332.)  and  the  tine  philosophy  of  Hume  (Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  330). 

88  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  II.  may  be  drawn 
from  Richard'de  St.  Germano  (in  M urate  ri,  Scr'pr.  Iterum  l:al.  torn.  vii.  p. 
1002. ..1013.)  and  Matthew-  Paris  (p.  286.  291.  300. 302.  304).  The  most  ra- 
tional moderns  are,  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xvi.)  Vertot  (Chevaliers  de 
Mahhe,  tom.  i.  I.  iii.)  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  tom.  ii.  I.  xvi.)  and 
Muratori  (Annaii  d'lialia,  torn.  x). 
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CI-IAP,  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In  the  harbours  of  Sicily  and 
^^^''  Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  gallies,  and  of 
one  hundred  vessels,  that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land 
two  thousand  five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses  and 
attendants;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Germany  formed  a 
powerful  army  J  and  the  number  of  English  crusaders  v/as 
magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by  the  report  of  fame.  But  the 
inevitable,  or  affected,  slowness  of  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions, consumed  the  strength  and  provisions  of  .the  more  in- 
digent pilgrims:  the  multitude  was  thinned  b)^  sickness  and 
desertion,  and  the  sultry  summer  of  Calabria  anticipated 
the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At  length  the  emperor 
hoisted  sail  at  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  and  army  of  fort}'- 
thousand  men ;  but  he  kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three  days  • 
and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by  his  friends  to  a 
/  grievous   indisposition,  Avas  accused  by  his  enemies  as  a 

voluntarv  and  obstinate  disobedience.  For  suspending  his 
vov;-  v/as  Frederic  excommunicated  by  Gregory  the  ninth; 
for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  accomplish  his  vow,  he  was 
again  excom.municated  by  the  same  pope.^^  AVhile  he  served 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  him  in  Italy;  and  after  his  return  he  was  compelled 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered.  The 
clergv  ar  d  militarv  orders  of  Palestine  v.^ere  previously  in- 
structed to  renounce  his  communion  and  dispute  his  com- 
mands; and  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  consent  that  the  orders  of  the  camp  should  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  republic.  Fredei-ic 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for 
no  priest  would  perform  the  oflice)  he  took  the  crown  from 
tlie  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  patrirircii  cast  an  in- 
terdict on  the  church  v/hich  his  presence  had  profaned;  and 
the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  informed  the  sultan 
how  easily  he  might  be  surprised  and  slain  in  his  unguard- 
ed visit  to  the  river  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism 
and  facLior,  victory  was  hopeless  and  defence  was  difficult; 
butthe  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace  may  be  imputed 
to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their  personal  esteem 
for  the  character  of  Frederic.    The  enemy  of  the  church  is 

8;)  Poor  Miiratori  knows  what  to  'ch'-nk,  but  knows  net  what  to   tay, 
"  Clinu  q*'  i  11  capo,"  5cc.  p.  52  3. 
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accused  of  maintaining  with  the  miscreants  an  intercourse  CHAP. 
of  hospitality  and  friendship,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  :  of  ^ 
despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land;  and  of  indulging  a  pro- 
fane thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, he  never  would  have  selected  Palestine  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Fre(K:ri|  obtained  from  the 
sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Naza- 
reth, of  Tyre  and  Sidon:  the  I^atins  were  allowed  to  inhabit 
and  fortify  the  city;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  was  ratified  for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of 
Mahomet;  and,  while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy- 
sepulchre  the  latier  might  pray  and  preach  in  the  rnosch  of 
the  temple,9°  from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  noc- 
turnal journey  to  heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scanda- 
lous toleration ;  imd  the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually 
expelled;  but  every  rational  object  of  the  crusades  was  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed ;  the  churches  v/ere  restored, 
the  monasteries  were  replenished;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
vears,  the  Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six 
thousand.  This  peace  and  prosperity,  for  which  they  were 
ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  was  terminated  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  strange  and  savage  hords  of  Carizmians.'^  Fly- Invasion  of 
mp-  from  the  arms  of  the  Moguls,  those  shepherds  of  the  ^:.„J^"  ' 
Caspian  rolled  headlong  on  Syria:  and  the  union  of  the  A.D. 
Franks  with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus, 
was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  What- 
ever stood  against  them,  was  cut  off  by  the  sword,  or  drag- 
ged into  captivity;  the  military  orders  were  almost  exter- 
minated in  a  single  battle;  and  in  the  pillage  of  the  cii\',  in 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  sepi'.lchre,  the  Latins  confess 
and  regret  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by  St.  Louis 

Louis  the  ninth,  king  of  France;  wl;o  lost  his  libertv  in  •    j'^^ 

'         ^  _  _  -        sixih  cm- 

Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     Twentv-eight  sadc, 

}  (.ars  after  his  deatli,  lie  was  canonized  at  Rome;  and  sixty- 

90  Thcclerf)-  artfully  confoiLidod  the  inosch  or  church  of  the  temple  with 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilt'ul  error  has  deceived  both  Vertot  aad  Ma- 
ratori. 

91  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Cora^.tnlns,  is  rela^ed  by  Mdtt'icw 
Paris  (p.  5+6,  54-7.)  andhv  Jninvillc,  Nanj;is,  ;nul  rhe  Ara')i;vns  (p.  Ill,  112. 
l'.n,  192.528.  530). 
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CHAP,  five  miracles  were  readily  found,  and  solemnly  attested,  to 
justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint.^^  The  voice  of  history 
^  yj  renders  a  more  honourable  testimony,  that  he  united  the 
1248...  virtues  of  a  king,  an  hero,  and  a  man;  that  his  martial  spi- 
rit was  tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  public  justice; 
and  that  Louis  was  the  father  of  his  people,  the  friend  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  tqrror  of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone, 
in  all  the  extent  of  her  baleful  influence,®^  corrupted  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  heart;  his  devotion  stooped  to  admire 
and  imitate  the  begging  friars  of  Francis  and  Dominic;  he 
pursued  with  blind  and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the  faith ; 
and  the  best  of  kings  twice  descended  from  his  throne  to 
seek  the  adventures  of  a  spiritual  knight-errant.  A  monkish 
historian  would  have  been  content  to  applaud  the  most  des- 
picable part  of  his  character ;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  Join- 
ville,^'*  who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity  of  Louis, 
has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature  the  free  portrait  of  his 
virtues  as  well  as  of  his  failings.  From  this  intimate  know-, 
ledge,  we  may  learn  to  suspect  the  political  views  of  de- 
pressing their  great  vassals,  which  are  so  often  imputed  to 
the  royal  authors  of  the  crusades.  Above  all  the  princes  of 
the  middle  ages,  Louis  the  ninth  successfully  laboured  to 
restore  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  but  it  was  at  home, 
and  not  in  the  East,  that  he  acquired  for  himself  and  his 
posterity;  his  vow  was  the  result  of  enthusiasm  and  sick- 
ness; and  if  he  were  the  promoter,  he  v/as  likewise  the  vic- 
tim, of  this  holy  madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France 
was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures ;  he  covered  the 
sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred  sails;  the  most  modest 
enumeration  timounts  to  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and,  if  we 
might  trust  his  own  confession,  as  it  is  reported  by  Oriental 

92  Read,  if  ycu  cs.n,  the  life  ar.d  r.iiracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  ccnfessor  of 
queen  Margaret  (p.  291. ..523.  Joinvi'ile,  du  Louvre). 

9  3  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught  (J.;inville,  p.  10),  but  he  cau- 
tioned Joinville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  "  L'onmie  lay  (said  he  in  his 
"  old  language)  quand  il  ot  niedire  de  la  loy  Chrestierne,  ne  doit  pas  defiendre 
"  la  loy  Crestienne  ne  niais  que  de  I'esjiee,  dequoi  il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ven- 
«'  tre  djdens,  tant  coiniue  elle  y  p.eut  entrer"  (p   12). 

94  I  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris,  1668)  most  valuable  for 
the  Observations  of  Ducange  ;  the  odier  (Paris  avi  Louvre,  1T61.)  most  pre- 
cious f  >r  the  pure  and  au.hentic  te.vt,  a  MS  of  which  lias  been  recendy  dis- 
covered. The  last  editor  proves,  that  the  history  of  St.  Louis  was  finished  A. 
D.  1309,  without  explaining,  or  even  admiring,  the  age  of  the  author,  which 
must  have  exceeded  nii.ety  years  (Preface,  p.  xi.  Observadons  de  Ducange, 
p.  17). 
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vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  ihoustind  five  hundred  horse,   CHAP, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirh-  thousand  foot,  who  performed     ^''^■ 
their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his  power.^* 

In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  waving  before  him.  He  takes 
Louis  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach;  and  the  strong  city  of  ^^"^'^'^' 
Damietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  sixteen  1249. 
months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trembling 
Moslems.  But  Damietta  M-as  the  first  and  the  last  of  his 
conquests ;  and  in  t!ie  filth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same 
causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of  si- 
milar calamities.'"  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced 
into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epidemical  disease,  the  Fi-anks 
advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  their 
intrepid  monarcii,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  dis- 
played their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline: 
his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate 
valour  the  town  of  Ivlassoura;  and  the  carrier-pigeons  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  that  all  was  lost.  But  a 
soldier,  who  afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  fly- 
ing troops:  the  m^iin  body  oi  the  Christians  was  far  behind 
their  vanguard;  and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A 
shower  of  Greek  fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders ; 
the  Nile  was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian  gallics,  the  open 
country  by  the  Arabs;  all  provisions  were  intercepted  ;  each 
day  aggravated  the  sickness  and  famine;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable. 
The  Oriental  writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have  escaped, 
if  he  would  have  deserted  his  subjects :  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, with  the  greatest  part  of  his  nobles;  all  wlio  could  not 
redeem  their  lives  by  service  or  ransom,  were  inhumanly 
massacred;  and  the  v/alls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a 
circle  of  Christian  heads.''  The  king  of  France  was  loaded 

95  Joinville,  p.  32.   Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549. 

96  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Ji)inville  with  large  and  curious  ex- 
tracts from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulfeda,  &c.  See  likewise  Abiil- 
pharagiiis  (Dynast,  p. 322.. ..325),  who  calls  h'.m  by  thecorriipt  name  oi  Rede- 

jruns.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  683,  684.)  has  described  the  rival  folly  of  the  French 
and  EngUbh  who  fought  and  fell  at  Massoura. 

97  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Lettres  sur  TEgypt,  has  given  a  description  of 
Damietta  (tom.  i.  Icttre  xxiii.  p.  274.. .290),  and  a  narrative  of  the  expedition 
0l  St.  Louis  (.\.\v.  p.  3U6...3J0). 
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CHAP,     with  chains ;  but  the  generous  victor,  a  great  grandson  of  the 

bi'other  of  Salaclin,  sent  a  robe  of  honour  to  his  royal  cap- 

„.  tive;  and  his  deliverance,  with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  ob- 

ilis  cap-  _  '  ' 

tivity  in      tained  by  the  restitution  of  Damietta°^  and  the  payment  of 

^P^j      four  hund.red  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     In  a  soft  and  luxu- 

1250,     rious  climate,  the  degenerate  children  of  the  companions 

May  6.  °^  Noureddin  and  Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry:  they  triumphed  by  the  arms 
of  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary, 
who  at  a  tender  age  had  been  purchased  of  the  Svrian 
merchants,  and  v.?-ere  educated  in  the  camp  and  palace  of 
the  sultan.  But  Egypt  soon  afforded  a  new  example  of 
the  danger  of  praetorian  bands;  and  the  rage  of  these  fero- 
cious animals,  who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was 
provoked  to  devour  their  benefactor.  In  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, Touran  Shaw,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  murdered  by 
his  Mamalukes;  and  the  most  daring  of  the  assassins  enter- 
ed the  chamber  of  the  captive  king,  with  drav/n  scymeiars, 
and  their  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  sultan.  The 
firmness  of  Louis  commanded  their  respect:^^  their  avarice 
prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal ;  the  treaty  was  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with  the  relics  of  his  army, 
was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine.  He  wasted  four 
years  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  unable  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
and  unwilling  to  return  without  glory  to  his  native  country. 
The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  sixteen 
years  of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  crusades.  His  finances  were  restored,  his  king- 
dom was  enlarged;  a  nev/  generation  of  warriox's  had  arisen, 
and  he  embarked  with  fresh  confidence  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  t}iousand  foot.  The  loss  of  An- 
tioch  had  provoked  the  enterprise:  a  wild  hope  of  baptising 
the  king  of  Tunis,  tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African 

98  For  the  ranSom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  asked  and  grant- 
ed ;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000  byzants,  which  are 
valued  by  Joinviilc  at  400,000  French  livres  of  his  own  tiir.e,  and  expressed  by 
Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of  silver  (Ducange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur 
Joinville). 

99  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  chuse  Louis  for  their  sultan,  is  seriously  attested 
by  Joinville  (p.  77,  78),  and  does  not  appear  lo  nie  so  absurd  as  to  M.  de  Vol- 
taire (Hist.Generale,  torn.  ii.  p.  386,  38?').  The  Mamalukes  themselves  v»'ere 
strangers,  rebels,  and  equals  ;  they  had  felt  his  val-.ur,  th^y  hoped  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  such  a  motion,  which  vvas  not  seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps 
l»y  a  secret  Christian,  in  their  tumultuous  aiseuibly. 
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coast ;  and  the  report  of  an  immense  treasure  reconciled  Kis    CHAP, 
troops  to  the  delay  of  their  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.     In-     ■^^^• 
stead  of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  siege  ;  the  French  panted  ^.^^  .^  .^^^^ 
and  died  on  the  burning  sands  ;  St.  Louis  expired  in  his  before  Tu- 
tent ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than  his  son  "Jy^nth 
and  successor  ga'/e  the  signal  of  the  retreat.'""  "  It  is  thus,"  crusade, 
says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a  Christian  king  died  near  the      j^ro. 
*'  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war  against  the  sectaries  of  Aug.  25. 
"  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Dido  had  introduced  the 
"  deities  of  Syria.""' 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised,  The  Ma- 
than  that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  per-  malukes 
petual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers     a  b.' 
and  slaves.     Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Egypt  above     Hfy'" 
five  hundred  vears.     The  most  illustrious  sultans  of  the 
Baharite  and  Borgite  dynasties,'"^  were  themselves  promot- 
ed from  tilt  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four- 
and-twenty  beys  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever  been  succe(;d- 
ed,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  servants.    They  produce 
the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the 
first  with  the  republic  ;^°^  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  ac- 
cepts from  Egypt  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  tribute  and 
subjection.     With  some  breathing  intervals  of  peace  and 
order,  the  two  dynasties  are  marked  as  a  period  of  rapine 
and  bloodshed:*"*  but  their  throne, Tio we ver  shaken,  repos- 
ed on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  valour ;  their  sway 
extended  over  Egypt,   Nubia,   Arabia,  and   Syria;    their 

100  See  the  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  by  William  de  Nangis, 
p.  270.. .287.  and  the  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  545.  553.  of  the  Louvre  edition  of 
Joinvitle. 

101  Voltaire,  Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  p.  391. 

102  The  chronol'^gy  of  the  tvvo  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baharites, 
Turks  or  Tartars  of  Kipzak,  and  the  Borgites,  Circassians,  is  given  by  Pocr  ck 
(Prolegom.  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  6.. .31.)  and  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  264.. .270)  ; 
their  history  from  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  &c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  centu- 
ry, bv  tlic  same  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  iv.  p.  110... .328): 

103  Savary,  Lettressiu- I'Egypte,  tom.  ii.  lettrcxv.  p.  189.-208.  I  mucli 
question  the  authenticity  of  this  copy  ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  sultan  Selim  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of  Egypt,  and  left  thein  in 
possession  of  anns,  riches,  and  power.  See  a  new  Abreg^de  I'Histoire  Otto- 
mane,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  translated  by  M.  Digeou  (ton.  i.  p.  55  ..58. 
Paris,  1781),  a  curious,  authentic,  and  national  history. 

104  Si  touun  quo  regnum  occujvanmt  tcmpus  respicias,  prefeitim  quodfini 
propius,  reperiesilliid  bellis,  pugnis,  itijuriis,  ac  ra.pinis  refertum  (Al  Jannaiii, 
iipud  Pocock,  p.  31).  The  reign  of  Mohammed  (A.  D.  1311. ..1341)  affords 
an  happy  exception  (de  Guignes,  tom.  iv.  p.  208.. .210). 

VOL.  VII.  Q  (i. 
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CHAP.    Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from  eight  hundred  to  twetity- 
LIX.      ^^.g  thousand  horse  ;  and  their  numbers  were  encreased  by 
a  provincial  militia  of  one  hundred  and^geven  thousand  foot, 
and  the  occasional  aid  of  sixty-six  thousand  Arabs. ^°^  Prin- 
^     ces  of  such  power  and  spirit  could  not  long  endure  on  their 
'     coast  an  hostile  and  independent  nation  ;  and  if  the  ruin  of 
the  Franks  was  postponed  about  forty  years,  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  cai-es  of  an  unsettled  reign,  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Mogols,  and  to  the  occasional  aid  of  some  warlike  pil- 
grims.    Among  these,  the  English  reader  will  observe  the 
name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  assumed  the  cross  in  the 
life  time  of  his  father  Henry.     At  the  head  of  a  thousand 
soldiers,  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland  deli- 
vered Acre  from*a  siege  ;  marched  as  far  as  Nazareth  with 
an  army  of  nine  thousand  men  ;  emulated  the  fame  of  his 
uncle  Richard  ;  extorted,  by  his  valour,  a  ten  years  truce  ; 
and  escaped,  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from  the  dagger  of 
Loss  of      a  fanatic  assassm^°^    Antioch,'°^  whose  situation  had  been 
^"a'^t^'     ^^^^  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was  finally 
1268,      occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar,  or  Bibars,  sultan  of 
June  u.    Egypt  and  Syria :  the  Latin  principality  was  extinguished  ; 
and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeopled  by 
the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of  one  hundred, 
thousand  of  her  inhabitants.     The  maritime  towns  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jaffa,  and 
the  stronger  castles  of  the   Hospitalers  and  Templars,  suc- 
cessively fell ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  the  Franks  was 
confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  which  is 
sometimes  described  by  the  more  classic  title  of  Ptolemais. 
After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,^°^   which  is  distant 
about  seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin 

105  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500 :  but  the  expense  of  each  Mamaluke 
may  l)e  rated  at  100  louis ;  and  Egypt  groans  under  the  avarice  and  insolence 
of  these  strangers  (Voyages  de  Vohiey,  torn.  i.  p.  89.   187). 

106  See  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  165.. .175.  and  his  original 
authors,  Thomas  Wilkes  and  "Walter  Hemingford  (!.  '.ii.  c.  34,  35),  hi  Gale's 
Collection  (tora.  ii.  p.  97.  589. ..592V  They  are  both  'gnoraut  of  the  princess 
Eleanor's  piety  ivi  sucking  the  poisoned  wound,  and  saving  her  husband  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life. 

107  Sanutus,  Secret.   Fideliuin  Crucis  1.  iii.  p.  xii.  c  9.  and  de  Guignes, 
'     Hist,  des  Huas,  toni.  iv.  p.  143.  from  the  Ai;abic  historians. 

108  The  stare  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  and 
most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  1.  vii.  c  144.  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  Return 
Italicarunij  torn.  xiii.  p.  337>  338. 
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Christians,  and  was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  build-  CHAP, 
ings,  with  aqueducts,  an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall.  "  " 
The  population  was  encreased  by  the  incessant  streams  of 
pilgrims  and  fugitives  :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility,  the  trade 
of  the  East  and  West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  sta- 
tion; and  the  market  could  offer  the  produce  of  every  clime 
and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But  in  this  conflux 
of  nations,  everv  vice  was  propagated  and  practised  :  of  all 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female 
inhabitants  of  Acre  were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor 
could  the  abuse  of  religion  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of 
law.  The  city  had  many  sovereigns,  and  no  government. 
The  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusig- 
nan,  the  princes  of  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Si- 
don,  the  great  masters  of  the  hospital,  the  temple,  and  Teu- 
tonic order,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the 
pope's  legate,  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  assumed 
an  independent  command  :  seventeen  tribunals  exercised 
the  power  of  life  and  death ;  every  criminal  was  protected 
in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the 
nations  often  burst  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Some 
adventurers,  who  disgraced  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  com- 
pensated their  want  of  pay  by  the  plunder  of  the  Mahome- 
tan villages  :  nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who  traded  under 
the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction  justified  the  arms  of 
the  sultan  Khalil.  He  marched  against  Acre,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand foot:  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  was 
numerous  and  weighty  ;  the  separate  timbers  of  a  single 
engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  waggons  :  and  the 
royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops  of 
Hamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their  courage  was 
rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair :  but  they  were  torn 
by  the  discord  of  seventeen  chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all 
sides  by  the  powers  of  the  sultan.     After  a  siege  of  thirty-  The  loss  of 

three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  bv  the  Moslems;  the  ■'■^cre  and 
.  .  .    ■  the  Holy- 

principal  tower  yielded  to  their  engines  ;  the  Mamalukes  Lund, 

made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed ;  and  death 
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CHAP. 
LIX. 


or  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The 
convent,  or  rather  fortress,  of  the  Ternplars  resisted  three 
days  longer;  but  the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow; 
and,  of  five  hundred  knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less 
happy  than  the  victims  ot  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer 
on  a  scaifoidin  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the  whole 
order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch,  and  the  great 
master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the  shore ; 
but  the  sea  was  rough ;  the  vessels  were  insufficient ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they 
could  reach  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusig- 
nan  for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities  were 
demolished:  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims  ;  and  a 
mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which 
had  so  long  resounded  with  the  world's  debate,*"^ 


CHAP.  LX. 


CHAP. 
LX 


Schisin. 
of  the 
Greeks. 


Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  LatiJis.,. State  of  Const  antinofile...  Re- 
volt of  the  Bulgarians. ..Isaac  Angelus  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Alexius, ..Origin  cf  the  Fourth  Crusade.. .Alliance  of  the  French 
and  Venetians  nvith  the  Son  of  Isaac. ..Their  naval  expedition 
to  Constantino{ile...The  tiuo  Sieges  and  final  Conquest  of  the 
City  by  the  Latins. 

THE  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  Charle- 
magne, was  speedily  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.*  A  religious  and  national  animosity 
still  divides  the  two  largest  communions  of  the  Christian 
world;  and  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her 
most  useful  allies,  and  provoking  her  most  dangerous  ene- 


109  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  hi  Sanutus,  1.  iii.  p.  xii.  c.  11... 
22.  AbuU'eda  Macrizi,  &c.  in  de  Guijnes,  torn.  iv.  p.  162.  164.  and  Vertot, 
torn.  i.  I.  hi.  p  407. ..428. 

1  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith,  Mcsheim  traces 
the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  with  learning,  clearness,  and  impartiality  :  the  Ji/ioque 
(Insthut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277),  Leo  HI.  p.  303.  Photius,  p.  307,  308.  Mi- 
chael Ceriilarius,  p.  370,  37I5  &ic. 
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inies,  has  precipitated  the  decline   and  fall  of  the   Roman    CHAP, 
empire  in  the  East. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  history,  the  aversion  of  the  'ii^gi^ 
Greeks  for  the   Latins  has  been  often  visible  and  conspicu-  aversion 
ous.  It  was  originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude  Latins, 
inflamed,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  pride  of  equa- 
lity or  dominion  ;  and  finally  exasperated  by  the  preference 
which  their  rebellious  subjects  had  given  to  the  alliance  of 
the  Franks.     In  every  age,  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their 
superiority  in   profane  and  religious  knowledge:  they  had 
first  received  the  light  of  Christianity  ;  they  had  pronounced 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils  :  they  alone  pos- 
sessed the  language  of  scripture  and  philosophy  ;  nor  should 
the  Barbarians,   immersed   in  the  darkness  of  the  West,2 
presume  to  argue  on  the  high  and  mjsterious  questions  of 
theological  science.  Those  Barbarians  despised  in  their  turn 
the  restless  and  subtle  levity  of  the  Orientals,  the  authors  o^ 
every  heresy  ;  and  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was 
content  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of 
France,  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the 
mysterious  subject  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.^     In  Procession 
the  long  controversies  of  the  East,  the  nature  and  generation  ^^  *'^^  ^^'' 
of  the  Christ  had  been  scrupulously  defined ;  and  the  well-  ' 
known  relation  of  father  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint 
image  to  the  human  mind.    The  idea  of  birth  was  less  ana- 
lagous  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or 
attribute,  was  considered  by  the  Catholics,  as  a  substance, 
a  person,  a  god ;  he  was  not  begotten,  but  in  the  orthodox 
style  he  proceeded.    Did  he  proceed  from  the  Father  alone, 
perhaps  hi/  the  Son?  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son?  The 
first  of  these  opinions  was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  se- 
cond l)y  the  Latins  ;  and  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of 
the  word  Ji/io<jue^  kindled  the  flame  of  discord  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches.     In  the  origin  of  the  dis- 

Tnii  yx^  'Eo-5r£^<«  ftf/f ««  UTtip^tv  yevvvH-'^Tx  (Phot.  Episc.  p.  47.  edit. 
Montaciit).  'I  he  OrleiUal  patriarch  continues  to  apj)!)  the  images  of  thunder, 
earthquake,  hail,  wild-boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist,  S:c.  Ike. 

3  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  is  discussed 
in  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  senile,  or  nonsense,  by  the  Jc- 
6uit  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  I.  vii.  p.  362. ..440). 
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CHAP  pute,  the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a  character  of  neutrality 
and  moderation  :*  they  condemned  the  innovation,  but  they 
acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  of  their  Transalpine  brethren : 
they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  silence  and  charity 
over  the  superfluous  research  ;  and  in  the  correspondence  of 
Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  third,  the  pope  assumes  the  libe- 
rality of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince  descends  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  a  priest.*  But  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome 
spontaneously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  temporal  policy ; 
?indth.e Jilioquey  which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  transcribed 
in  the  symbol  and  chaunted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as  the  Catholic 
faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved ;  and  both  Papists 
and  Protestants  must  now  sustain  and  return  the  anathemas 
of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Viariety  of  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Such  articles  of 
cai^dfsc^'"  f^ith  ^^^  ^ot  susceptible  of  treaty;  but  the  rules  of  discipline 
pline.  will  vary  in  remote  and  independent  churches  ;  and  the  rea- 

son, even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  difference  is  in- 
evitable and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rome 
has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obligation 
of  celibacy;  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  confined  to  the  bishops; 
the  loss  is  compensated  by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age; 
and  the  parochial  clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  soci- 
ety of  the  M'ives  whom  they  have  married  before  their  en- 
trance into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  Azyms 
was  fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  essence 
of  the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  East  and  West,  to  de- 
pend on  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  Shall  I 
mention  in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches  that 
were  urged  against  the  Latins,  who,  for  a  long  while,  re- 
mained on  the  defensive  ?  They  neglected  to  abstain,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolical  decree,  from  things  strangled,  and  from 

4  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight  of  94 
1-2  pounds  of  pure  silver  ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both  creeds  (utroque 
syinbolo)  pro  amore  et  cmiteld  orthodoxy  fidei  ( Anastas.  in  Leon.  III.  in  Mu- 
ratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  208).  His  laiij^uage  most  clearly  proves,  that  neither 
the  filioque,  nor  the  Athanasian  creed,  were  received  at  Rome  about  the 
year  820. 

5  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who  rejected 
thejillm/ue,  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  A-11,  re])lies  the  ])Oj)e,  are 
not  capableof  reaching  the  altiorairiysteria ;  qui  potuerit,  etnon  voluerit,  salvus 
es'-e  non  potest  (Collect.  Concil.  torn.  i.\.p.  277.. .286).  The  potuerit  woutd 
leave  a  large  loop-hole  of  salvation ! 
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blood :  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observance  !  on  the  Saturday  CHAP, 
of  each  week  :  during  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted 
the  use  of  milk  and  cheese  ;*  their  infirm  monks  were  indulg- 
ed in  the  taste  of  flesh  ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted 
for  the  want  of  vegetable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in 
baptism,  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal  order:  the  bishops, 
as  the  bridegrooms  of  their  churches,  were  decorated  with 
rings ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  baptized  by  a 
single  immersion.  Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked 
the  zeal  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ;  and  which 
were  justified  with  equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin 
church.^ 

Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful  magnifiers  of    ,.^^^^11,''^^ 
every   object  of  dispute  ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Photius, 
schism  of  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  ^f  Con-^ 
leading  prelates,  who  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old  stanfmo- 

,-  •  11  1       r     1  .       .  .      ,     .       pie,  with 

metropolis  superior  to  all,  and  oi  the  reigning  capital,  in-  the  popes, 
ferior  to  none,  in  the  Christian  world.  About  the  middle  "^.^^ 
of  the  ninth  century,  Photius,'  an  ambitious  layman,  the 
captain  of  the  guards  and  principal  secretary,  was  promoted 
by  merit  and  favour  to  the  more  desirable  office  of  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  In  science,  even  ecclesiastical  science, 
he  surpassed  the  clergy  of  the  age;  and  the  purity  of  his 
morals  has  never  been  impeached :  but  his  ordination  was 
hasty,  his  rise  was  irregular ;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated 
predecessor,  was  yet  supported  by  the  public  compassion 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  adherents.  They  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  of  Nicholas  the  first,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
aspiring  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  his  rival  of  the  East. 
Their  quarrel  was  embittered  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  king  and  nation  of  the  Bulgai-ians  ;  nor  was  their 
recent  conversion  to  Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either 


6  III  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  now  re- 
laxed :  milk,  clieese,  and  butter,  are  become  a  perpetual,  and  eggs  an  annual, 
indulgence  in  Lent  (Vie  privce  des  Francois,  torn  ii.  p.  27. ..38). 

7  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  Epistles  of  Photius  (Epist.  Encyclica, 
ii.  p.  47. ..6L)  and  of  Michael  Cerularius  (Canisii  Antiq.  Lectiones,  torn.  iii. 
p.i.  p.  28L..o24.  edit.  Basnage,  witJi  the  prolix  answer  ofcardinal  Humbert). 

8  The  xth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils,  contains  all  the 
acts  of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Photius :  they  are  abridged  with  a  faint 
tinge,  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Uupin  and  Fleury. 
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CHAP,  prelate,  unless  be  could  numbei'  the  proseivtes  among  the 
subjects  ox  his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek 
patriarch  was  victorious ;  but  in  the  furious  contest  he  de- 
posed in  his  turn  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  involved 
the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach  of  heresy  and  schism. 
Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  world  to  a  short  and  pre- 
carious reign  :  he  fell  with  his  patron,  the  Caesar  Bardas  ; 
and  Basil  the  Macedonian  performed  an  act  of  justice  in  the 
restoration  of  Ignatius,  whose  age  and  dignity  had  not  been 
sufficiently  respected.  From  his  monasteiy,  or  prison,  Pho- 
tius solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  pathetic  com- 
plaints and  artful  flattery;  and  the  eyes  of  his  rival  were 
scarcely  closed,  v/hen  he  was  again  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Basil,  he  experienced 
the  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal  pu- 
pil: the  patriarch  Avas  again  deposed,  and  in  his  last  solitary 
hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious 
life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign 
had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clei-gy  ;  and  a  synod  of 
three  hundred  bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail  the  tri- 
umph, or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the  execrable, 
Photius.^  By  a  delusive  promise  of  succour  or  reward,  the 
popes  were  tempted  to  countenance  these  various  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  syuods  of  Constantinople  were  ratified  by 
their  epistles  or  legates.  Bat  the  court  and  the  people,  Ig- 
natius and  Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims  ; 
their  ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned  ;  the  procession 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  vv^as  forgotten:  Bulgaria  was  for  ever  an- 
nexed to  t|^e  Byzantine  throne :  and  the  schism  was  pro- 
longed by  the  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multiplied  ordina- 
tions of  an  irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  tenth  century  suspended  the  intercourse,  without 
reconciling  the  minds,  of  the  two  nations.  But  when  the 
Norman  sword  restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Rome,  the  departing  fiock  was  vfarned,  by  a 
petulant,  epistle  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor 
the  errors  of  the  Latins.  The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could 

9  The  synod  of  Cons'a,in;ncplt;,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  viiith  of  the  ge- 
neral councils,  tha  lasv  assembly  of  the  East  which  is  recognised  by  the  Ro- 
man church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constanvinople  of  the  years  867  and 
879,  which  were,  however,  etjiially  ninncvotis  and  nois) ;  but  they  %\  ere  favour- 
able to  Photius. 
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no  longer  brook  the  insolence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Ce-   CHAP, 
rularius  was  excommunicated  in  the  heart  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  pope's  legates.  Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  ,^,j^^ 
they  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a  dii"eful  anathe- excommu- 
ma,^"  which  enumerates  the  seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  "'^f^^^rch 
Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty  teachers,  and  their  unhappy  of  Con- 
sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  ^i^d  the 
According  to  the  emergencies  of  the  church  and  state,  a  Greeks, 
friendly  correspondence  was  sometimes  resumed;  the  Ian- 1054.,  July 
guage  of  charity  and  concord  was  sometimes  affected  ;  but  ^^■ 
the  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their  errors;  the  popes  have 
never  repealed  their  sentence  :  and  from  this  thunderbolt 
we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism.    It  was  en- 
larged by  each  ambitious  step  of  the  Roman  pontiffs :  the 
emperors  blushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate  of 
their  royal  brediren  of  Germany  ;  and  the  people  was  scan- 
dalized by  the  temporal  power  and  military  life  of  the  La- 
tin clerg}'.'* 

The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  nourished  Enmity 
and  manifested  in  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy^,/^^ 
Land.  Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  and  La- 
the formidable  pilgrims  :  his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  '"'^  ^ 
Ancrelus,  conspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the     liuo... 
greatest  princes. of  the  Franks  ;  and  their  crooked  and  ma- 
lignant policy  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obe- 
dience of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile  tem- 
per, a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  language,  dress,  and  manners,  which  severs  and 
alienates  the  nations  of  the  globe.  The  pride,  as  well  as  the 
prudence,  of  the  sovereign,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  in- 
trusion of  foreign  armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing 
his  dominions  and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital:  his 
subjects  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rude  strangers 
of  the  West;  and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous   Greeks 
was  sharpened  b)'  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and  pious  enter- 
prises of  the  Franks.    But  these  profane  causes  of  national 

10  See  this  anathema  in  tlie  Councils,  tom.  xi.  p.  1457. ..1460. 

11  Anna  Coinnena  (Alexiad,  1.  i.  p.  31... 33),  represents  the  abhorrence, 
not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  Vll.the  popes,  and  the 
Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still  more  vehe- 
ment. Yet  how  calnn  is  the  voice  of  history  compa  ed  with  that  of  polemics ! 

VOL.  VII.  R    R 
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CHAP,  enmity  were  fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious 
zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace,  an  hospitable  reception  from 
their  Christian  brethren  of  the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught 
to  repeat  the  names  of  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious 
to  an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel :  instead 
of  being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some 
questions  of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or  their  teachers 
might  differ  from  the  Oriental  church.  In  the  crusade  of 
Louis  the  seventh,  the  Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the 
altars  which  had  been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French 
priest.  The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the 
injuries  which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  from 
the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops  and  monks.  Their  pray- 
ers and  sermons  excited  the  people  against  the  impious  Bar- 
barians ;  and  the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring,  that  the 
faithful  might  obtain  the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the 
extirpation  of  the  schismatics.^^  An  enthusiast,  named  Do- 
rotheus,  alarmed  the  fears,  and  restored  the  confidence,  of 
the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  here- 
tic, after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachernes,  would  be  made 
a  signal  example  of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  passage  of 
these  mighty  armies  were  rare  and  perilous  events  ;  but  the 
crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  cnlaiged  their  knowledge 
The  La-  without  abating  their  prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury 
Constan-  °^  Constantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  cli- 
tinople :  iTiate :  these  imports  v\^ere  balanced  by  the  art  and  labour 
of  her  numerous  inhabitants ;  her  situation  invites  the  com- 
merce of  the  V'/orld;  and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence, 
that  commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Af- 
ter.the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and 
Genoese,    introduced  their  fiKtories  and  settlements  into 

12  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii  Lection. 
Antiq.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii:  p.  511.  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the  sermons  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  quomodo  Greccis  injunxerat  in  remissionem  peccatoriim  pe- 
rc^rinos  occidere  et  delere  de  terra.  Tagino  observes  (in  Scriptores  Freher. 
tom.i.  p. 409.  edit.  Strnv.),  Gra:ci  hxreticos  ncs  appellant :  clerici  et  monachi 
dictis  et  factis  persequuntur.  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  emperor 
Baldwin  tifteen  years  aftewards:  Hxc  est  (gens)  qua:  Latinos  omnes  non 
honnnum  nomine,  sed  caniim  dignabatur :  quorinn  sanguinem  eiTundere  pene 
inter  merita  reputabant  (Gesta  Lniocent.  IIL  c.  92.  in  Muratori.  Script.  Re- 
rum  Iralicarum,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  bZi).  There  may  be  some  exaggeration, 
bat  it  was  as  eiieclual  for  the  action  and  re-aciion  of  hatred. 
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the  capital  of  the  empire :  their  services  were  rewarded    CHAP, 

•  •    •  •  TV 

with  honours  and  immunities;  they  acquired  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  and  houses  ;  their  families  were  multiplied 
by  marriages  with  the  natives  ;  and,  after  the  toleration 
of  a  Mahometan  mosch,  it  was  impossible  to  interdict  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  rite."  The  two  wives  of  Manuel 
Comnenus  ^*  were  of  the  race  of  the  Franks  ;  the  first,  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conrad  ;  the  second,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  prince  of  Antioch  :  he  obtained  for  his  son  Alex- 
ius a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France  ;  and  he 
bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, of  the  West ;  he  esteemed  the  valour,  and  trusted  the 
fidelity,  of  the  Franks  ;  ^*  their  military  talents  were  unfitly 
recompensed  by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and  treasurers; 
the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  pope  ; 
and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  a  partial  bias  to  the 
nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins.  "^  During  his  reign,  and 
that  of  his  successor  Alexius,  they  were  exposed  at  Constan- 
tinople to  the  reproach  of  foreignei's,  heretics,  and  favou- 
rites ;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tu- 
mult, which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  of  Andro- 
nicus.^^  The  people  rose  in  arms;  from  the  Asiatic  shore  their  mas- 
the  tyrant  dispatched  his  troops  and  gallies  to  assist  the  na-  ^'^^'  ^^3. 
tional  revenge  ;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  strangers 
served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the  daggers,  of 

13  See  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  I.  vi.  p.  161,  162),  and  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Nicetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  v.  c.  9),  who  observes  of  the  Veiic:ians, 
Kccra  c/JLtivt)  XXI  <ppxTpiXi  r?iv  Knv?-x\iTivii7roXiv  t/,?  otxeixi  y,XXx^- 
«vTe,  See. 

14  Diicange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  186,  187. 

15  Nicetas  in  Manuel.  1  vii.  c.  2.  Rcgnante  enim  (Manuele)  .  .  .  apud 
euni  tantain  Latinus  popvihis  repcrorat  gratiam  ut  neglectis  Grsecnlis  suis  tan- 
niiain  viris  moUibus  et  elVaniinatis,  .  .  .  solis  Latinis  grandia  committerct 
negotia  .  .  •  erga  eos  profusa  liberalitate  abundahat  ...  ex  omni  orbe  ad 
euin  tanquam  ad  benefactorem  nc biles  et  ignobilcs  concurrebant.  Willenri. 
Tyr.  xxii.  c.  10. 

16  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they  had 
seen  the  p.>litical  epistles  of  Manuel  to  pope  Ale.xander  III.  the  enemy  of  his 
eilemy  Fredericl.  in  which  the  empirnrdeclares  his  wish  of  uniting  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  See.  (See  Fleurv',  Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  XV.  p.  187.  213.243). 

17  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  c. 
10), and  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xxii.  c.  10, 11,  12,  13) ;  the  fust  soft  and  concise, 
the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical. 
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CHAP,  the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties  of  friend- 
^  ■  ship  or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  national  hatred, 
and  avarice,  and  religious  zeal :  the  Latins  v/ere  slaughter- 
ed in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets  j  their  quarter  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their  chmxhes, 
and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals  ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold  above 
four  thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks. 
The  priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in 
the  destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chaunted  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman  car- 
dinal, the  pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened 
to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with  savage  mockery, 
through  the  cit)'.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had 
retreated  on  the  first  alarm,  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped 
through  the  Hellespont  from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their 
flight,  they  burnt  and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  inflicted  a  severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects 
of  the  empire  ;  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their^pe- 
culiar  enemies  ;  and  compensated,  by  the  accumulation  of 
plunder,  the  loss  of  their  property  and  friends.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  exposed  to  Italy  and  Europe  the  wealth  and 
weakness,  the  perfidy  and  malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine  characters  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  scruples  of  the  first  crusaders  had  neglected 
the  fairest  opportunities  of  securing,  by  the  possession  of 
Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land  :  a  domestic  re- 
vokitioTi  invited,  and  alniost  compelled,  the  French  and- Ve- 
netians to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  East. 
Reisn  and  In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited 
Isaa   An-    ^^^  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  Andro- 

geb.'.i,  A  D.  nicus,  the  last  male  of  the  Comnenian  familv  who  reio-ned 

1185.. .1195  .  .  .  '     . 

Sept.  12.    '  at  Constantinople.  The  revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong 

from  the  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,^^  who 

descended  by  the  females  from  the  same  Imperial  dynasty. 

18  The  history  cf  the  reigii  of  Isaac  AngeUis  is  composed,  in  three  book.s, 
by  the  tenator  Nicefas  (p.  228.  ..290)  ;  and  his  offices  of  log-othete,  or  principal 
secretary,  and  judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  coiiid  not  bnbe  the  impartiality 
of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  the  fall  and  death  of  his  bene- 
factor. 
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The  successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  chap. 
easvtaskto  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects:  '  ' 
they  sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the  administration  of 
Andronicus.  The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant 
was  capable  of  discerning  the  connection  between  his  own 
and  the  pubUc  interest ;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all  who 
could  Inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected  people,  and 
the  remote  provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of 
their  master.  But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities  to 
exercise ;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  pos- 
sessed any  virtues)  were  useless,  to  mankind  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  imputed  their  calamities  to  his  negligence,  de- 
nied him  the  merit  of  any  transient  or  accidental  benefits  of 
the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the  throne,  and  was  awakened  on- 
ly by  the  sound  of  pleasure :  his  vacant  hours  were  amused 
by  commedians  and  buffoons,  and  even  to  these  buffoon* 
the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt ;  his  feasts  and  buil- 
dings exceeded  the  examples  of  royal  luxury ;  the  number 
of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand; 
and  a  daily  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would 
swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of  his 
household  and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppres- 
sion ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  equal 
abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application,  of  the  revenue. 
While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  days  of  their  servitude,  a 
flattering  prophet,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of 
patriarch,  assured  him  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign  of 
thirty-two  years  ;  during  which  he  should  extend  his  sway 
to  mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction, was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embassy  to  Saladin,^" 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  pro- 
pose an  oft'ensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of 
the  Christian  name.  In  these  unworthy  hands,  of  Isaac  and 
his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crumiiled  into 
dust.  The  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas 

19  See  Bohadin,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129...131.226.  vers.  Schul^ens.  The  am- 
bassador  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  iu  tlie  Greek,  French,  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages; a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embassies  were  received  with  ho- 
nour, dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported  with  scandal  in  the  West. 
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CHAP,  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a 
Comnenian  prince  :  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events, 
the  sword  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that  kingdom 
on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem. 
Revolt  of  The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  safety  of  the  capi- 
rarians'  *^^'  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians 
A, D.  1186.  and  Walachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they 
had  supported,  above  an  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
loose  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes;  but  no  effectual 
measures  had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and 
manners  on  these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac, 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds,  were 
driven  away,  to  contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal 
nuptials;  and  their  fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  the 
denial  of  equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter 
and  Asan,  two  powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient 
kings,^°  asserted  their  ov/n  rights  and  the  national  freedom: 
their  demoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd,  that 
their  glorious  patron  St.  Demetrius  had  for  ever  deserted 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  conflagration  spread  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  After  some  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his 
bi'other  acquiesced  in  their  independence;  and  the  Impe- 
rial troops  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fel- 
low-soldiers, that  were  scattered  along  the  passes  of  mount 
Hsemus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  John  or  Joanices,  the 
second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  firmly  estr.blished.  The 
subtle  Barbarian  sent  an  embassy  to  Innocent  the  third,  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and 
religion  :2'  and  humbly  received  from  the  pope,  the  licence 
of  coining  money,  the  royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or 
patriarch.  The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the  schism;  and  if  the  Greeks 

20  Ducange,  Familix  Dalmaticse,  p.  318,  319,  320.  The  original  corres- 
pondence of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  inscribed  in  the 
Gesta  Innocent  III.  c.  66. .82.  p.  513...525. 

21  The  p.ope  acknowledges  his  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbis  RcniK  prosapia  ge- 
nitores  tui  originem  traxerunt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong  resemblance  of 
the  Latin  and  Wallachian  idioir.s,  is  explained  by  M.d'Anville  (EtatsdeTEu- 
rope,  p.  258.. .262).  The  Italian  colonies  of  the  Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought 
back  by  another  wave  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.  Possible,  but  strange  ? 
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could  have  preserved  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  they    CHAP, 

would  gladly  have  resigned  the  rights  of  the  monarch)'.  ^^' 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  ^j  .^^ 

long  life  of  Issac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  free-  and  cha- 

dom  and  prosperity.    Yet  their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  "^1^^;^° 

same  indiscriminate  contempt,  the  family  and  nation  of  the  Angelus, 

.  AD  119S 

emperor.    "  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  '..1203 

**  the  same  climate,  and  character,  and  education,  will  be  April  8. 
**  productive  of  the  same  fruits.  Behold  my  lance,"  con- 
tinued the  warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the 
"wind.  They  differ  only  in  colour;  they  are  formed  of  the 
*'  same  silk  and  fashioned  by  the  same  workman :  nor  has 
"  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  purple,  any  superior  price  or 
"value  above  its  fellows."^^  Several  of  these  candidates  for 
the  purple  successively  rose  and  fell  under  the  empire  of 
Isaac:  a  general  who  had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was 
driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince ; 
and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by  secret  conspira- 
cies and  popular  insurrections.  The  emperor  was  saved  by 
accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants :  he  was  at  length  op- 
pressed by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for  the  hope  of  a  pre- 
carious diadem,  forgot  the  obligations  of  nature,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  friendship.^^  While  Isaac  in  the  Thracian  vallies  pur- 
sued the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of  the  chace,  his  brother, 
Alexius  Angelus,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by  the  una- 
nimous suffrage  of  the  camp:  the  capital  and  the  clergy  sub- 
scribed to  their  choice;  and  the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign 
rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers,  for  the  lofty  and  royal  ap- 
pellation of  the  Comnenian  race.  On  the  despicable  charac- 
ter of  Isaac,  I  have  exhausted  the  language  of  contempt; 
and  can  only  add,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  the  baser 
Alexius***  was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of  his  wife 
Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was  conveyed 

22  This  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  style ;  but  I  wish  the  Walach  had  not 
introduced  the  classic  name  of  Mysians,  the  experiment  of  the  magnet  or  load- 
stone, and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet  (Nicetas,  in  Alex.  Comneno,  I.  i. 
p.  299,300). 

23  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing  that  he 
had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkish  captivity.  This  pathetic 
tale  had  doubtless  been  re[)eated  at  Venice  and  Zara  t  but  I  do  not  readily  dis- 
cover its  grounds  in  the  Greek  historians. 

24  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Comncnus,  in  the  three  books  of 
Nicetas,  p.  291... 352. 
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CHAP,  to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit  of  the 
^^'  guards,  no  longer  his  own:  he  fled  before  them  above  fifty 
miles  as  far  as  Stagyra  in  Macedonia;  but  the  fugitive  with- 
out an  object  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back  to 
Constantinople,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lone- 
some tower,  on  a  scant}-  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  At 
the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son  Alexius,  whom  he 
educated  in  the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  spared  by  the  usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend  his 
triumph  both  in  peace  and  warj  but  as  the  army  was  en- 
camped on  the  sea-shore,  an  Italian  vessel  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  royal  youth;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Sicily.  After 
saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apostles,  and  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  pope  Innocent  the  third,  Alexius  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his  passage  through  Italy,  he 
heard  that  the  flower  of  the  Western  chivalry  was  assem- 
bled at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  a 
ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  that  their  invincible 
swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's  restoration. 
The  fourth  About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem, 
""ah  ^^^  nobles  of  France  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war 
-1198.  by  the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps, 
than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the  me- 
rit of  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illiterate  priest  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuiily,^^  forsook  his  pa- 
rochial duty,  to  assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a 
popular  and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity 
and  miracles  was  spread  over  the  land ;  he  declaimed,  with 
severity  and  vehemence,  against  the  vices  of  the  age;  and 
his  sermons,  which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  con- 
verted the  robbers,  the  usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the 
doctors  and  scholars  of  die  vmiversity.  No  sooner  did  Inno- 
cent the  third  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  pro- 
claimed in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  the  obligation  of  a 

25  See  Fleuiy,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  26,  &c.  and  Villehardouin,  No.  1. 
with  the  observations  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to  (^uote  with  the 
original  text. 
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new  crusade.2«  The  eloquent  pontiff  described  the  ruin  of  CHAP. 
Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  shame  oi  ,^__^ 
Christendom :  his  liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins, 
a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine, 
either  a  year  in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  ;2'  and 
among  his  legates  and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet, 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loudest  and  most  successful.  The 
situation  of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious 
summons.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  was  a  child; 
and  his  kingdom  of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had 
performed,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  peril- 
ous vow;  but  as  he  v>'as  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of 
power,  he  cheerfully  instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Land.  Richard  of  England  was  satiated 
with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure,  and  he 
presumed  to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly, 
■who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence  of  kings.  "  You  ad- 
*'  vise  me,"  said  Plantagenet,  "  to  dismiss  my  three  daugh- 
*'  ters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence:  I  bequeath  them  to 
"  the  most  deserving;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars,  my 
*'  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  incontinence  to 
*'  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  by 
the  great  vassals,  the  princes  of  the  second  order;  and  Theo- 
bald, or  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  foremost  in 
the  holy  race.  The  valiant  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  was  encouraged  by  the  domestic  examples  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in  Palestine  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Jerusalem:  two  thousand  two  hundred  knights 
owed  service  and  homage  to  his  peerage  c^^  the  nobles  of 

26  The  contemporary  life  of  pope  Innocent  III.  published  by  Baluze  and 
Muratori  (Scriptores  Kerum  Italicarunn,  toni.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  486... .568),  is  most 
valuable  for  the  important  and  original  documents  whicli  are  inserted  in  the 
text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read,  c.  84, 85. 

27  Por-ce  que  cil  pardon  fut  issi  gran,  si  s'en  esmeurent  mult  li  ciiers  des 
genz,  ct  mult  s'en  croisiercnt,  porce  que  li  pardons  ere  si  gran.  Villehardouin, 
No.  1.  Oar  philosophers  may  refine  on  the  causes  of  the  crusades,  but  such 
were  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  French  knight. 

28  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  which  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  enrolled 
in  the  church  cf  St.  Stephen  at  Troys,  and  attested  A.  D.  1213,  by  the  niar- 
slial  and  butler  of  Champajne  (Ducange,  Observ.  p.  254). 

VOL.  VII.  S  a 
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CHAP.  Champagne  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  war;^^  and,  by 
'  "  his  marriage  widi  the  b'  iress  of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could 
nib-T  (1  ^'^'^^'■^'  ^  i-'?'iid  of  hardy  Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Py- 
by  trie  ba-  renaen  mountains.  His  companion  in  arms  was  Louis,  count 
France  °^  Biois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself  of  regal  lineage,  for  both 
the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  England.  In  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons, 
who  imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit 
of  Matchew  of  Montmorency;  the  famous  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois;  and  a  valiant  noble,  Jef- 
frey of  Viliehardouin,^°  marshal  of  Champagne,"*^  who  has 
condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  country,^* 
to  v/rite  or  dictate-'^  an  original  narrative  of  the  councils 
and  actions,  in  which  he  bore  a  memorable  part.  At  the 
same  time,  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Thibaut,  assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  his 
brother  Henry  and  the  principal  knights  and  citizens  of  that 
rich  and  industrious  province.^*  The  vow  which  the  chiefs 
had  pronounced  in  churches,  they  ratified  in  tournaments : 
the  operations  of  the  war  were  debated  in  full  and  frequent 
assemblies;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of 
Palestine  in  Egypt,  a  countiy,  since  Saladin's  death,  which 
was  almost  ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war.  But  the  fate  of 
so  many  royal  armies  displayed  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  land 

29  Campania  .  .  .  miliiirc  privilegio  singiilarius  exceilit  .  .  .  in  tyrcciniis  . .  . 

f)rolusioi"e  arniorum,  8cc.  Ducange,  p.  249.  from  the  old  Chronicle  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A. D.  1177. ..1199. 

30  The  name  of  Villc-hardnuin,  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle  in  the 
diocese  of  Tr  yes,  near  the  river  Aube,  between  Ear  and  Arceis.  The  family 
was  ancient  and  noble  ;  the  cider  branch  of  our  historian  existed  afrer  the  year 
1400 ;  the  younger,  wliich  acquired  the  jn-incipality  of  Achaia,  merged  in  the 
house  of  Savoy  (Ducange,  p.  235  .,245), 

31  This  ofTice  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants,  but  Ducange  has 
not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1356,  it  was  in 
the  family  of  Coi>fians;  bu'.  these  pi-ovincial,  have  been  long  since  eclipsed  by 
tlie  national,  m.urshals  of  France . 

32  This  language,  of  whicli  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  explained 
by  Vigenere  and  Ducange  in  a  version  and  glossary.  Tlie  president  des  JSrosses 
(jMechanisme  des  Lavigues.  torn,  ii.-  p.  B3  )  gives  it  us  tlie  example  of  a  lan- 
guage v.'hich  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is  understood  only  by  grammarians. 

33  His  age,  and  his  ov\'n  exvire.'ision,  moi  qui  ceste  oeuvre  dicta  ("No.  62, 
8iC-),  may  justify  the  suspicion  (more  probable  than  Mr,  Wood's  on  Homer), 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  v.  rite.  Yet  Chawipagne  may  boast  of  ihe  two 
iirst  historians,  tlie  noble  authors  of  French  prose,  Villehardoulnand  Joinville. 

34  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and  his  bro- 
ther Kcnry,  are  the  stibject  of  a  jjarticular  history  by  tlie  Jesuit  Doiitrcmens 
(Cons.antiiiopclis  Belgica,;  Tuiuuci,  1638,  in  4to),  which  I  iiave  only  seen 
V'itU  the  eyeii  of  Ducange; 
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expedition  ;  and,  if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  CHAP. 
French  barons  were  destitute  ol"  ships  and  ignorant  of  navi-  ^'^" 
gation.  They  embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  chusing  six 
deputies  or  representatives,  of  whom  VillehardouiYi  was  one, 
wiih  a  discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and  to  pledge 
the  faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  maritime  states  of 
Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  transporting  the 
holy  warriors  with  their  arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  six  de- 
puties proceeded  to  Venice  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or 
interest,  the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  mentioned^*  the  Stateofthe 

flight  of  the  Venetians  from  the  fallen  cicies  of  the  conti- ^^^"^''^''^^' 
.  .  .  ,  .  A.  D.  697. 

nent,  and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that ...1200. 

line  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gra- 
dually coalesced  into  a  republic:  the  first  foundations  of 
Venice  were  laid  in  the  island  of  Rialtoj  and  the  annual 
election  of  the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  per- 
manent office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two 
empires  the  Venetians  exult  in  the  belief  of  primitive  and 
perpetual  independence.^^  Against  the  Latins,  their  antique 
freedom  has  been  asserted  by  the  sword,  and  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  pen.  Charlemagne  himself  resigned  all  claims  of 
sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son  Pe- 
pin was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  laguna.'i  or  canals,  too 
deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for  the  vessels;  and  in 
every  age,  under  the  German  Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  re- 
public have  been  clearly  distinguished  Irom  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered  by 
themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by  their  sovereigns,  as  an  in- 
alienable portion  of  the  Greek  empire  ;^^  in  the  ninth  and 

35  History,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  293,  294. 

36  The  toundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  invasion,  are 
discussed  liy  Pagi  (Critica,  mm.  iii.  A.  D.  810,  No.  4,  &c.  and  Beretti  (Dis* 
sert.  Chorograph.  l-alix  medii  yEvi;  in  Muratori,  Scrijit.  toni.  x.  p.  153).  The 
two  critics  have  a  sligiu  bias,  the  Frenchman  adverse,  the  Italian  favourable, 
to  the  republic. 

3r  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty,  hewa.q 
answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  on  i;/M.f<{  S'aXot  6efi.of*,t¥  tttxi  m  Va)u.xta>v 
fitccrtXtUi  (Constantin.  P^Tphyrogeiiit.  de  Admiuis  ra;.  Imperii,  pars  ii.  c. 
28.  p.  8Jj  ;  and  the  report  of  the  i.\th,  establibhes  the  fact  of 'he  xch  century, 
which  is  conhrmed  by  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  of  Creiriona.  The  annual 
tribute,  which  the  emperor  allows  thetn  to  ;pay  to  te  king  of  leal) ,  alleviates, 
by  doubling,  their  ser\'itiidc  ;  but  the  hateful  woi-d  ^«Ao<  must  be  tranblated,  as 
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CHAP,  tenth  centuries,  the  proofs  of  their  subjection  are  numerous 
^^"  and  unquestionable  ;  and  the  vain  titles,  the  servile  honours, 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously  solicited  by  their 
dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magistrates  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which  was  never 
absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constantinople.  Obe- 
dience was  softened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into  pre- 
rogative, and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  was  for- 
tified by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  mari- 
time cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bo^V■ed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans 
in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  du- 
ty of  his  subjects,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his 
faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patrimony  :33  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar, 
were  indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  j 
but  the  Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative  share  of 
the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their  riches  encreased 
with  the  encreasing  demand  of  Europe  :  their  manufactures 
of  silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of  theij-  bank,  are 
of  high  antiquity;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To 
assert  her  flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  navigation,  the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  gallies  ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Normans,  were  encountered  by  her  naval  arms. 
The  Franks  of  Syria  were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the 
reduction  of  the  sea-coast ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind 
nor  disinterested  ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared 
the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  policy  of  Venice  was  marked  by  the  avarice 
of  a  trading,  and  the  insolence  of  a  maritime,  power  j  y^et 
her  ambition  was  prudent;  nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if 
armed  gallies  v/ere  the  effect  and  safeguard,  merchant  ves- 

in  the  charter  of  827  (Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venise,  torn.  i.  p.  67,  &c.),  by  the 
softer  appellation  oi  subditi,  or  fuleles. 

38  See  the  x.wth  and  xxxth  dissertations  of  the  Antiqiiitates  medii  ^vi  of 
Miiratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  understand  tha';  the 
Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year  1323.  The  m"s:  flourish- 
ing state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  certury, 
is  agreeal)'y  described  by  the  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Camb»-ay, 
torn.  ii.  p.  443. ..480). 
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sels  were  the  cause  and  supply,  of  her  greatness.  In  her  re-  chap. 
ligion  she  avoided  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  without  yield- 
ing  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  infidels  of  every  clime  appears  to  have 
allaj'ed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  go- 
vernment was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and  monarchy: 
the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly; 
as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he  reigned  with 
the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince  ;  but  in  the  frequent  re- 
vohitions  of  the  state,  he  v/as  deposed,  or  banished,  or  slain, 
by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth 
century  produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jea- 
lous aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant 
and  the  people  to  a  cypher.^^ 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived  Alliance  of 
at  Venice,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  o{  ^^^  Vene- 
St.  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke  :  his  name  was  Henry  Dan-  ^'^"s, 
do!o;  40  and  he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one      1201.' 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  times.    Under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,""  Dandolo 
retained  a  sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage  ;  the 
spirit  of  an  hero  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some 
memorable  exploits,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot,  anxious 
to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  country. 
He  praised  the  bold  enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of 
the  barons  and  their  deputies ;  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to  ter- 

39  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their  history. 
Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle  (perhaps)  of  John 
Sagorninus  (V'enezia,  1765,  in  octavo),  which  represents  the  state  and  man- 
ners  of  Venice  in  the  vear  1008.  2.  Tlie  larger  history  of  tho  doge  (1342.... 
1354)  Andrew  Dandolo,  publi.'^hed  for  the  first  time  in  the  xiith  torn,  of  Mu- 
ratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  History  of  Venice  by  the  Abbe  Laugier  (Paris,  1728), 
is  a  work  of  some  merit,  which  I  have  chieHy  used  for  the  constitutional  part. 

40  Henrj-  Dandolo  was  eighfy-four  at  his  election  (A.  D.  1192),  and  nine- 
ty-seven at  his  death  (A.  D.  1205).  See  the  Oiiservations  of  Ducange  sur 
Villehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity  is  not  observed  by  the 
original  writers,  nor  des  there  exist  another  example  of  an  hero  near  an  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might  aftord  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  nine- 
ty-nine ;  but  instead  oi  ttnniKoiTat.  (Procem.  ad  Character),  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  read  e^ee/^nKovTec,  with  his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  ^ 
of  Casaubon.  It  is  .scurcciv  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body 
should  support  thenikclves  till  such  a  period  of  life. 

41  The  modem  Venetians  (Laugier,  torn.  ii.  p.  119.)  accuse  the  emperor 
Manuel :  but  tlie  calumny  is  refuted  by  Villehardouin  and  the  older  writers, 
who  suppose  tliat  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  %  wound  (No.  34.  and  Ducange). 
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CHAP,  minate  his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and 
^^'  some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous  busi- 
ness, the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the 
French  was  first  debated  by  the  six  sages  who  had  been  re- 
cently appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  doge: 
it  was  next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of 
state  ;  and  finally  communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually 
chosen  in  the  six  quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the 
doge  was  still  the  chief  of  the  republic;  his  legal  authority 
was  supported  by  the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo:  his  ar- 
guments of  public  interest  were  balanced  and  approved;  and 
he  was  authorized  to  inlorm  the  ambassadors  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  of  the  treaty."*^  It  was  proposed  that  the  cru- 
saders should  assemble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
of  the  ensuing  year :  that  fiat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  pre- 
pared for  four  thousand  five  hundred  horses,  and  nine  thou- 
sand squires,  with  a  number  of  ships  sufficient  for  the  em- 
barkation of  four  thousand  five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot:  that  during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should 
be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  transported  to  whatsoever 
coast  the  service  of  God  and  Christendom  should  require  ; 
and  that  the  republic  should  join  the  armament  with  a  squad- 
ron of  fifty  gallies.  It  was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should 
pay,  before  their  departure,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand 
marks  of  silver;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confederates.  The 
terms  were  hard;  but  the  emergency  was  pressing,  and  the 
French  barons  were  not  less  profuse  of  money  than  of  blood. 
A  general  assembly  was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty;  the 
stately  chapel  and  place  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten 
thousand  citizens;  and  the  noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new 
lesson  "of  humbling  themselves  before  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians,"  said  the  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne, "  we  are  sent  by  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  ba- 
"  rons  of  France,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  the 
"  sea  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  enjoined 
"  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet;  nor  will  we  rise  from  the 
"  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge  with  us  the  in- 

42  See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  323.... 
326. 
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"juries  of  Christ."  The  eloquence  of  their  words  and  CHAP, 
tears,''^  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant  attitude,  were  ^'^- 
applauded  by  an  universal  shout;  as  it  were,  says  Jeffrey,  by 
the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable  doge  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those  motives  of  honour 
and  virtue,  Avhich  alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular  assem- 
bly ;  the  treatv  was  transcribed  on  parchment;  attested  with 
oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weeping  and  joy- 
ful representatives  of  France  and  Venice ;  and  dispatched  to 
Rome  for  the  approbation  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  Two 
thousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchants  for  the  fust 
expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six  deputies,  two  repas- 
sed the  Alps  to  announce  their  success,  while  their  four 
companions  made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and  emulation 
of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  Ava's  still  opposed  by  unfore-  Assembly 

seen  difficulties  and  delays.     The  marshal  on  his  return  to  ^""^  "epar- 
•'  _  ture  ot  the 

Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by  Thibaut  count  of  crusade 

Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of  '^°"\  ^n 
the  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  al-  1202, 
ready  declined, and  soon  became  hopeless:  and  he  deplored  ^^' 
the  untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a 
field  of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave  and 
numerous  vassals,  the  dying  prince  distributed  his  treasures: 
they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their 
own ;  but  some  there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  accepted 
his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  word.  The  more  resolute  cham- 
pions of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  general,  bat  such  was  the  incapacity,  or  jea- 
lously, or  reluctance  of  the  princes  of  France,  that  none 
could  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stran- 
ger, of  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race 
of  heroes,  and  himself  of  cons'picuous  fame  in  the  wars  and 
ncgociations  of  the  time;'*''  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition 

43  A  reader  of  A'illchardouin  must  obscr\c  the  frequent  tears  of  the  mar- 
shal and  his  brother  knights.  Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme  plorcc  de  pitic 
No.  17);  mult  plorant  (ibid.);  mainte  leniie  plorce  (No.  34);  si  orent  mult 
piti<-et  plorerent  mult  durement(No.  60);  i  ot  niaiiit  lerme  plor<:edepitit-j(No. 
202).  They  weep  on  every  occasion  of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion. 

44  By  a  victory  (  A.  D.  1191)  over  the  citizens  of  Asti,  by  a  cnisade  to  Pa- 
lestine, and  by  an  embassy  from  the  pope  to  the  German  princes  (Muratori. 
Annali  d'lulia,  torn.  x.  p.  163.  202). 
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CHAP,  of  the  Italian  chit.*^  decline  this  honourable  invitation.  Af- 
ter  visiting  the  French  court,  where  he  v/as  received  as  a 
friend  and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  chr.rch  of'Sois- 
sons,  was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff 
of  a  general;  and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare 
for  the  distant  expedition  of  the  East.  About  the  festival  of 
the  Pentecost  he  dispia}  ed  his  banner,  and  marched  towards 
Venice  at  the  head  of  the  Italians:  he  was  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most 
respectable  barons  of  France;  and  their  numbers  were  swel- 
led by  the  pilgrims  of  Gtrmanv,'**  whose  object  and  motives 
were  similar  to  their  own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and 
even  surpassed,  their  engagements  :  stables  were  construct- 
ed for  the  horses,  and  barracks  for  the  troops;  the  maga- 
zines were  abundantly  replenished  with  forage  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and  gallies,  was 
ready  to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  received  the 
ptice  of  the  freight  and  armament.  But  that  price  far  ex- 
ceeded the  wealth  of  the  crusaders  who  were  assembled  at 
Venice;  The  Flemings,  whose  obedience  to  their  count  was 
voluntary  and  precarious,  had  embarked  in  their  vessels  for 
the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean;  and 
many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  passage  from  Marseilles  and  Apulia  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might  complain,  that  after  he  had 
furnished  his  own  contribution  he  was  made  responsible  for 
the  deficiency  of  his  absent  brethren ;  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  delivered  to  the  trea- 
sury of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous  but  inadequate  sacrifice  ; 
and  after  all  their  efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle 
was  removed  by  the  policy  and  patriotism  of  the  doge,  who 
•*  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join  their  arms  in 
reducing  some  revolted  cities"  of  Dalmatia,  he  would  expose 
his  person  in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain  from  the  republic  a 
long  indulgence,  till  some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  de^t.    After  much  scruple  and 

45  See  the  crusade  cf  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  Gunther  (Ca- 
tiisii  Antiq.  Lect.  tern.  iv.  p.  v.  ..viii),  who  celebrates  the  pilgrimage  of  his  ab- 
bot Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of  Neiiilly.  His  monastery, of 
the  Cistercian  order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  ol  Basil. 
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hesitation  they  chose  rather  to  accept  the  offer  than  to  rel'in-  CHAP, 
quish  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  first  hostilities  of  the  fleet  and 
army  were  directed  against  Zara,'*®  a  strong  city  of  the  Scla-  g;_  „^,  ^^ 
vonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice,  2ura, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Hungary.''^  The 
crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the  harbour;  landed  their 
horses,  troops,  and  military  engines;  and  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants after  a  defence  of  five  days,  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
their  lives  were  spared,  but  the  revolt  was  punished  by  the 
pillage  of  their  houses  and  the  demolition  of  their  walls.  The 
season  was  far  advanced;  the  French  and  Venetians  resolved 
to  pass  the  v.'intcr  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful  country; 
but  their  repose  was  disturiied  by  national  and  tumultuous 
quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners.  The  conquest  of  Zara 
had  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord  and  scandal:  the  arms  of 
the  allies  had  been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood, 
not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians  :  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
his  new  subjects  were  themselves  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross;  and  the  scruples  of  the  devout,  were  magni- 
fied bv  the  fear  or  lassitude  of  the  reluctant,  pilgrims.  The 
pope  had  excommunicated  the  false  crusaders  who  had  pil- 
laged and  massacred  their  brethren,''^  and  only  the  marquis 
Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort  escaped  these  spiritual 
thunders  ;  the  one  by  his  absence  from  the  siege,  the  other 
by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  Innocent  might  ab- 
solve the  simple  and  submissive  penitents  of  France  ;  but 
he  was  provoked  by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  ^ 
who  refused  to  confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon, 
or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition  of 
a  priest. 

46  Jadcra,  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  acknowledged  Augus- 
tus for  its])arent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains  five  or  six 
thousand  inhabitants;  but  thc^ortiiications  are  s'lrong,  and  it  is  joined  to  the 
main  land  by  u  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two  companions,  Spon  and 
Wheeler  (Voyag«  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  ?<,c.  toni.  i.  p.  64...70.  Journey  into 
Gieece.  jj.  8...14)  ;  the  last  of  whom,  by  mistaking  Ststertiafor  Sestertii,  va- 
lues an  arch  with  statues  and  columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If.  in  his  time,  ther« 
were  no  tre^-i;  near  Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  >et  planted  which  produce 
our  incomparable  marasr.uin. 

47  Katon;i  (Hist.  Critica  Reg.  Hungariae,  Stirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p.  536... 
558.)  collects  all  the  facts  and  testhiionics  most  adverse  to  the  conquerors  of 
Zara. 

4S  See  tlie  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the'  pope,  in  the  Epis- 
tles of  Innocent  III.   Gesta,  c.  86,  87,  88. 
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CHAP.        The  assembly  of  such  formidable  po-.vei-s  by  sea  and  land, 
^^'      had  revived  the  hopes  of  young -"^  Alexius;  and,  both  at  Ve- 
Ajr        of  ^'^^  ^^^^  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for 
thecnisa-   his  own  restoration  and  his  father's*"  deliverance.  The  roy- 
thrcre  k  ^^  youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  king  of  Germany:  his 
prince,  the  prayers  and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp ; 
Alexfus.      ^"<i  l^is  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  a?id  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance,  and 
the  dignity  of  Csesar,  had  connected  with  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boniface  :*'   he  expected  to 
derive  a  kingdom  from  the  important  service;  and  the  more 
generous  ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure  the  ines- 
timable benefiis  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to 
his  country.^^     Their  influence  procured  a  favourable  au- 
dience for  the  ambassadors  of  Alexius  ;  and  if  the  magni- 
tude of  his  offers  excited  some  suspicion,  the  motives  and 
rewards  which  he  displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  di- 
version of  those  forces  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised,  in  his  own  and  his 
father's  name,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  they  would  terminate  the  long 
schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the  Roman  church.    He  en- 
gaged to  recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  crusa- 
ders, by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver  ;  to  accompany  them  in  person  to  Egypt;  or, 
if  it  should  be  judged  more  advantageous,  to  maintain,  dur- 
ing a  year,  ten  thousand  men,  and,  during  his  life,  five  hun- 
dred knights,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.     These 

49  A  mrdern  reader  Is  surprised  to  hear  of  tlie  valet  de  Constantinople,  as 
applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the  ivfants  of  Spain, 
and  the  nohiVisshnus  puer  of  the  Romans.  The  pages  and  valets  of  the  knights 
were  as  noble  as  themselves  (Villehaidouln  and  Ducange,  No.  36). 

50  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villehardouin,  Siirsac  (No.  35,  &c.), 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kv/)  (Kvpioi) 
melted  into  his  proper  name  ;  the  farther  corruptions  of  Tuvsac  and  Conserac 
will  instruct  us  what  licence  may  have  been  used  in  the  old  dynasties  of  As- 
syria and  Egypt. 

51  Reinier  and  Conrad ;  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror Manuel  Ccirmenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora  Angela,  sis- 
ter of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned  the  Greek  court 
and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against  Saladin  (Ducange,  Fam. 
Byzant.  p.  187.  203). 

52  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,l.  iii.  c.  9.)  accuses  the  doge  and  Venetians 
as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and  considers  only  as  a 
Kvf*'»  vTTtp  KvfAXTij  the  iVrrival  and  shameful  offers  of  the  royal  exile. 
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tempting  conditions  were  accepted  b)^  the  republic  of  Ve-    CHAP, 
nice  ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and  marquis  persuaded        ^^' 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St.  Pol,  with  eight  barons 
of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise.  A  treaty  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  was  coniirmed  by  their  oaths 
and  seals;  and  each  individual,  according  to  his  situation 
and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or  private 
advantage  ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an  exiled  monarch  ; 
or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opinion,  that  their  efforts  in 
Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chiefs  or  equals 
of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought 
and  acted  for  themselves  :  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were  di- 
vided;  and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance, 
the  numbers  and  arguments  of  the  diffidents  were  strong 
and  respectable.*^   The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the 
report  of  the  naval  poM'er  and  impregnable  strength  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  their  apprehensions  wei-e  disguised  to  the 
world,  and  perhaps  to  themselves,  by  the  more  decent  ob- 
jections of  religion  and  duty.    They  alleged  the  sanctity  of 
a  vow,  which  had  dra^vn  them  from  their  families  and  homes 
to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  nor  should  the  dark  and 
crooked  councils  of  human  policy  divert  them  from  a  pur- 
suit, the  event  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Their  first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely  pu- 
nished by  the  reproach  of  their  conscience  and  the  censures 
of  the  pope  ;  nor  would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-christians.    The  apostle  of  Rome  had 
pronounced  ;  nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging 
with  the  sword  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  doubtful 
usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.    On  these  principles 
or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
valour  and  piety,  withdrew  from  the  camp  ;  and  their  retreat 
was  less  pernicious  than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a 
discontented  party,  that  laboured,  on  everv  occasion,  to  se- 
parate the  army  and  disappoint  the  enterprise. 

5?  Villehardo'j'in  and  Giinther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two  parties. 
Tlie  alibot  Martin  left  tlie  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Palestine,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Constantiuople,  and  became  a  reluctant  witness  ol"  the  second 
tiege. 
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CHAP.        Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departm-e  of  the  fleet 

and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians  ;  whose 

Y  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  re- 

from  Zara  scntment  to  his  nation  and  faixiily.  They  were  mortified  by 

stantino-     ^^^  recent  preference  which  had  been  given  to  Pisa  the  rival 

pie,  A.  D.  of  dieir  trade  ;  thev  had  a  lonc^  arrear  of  debt  and  injury  to 

1203,        ..."'.  . 

April  7.'..    liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court;  and  Dandolo  might  not 

June  24.  discourage  the  popular  tale,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
eyes  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the 
sanctity  of  an  ambassador.  A  similar  armament,  for  ages, 
had  iiot  rodt  the  Adriatic:  it  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  tv.'enty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  palanders  for  the  horses; 
two  hundred  and  forty  transpoists  filled  with  men  and  arms; 
seventy  storeships  laden  with  provisions;  and  fifty  stout  gal- 
lies,  well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy.**  While 
the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene,  and  the  water 
smooth,  every  e)?  vfas  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on 
the  scene  of  military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread  the 
sea.  The  shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at  once  an  or- 
nament and  a  defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
ships  ;  the  banners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  display- 
ed fi-om  the  stern ;  our  modern  artillery  was  supplied  by 
three  hundred  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts :  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  Vv'ay  wei'e  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music  ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual 
assurance,  that  lorty  thousand  christian  heroes  were  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world. ^*  In  the  navigation  ^^  from 
Venice  and  Zara,  tlie  fleet  vv'as  successfully  steered  by  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  Venetian  pilots  :  at  Durazzo  the 
confederates  first  landed  on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire :  the  isle  of  Corfu  aff"orded  a  station  and  repose  ;  they 
doubled  without  accident  the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the 

^  54  The  bhth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive  and 
the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  cif  Venice  the  meaiorable  story  of  his 
ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  aecuse  the  copious  a«d  move  recent  narratives 
cf  Samido  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  toni.  x.'^ii),  Blondus,  Sa- 
be'ilicus,  and  Rhamiiiisiu'-. 

55  VillehardHiin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  exjiressions  are  original :  he  of- 
ten weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  aad  perils  of  war  with  a  spirit  unknown 
to  a  sedentary  writer. 

55  In  this  voyage,  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
Latins.  l"he  modern  appellation  of  Ghalcis,  and  ail  Eubosa,  is  derived  from 
}ts  Eiiripiu\  Evripo,  Ke,:;ri-po,  Negrnpont,  wiiich  dishonours  our  maps  (d'An- 
ville,  Gfeographie  AticieunCj  torn.  i.  p.  263). 
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southern  point  of  Peloponesus  or  the  Morea;  made  a  des-  CHAP, 
cent  in  the  ishinds  of  Negropont  and  Andros  ;  and  cast  an- 
chor  at  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont.  These 
preludes  of  conquest  were  easy  and  bloodless  ;  the  Greeks 
of  the  provinces,  without  patriotism  or  courage,  were  crush- 
ed by  an  irresistible  force  ;  the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir 
tnight  justify  their  obedience  ;  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the 
modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  penetrated 
through  the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was 
compressed  in  a  narrow  channel;  and  the  face  of  the  waters 
was  darkened  with  innumerable  sails.  They  again  expand- 
ed in  the  bason  of  the  Propontis,  and  traversed  that  placid 
sea,  till  they  approached  the  European  shore,  at  tbe  abbey 
of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Constantinople. 
The  prudent  doge  dissuaded  them  from  dispersing  them- 
selves in  a  populous  and  hostile  land ;  and,  as  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  season  of 
harvest,  to  replenish  their  storeships  in  the  fertile  islands  of 
the  Propontis.  With  this  resolution,  they  directed  their 
course  ;  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  impatience,  drove 
them  to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  near  did  they  run  to  the  shore 
and  the  city,  that  some  vollies  of  stones  and  darts  were  ex- 
changed between  the  ships  and  the  rampart.  As  they  passed 
along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  capital  of  the  East, 
or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth  ;  rising  from  her  seven 
hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred  palaces 
and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and  reflected  in  the 
waters  ;  the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  specta- 
tors, whose  numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper  they  were 
ignorant :  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  reflection,  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enterprise  had  never 
been  undertaken  by  such  an  handful  of  warriors.  But  the  mo- 
mentary apprehension  was  dispcrlled  by  hope  and  valour;  and 
ever}'  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye 
on  the  sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the 
glorious  conflict.^^  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before  Chalce- 
don;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the  vessels;  the  soldiers, 

57  Et  sachiez  que  il  ne  ot  si  hardi  cni  le  ciier  ne  frcmist  (c.  67  )  .  .  .  .  Chas- 
cuns  regardoit  ses  armes  ....  que  par  tc'.ns  en  aroiu  iiieacier  (c.  G8).  Such  is 
tlie  honesty  of  courage. 
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CHAP,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely  landed  ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of 
an  Imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of  their 
success.  On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved  to- 
wards Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople  ;  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights  ;  and  in  a  halt  of  nine 
days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied  with  forage  and  pro- 
visions. 
Fruitless  In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  empire,  it  may  seem 

negocia-      stranp^e  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  should 

lion  or  tne  o 

emperor,  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  in 
truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people  ;  but  they  were  rich,  indus- 
trious, and  subject  to  the  M'iU  of  a  single  man:  had  thut  man 
been  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance, 
or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumour  of  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French  and  Ver.e- 
tians  was  despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius  ;  his  flatterers 
persuaded  him  that  in  his  contempt  he  v/as  bold  and  sin- 
cere: and  each  evening  in  the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice 
discomfited  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.  These  Barbarians 
had  been  justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power; 
and  the  sixteen  hundred  fishing-boats  of  Constantinople  ** 
could  have  manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or 
stop  their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But  all 
force  may  be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of  the  prince  and 
the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiral, 
made  a  scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the 
masts,  and  the  rigging ;  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for 
the  more  important  purpose  of  the  chace  ;  and  the  trees, 
says  Nicetas,  were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the  groves 
of  religious  Avorship.^^  From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius 
was  av/akened  by  the  siege  of  Zara  and  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  Latins ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he 
thought  it  inevitable  ;  and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in 
abject  despondency  and  despair.  He  sufiTered  these  con- 
temptible Barbarians  to  pitch  their  camp  in  the  sight  of  the 

58  Eandem  urbeni  plus  in  soHs  navihus  piscatorum  abundare  quam  illos  in 
toto  r.avigio.  Hahebat  enim  nillle  et  sexcenras  piscatorias  naves  ....  Bi-llicas 
autem  rive  mercatorias  habebant  infinitK  multirudinus  et  portum  tuti&sinmm. 
Guntber,  Hist.  C.  P.  c   8.  p.  10. 

59  Kcc6oe,7rep  leeav  ecXo-eav  eiTeiv  ^e  xxi  had^vrevruv  TTxpciaeiirav  i<p£i- 
^tttre  TtiTMVt.     Nicclas  in  Alex.  Conmeno,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  348. 
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palace  ;  and  his  apprehensions  were  thinly  disguised  by  the  CHAP* 
pomp  and  menace  of  a  suppliant  embassy.  The  sovereign 
of  the  Romans  was  astonished  (his  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  saj)  at  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers. 
If  these  pilgrims  were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his  treasures 
should  assist,  their  pious  design  ;  but  should  they  dare  to 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their  numbers,  were  they 
ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not  protect  them  frorti 
his  just  resentment.  The  answer  of  the  doge  and  barons 
was  simple  and  magnanimous.  "  In  the  cause  of  honour  and 
"justice,"  they  said,  "  we  despise  the  usurper  of  Greece, 
*'  his  threats,  and  his  offers.  Our  friendship  and  his  alle- 
*'  giance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the  young  prince  who 
*'  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  father,  the  emperor  Isaac, 
"  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his 
"  eyes,  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that  bro- 
*'  ther  confess  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  we 
"  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  live 
*'  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not  insult  us  bv  a 
"  second  message  :  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms,  in  the 
*'  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scutari,  the  Passage  of 
crusaders  prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  catholics,  l^^^i-us'" 
for  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed  was  the  July  6. 
adventure ;  the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ;  in  a  calm  the 
current  of  the  Euxine  might  drive  down  the  liquid  and  un- 
extinguishable  fires  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  horse  and 
foot  in  formidable  array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which 
happened  to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distri- 
buted in  six  battles  or  divisions  ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  Avas 
led  by  the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his  cross- 
bows. The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French  were  com- 
manded by  his  brother  litnry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  aiid 
Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  the  last  of  whom 
was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and 
nobles  of  Champagne.  The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard 
^nd  reserve  of  the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of 
Momferrat,  at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Lombards. 
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CHAP.  The  chargers,  saddled,  with  their  long  caparisons  dragging 
^^  on  the  ground,  were  embarked  in  the  ^At  palanders;^'^  and 
the  knights  stood  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  ar- 
mour, their  helmets  laced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands* 
Their  numerous  train  of  serjeants^^  and  archers  occupied 
the  transports;  and  each  transport  was  towed  by  the  strength 
and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The  six  divisions  traversed  the 
Bosphorus,  without  encountering  an  enemy  or  an  obstacle  ; 
to  land  the  foremost  was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the 
resolution,  of  every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  ar- 
mour leaped  into  the  sea,  vv^hen  it  rose  as  high  as  their  girdle ; 
the  Serjeants  and  archers  were  animated  by  their  valoiu' ; 
and  the  squires,  letting  down  the  draw-bridges  of  the  pa- 
landers,  led  the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before  the  squadrons 
could  mount,  and  form  and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy 
thousand  Greeks  had  vanished  from  their  sight;  the  timid 
Alexius  gave  the  example  to  his  troops  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  plunder  of  his  rich  pavilions  that  the  Latins  were  inform- 
ed that  they  had  fought  against  an  emperor.  In  the  first 
consternation  of  the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved  by  a  double 
attack  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  tower  of 
Galata,*^  in  the  suburb  of  Pera,  was  attacked  and  stormed 
by  the  French,  while  the  Venetians  assumed  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  forcing  the  boom  or  chain  that  was  stretched 
from  that  tower  to  the  Bvzantine  shore.  After  some  fruit- 
less  attempts,  their  intrepid  perseverance  prevailed:  twenty 
ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk 
or  taken:  the  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron  were  cut 
asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken  by  the  weight,  of  the  gal- 

60  From  the  version  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well-soiinding  word  philander 
which  is  still  used,  I  believe,  iu  the  Mediterranean.  But  had  I  written  in 
French,  I  should  have  preferred  the  original  and  expressive  denomination  of 
vessicrs  or  hitis^iers,  from  the  /mis,  or  door,  which  was  let  down  as  a  draw- 
bridge ;  but  whiclij  at  sea,  was  closed  into  tlie  side  of  the  ship  (^see  Ducarige  au 
Villehardouin,  No.  14.  and  Joinville,  p.  2'',  28,  edit,  du  I.ouvre). 

61  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  followers,  &.c  1  use,  after  Villehar- 
douin, the  word  serjemiis  ior  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights.  There  were 
Serjeants  at  arms,  and  serjeants  at  lavv  ;  and  if  we  visit  the  parade  and  West- 
min.ster-hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  resuli;  of  the  distinction  (Ducange, 
Glossav.  Latin.  Servlentes,  he.  torn.  vi.  p.  226...231). 

62  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Calata,  the  chain,  Sic. 
Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chapters  of  the  C. 
P.  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of  Galata  were  so  vain  and 
ignorant,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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lies;^^  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  an-  chap, 
chor  in  the  port  of  Constantinople.  Bv  these  daring  achieve-  "^' 
ments,  a  remnant  of  twenty  thousand  I^atins  solicited  the 
licence  of  besieging  a  capital  which  contained  above  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,^''  able,  though  not  willing,  to 
bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  countr\-.  Such  an  account 
would  indeed  suppose  a  population  of  near  two  millions;  but 
whatever  abatement  may  be  required  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  the  belief  of  those  numbers  will  equally  exalt  the 
fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians  First  siege 
were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.     The  latter  ^™^  ^^'V 

•'  _  que  it  or 

affirmed  with  truth,  that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible  Constanti- 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  harbour.  The  former  might  l^i^Jj^^^^ins 
assert  with  honour,  that  ihey  had  long  enough  trusted  their  July 7. ..18. 
lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground, 
and  a  close  onset,  cither  on  foot  or  horseback.  After  a  pru- 
dent compromise,  of  employing  the  two  nations  by  sea  and 
land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to  their  character,  the  fleet 
covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from  the  entrance 
to  the  extremity  of  the  harbour:  the  stone  bridge  of  the  river 
was  hastily  repaired;  and  the  six  battles  of  the  French  form- 
ed their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the  capital,  the 
basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles  from  the 
port  to  the  Propontis.*^*  On  the  edge  of  abroad  ditch,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
difficulties  of  their  enterprise.     The  gates  to  the  right  and 

63  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Aquila  (Dandol. 
Chronicon.  p.  322),  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Venet.)  has  changed  into 
Aquilo  the  north -wind.  Ducange,  Observations,  No.  83.  maintains  the  latter 
reading;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respectable  text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he 
enough  consider  the  topography  of  the  harbour.  The  south-east  would  have 
been  a  nvjre  efrectual  wind. 

6-tQ;iatre  cc\ismil  hr.mes  ou  plus  (Villeh.ardouin,  No.  134),  must  be  under- 
stond  of  mc«  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  x.k.  p. 
417)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  60,000  horse, 
and  an  ir.linite  number  of  foot  soldiers.  In  its  present  decay,  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  inay  contain  400,000  souls  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401, 
402)  ;  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no  registers,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacions, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arable,  toni.  i.  p.  18,19.) 
the  realpopulousness  of  their  cities. 

65  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to  mea- 
sure more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehard^uin  c/mpntes  the  space  at  three 
leagues  (N,T.  86).  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  he  must  reckon  by  the  old 
Gallic  league  of  1500  paces,  which  might  still  be  u^ed  in  Champagne. 

VOL.  Vll.  U  U 
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CHAP,  left  of  their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies  of 
^^'  cavalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stragglers, 
swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to 
plant  a  pallisade,  and  sink  an  entrenchment,  for  their  imme- 
diate safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys  the  Venetians  had 
been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  voracious :  the  usual 
complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were  heard,  and  perhaps 
felt:  their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks; 
and  their  disgust  of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh 
of  their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by 
Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth,  who  as- 
pired to  save  and  to  rule  his  country;  the  Greeks,  regardless 
of  that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion; but  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  Varangian  guards,  of  the  Danes  and  English,  as  they 
are  named  in  the  writers  of  the  times.^^  After  ten  days  in- 
cessant labour,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their  various 
powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the 
scaling  ladders  were  applied:  the  numbers  that  defended  the 
vantage  ground  repulsed  and  oppressed  the  adventurous 
Latins  ;  but  they  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen  knights  and 
Serjeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained  their 
perilous  station  till  they  were  precipitated  or  inade  prison- 
ers by  the  Imperial  guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  the 
naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  resource 
that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder., A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was  form. 
ed  by  the  gallies  and  ships ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the 
former  was  supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  lat- 
ter, whose  decks,  and  poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms 
of  military  engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads 
of  the  first  line.    The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  gallies 

66  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin  (No.  89.  95,  &c.) 
Engioiset  Uanois  avecleurshaches.  Whatever  had  been  their  origin,  a  French 
pilgrim  could  not  be  miitaken  in  the  nations  of  which  the/  were  at  thai  time 
touiposed. 
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on  shore,  immediately  planted  and  ascended  their  scaling-  CHAP, 
ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more  slowly  into 
the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw-bridge,  opened  a  way 
through  the  air  from  their  masts  to  the  rampart.  In  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  the  doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous 
form,  stood  aloft  in  complete  armour  on  the  prow  of  his  gal- 
ley. The  great  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  before 
him ;  his  threats,  promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the  di- 
ligence of  the  rowers  ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck; 
and  Dandolo  was  the  first  warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations 
admired  the  magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without  re- 
flecting that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminished  the  price  of 
life,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal  glory.  On  a  sud- 
den, by  an  invisible  hand  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  pro- 
babl)'-  slain),  the  banner  of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the 
rampart:  twenty-five  towers  were  rapidly  occupied;  and,  by 
the  cruel  expedient  of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the 
adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had  dispatched  the  intelligence 
of  his  success,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of  his 
confederates.  Nobly  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with 
the  pilgrims  than  gain  a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dan- 
dolo relinquished  his  advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  found  the  six  weary 
diminutive  battles  of  the  French  encompassed  by  sixtvsquad- 
rons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of  which  was  more  nu- 
merous than  the  largest  of  their  divisions.  Shame  and  des- 
pair had  provoked  Alexius  to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sal- 
ly; but  he  was  awed  by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of 
the  Latins;  and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew 
his  troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or  tu- 
mult of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears;  and  the  timid 
usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  often  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people,  and  his  fortune;  threw 
himself  into  a  bark,  stole  through  the  Bosphoins,  mm]  liij- 
ed  in  shameful  safetj'  in  an  obscure  hari)our  of  Tnace.  As 
soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles 
sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the  blind 
Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the  executioner. 
Again  saved  and  exalted  b)'  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
captive  in  his  imperial  robes  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and 
surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real  terror  and  af- 
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CHAP,  fected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At  the  dawn  of 
dav  hostilities  were  suspended;  and  the  Latin  chiefs  were 
surprised  by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and  reigning  em- 
peror, who  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  son  and  to  reward 
his  generous  deliverers. ^^ 
Restora-  But  these  generous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to  release 
emocror  their  hostage,  till  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the  pay- 
Isaac  An-  ment,  or  at  least  the  promise,  of  their  recompense.  They 
his  son  chose  four  ambassadors,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our 
Alexius,  historian  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to 
congratulate  the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  on 
their  approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the 
battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and  English  guard  :  the  presence- 
chamber  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  false  substitutes 
of  virtue  and  power;  by  the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac,  his  wife 
was  seated,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  by  her 
appearance,  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from 
their  domestic  retirement,  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of 
senators  and  soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
marshal,  spoke  like  men,  conscious  of  their  merits,  but  who 
respected  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  the  emperor 
clearly  understood,  that  his  son's  engagements  with  Venice 
and  the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
Withdrawing  into  a  private  chamber  with  the  empress,  a 
chamberlain,  an  interpreter,  and  the  four  ambassadors,  the 
father  of  young  Alexius  enquired  with  some  anxiety  into 
the  nature  of  his  stipulations.  The  submission  of  the  East- 
ern empire  to  the  pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
a  present  contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver...."  These  conditions  are  weighty,"  was  his  prudent 
reply ;  ••'  they  are  hard  to  accept,  and  difficult  to  perform. 
"  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the  measui'e  of  your  services 
"  and  desertSo"  Afrer  this  satisfactory  assurance,  the  barons 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  introduced  the  heir  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  city  and  palace:  his  vouth  and  marvellous  ad- 
ventures engaged  every  heart  in  his  favour,  and  Alexius 

67  Foi-  the  first  siege  and  conquest  of  Cons'-.L.itinople,  we  may  read  the  ori- 
ginal letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  III.  Gesta,  c.  91.  p,  533,  534.  Ville- 
ivardouin,  No.  75.. .99.  Nicetas  in  Ale.Kio  Comnen.  1.  iii.c.  10.  p.  349.  ..352. 
BandoK),in  Chron.  p.  322.  Gunther,  and  his  abbot  Martin,  were  not  vet  re- 
turned from  their  obstinate  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  St.  John  d'Acre, 
where  the  greatest  part  of  the  company  had  died  of  the  plague. 
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was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in  the  dome  of  St.    CHAP. 
Sophia.     In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  the  people,  already  ' 

blessed  with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and  peace,  was  de- 
lighted by  the  joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ;  and  the 
discontent  of  the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears,  were 
covered  by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  loyalty.... 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same  capital, 
might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger ;  and 
the  suburb  of  Gahita,  or  Pera,  was  assigned  for  the  quarters 
of  the  French  and  Venetians.  But  the  liberty  of  trade  and 
familiar  intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friendly  na- 
tions ;  and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devotion 
or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thtir  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps  of  the  finer 
arts,  were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery :  and  the 
poverty  of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populousness 
and  riches  of  the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.^^  De- 
scending from  his  state,  voung  Alexius  was  prompted  by 
interest  and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar 
visits  to  his  Latin  allies  ;  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  table, 
the  gav  petulance  of  the  French  sometimes  forgot  the  em- 
peror of  the  East.^'  In  their  more  serious  conferences,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches  must  be 
the  result  of  patience  and  time ;  but  avarice  was  less  tracta- 
ble than  zeal ;  and  a  large  sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to 
appease  the  wants,  and  silence  the  importunity,  of  the  cru- 
saders.^^  Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of 
their  departure  :  their  absence  might  have  relieved  him 
from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  incapable  of  per- 
forming ;  but  his  friends  vvould  have  left  him,  naked  and 

68  CoiTipare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  VlUehardouin  (No.  66. 100),  th6  inside 
and  outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
pilgrims:  cette  ville  (says  he)  que  de  totes  lesautres  ere  souveraine.  See  the 
parallel  passages  of  Fulcheriiis  Caniutensis,  Hist.  Hierosol.  I.  i.  c.  4.  and  Will. 
Tyr.  ii.  3  .\x.  26. 

69  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  t^ok  off  his  diadem,  and  clapjied  on 
his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  l^.tyu.XvTfe-jra  yctti  TrxyKXeirov  icxnp- 
fVTirxini  evof^ee,  (Nicetas,  p.  558).  If  these  merry  conipauiius  were  Vene- 
lians,  11  was  he  insolence  cf  trade  and  a  comnn  nwealth. 

70  Villehardouin,  No.  101.  Dandnlo,  p.  322.  Tiie  doge  affirms,  that  the 
Venetians  were  paid  in're  slowly  than  the  French ;  bvit  he  owns,  that  the  his- 
tories of  the  two  nations  diftered  on  tliat  subject.  Had  he  read  V'illchardcuin  ? 
The  Greeks  complained,  however,  quod  totius  Grxcix  opes  transiulisset  (Gun- 
ther.  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13).  See  the  lamentations  and  invectives  of  Nicetas  (p. 
255). 
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CHAP,  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious  nation. 
He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a  year,  by  un- 
dertaking to  defray  their  expense,  and  to  satisfy,  in  their 
name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.  The  offer  was 
agitated  in  the  council  of  the  barons  ;  and,  after  a  repetition 
of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  ac- 
quiesced in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the 
young  emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
of  gold,  he  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead 
him  with  an  army  round  the  provinces  of  Europe;  to  estab- 
lish his  authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantino- 
ple was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  confede- 
rates of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition  was  suc- 
cessful; the  blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his 
arms,  and  listened  to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that 
the  same  Providence  which  had  raised  him  from  the  dun- 
geon to  the  throne,  would  heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight, 
and  watch  over  the  long  prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the 
mind  of  the  suspicious  old  man  was  tormented  by  the  ris- 
ing glories  of  his  son ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal  from, 
his  envy,  that,  while  his  ov>rn  name  was  pronounced  in  faint 
and  reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth  was  the  theme 
of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise.''^ 
Qiian-el  By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  from 

Greeks  ^  dream  of  nine  centuries;  from  the  vain  presumption  that 
a.nd  La-  the  Capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign 
arms.  The  strangers  of  the  West  had  violated  the  city, 
and  bestowed  the  sceptre,  of  Constantine  :  their  Imperial 
clients  soon  became  as  unpopular  as  themselves :  the  well- 
known  vices  of  Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible 
by  his  infirmities  ;  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an 
apostate,  who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of 
his  country.  His  secret  covenant  with  tlic  Latins  was  di- 
vulged or  suspected ;  the  peoj)le,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
were  devoutly  attached  to  their  faith  and  superstition  ;  and 
every  convent,  and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger 
of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope.^^    An  empty 

71  The  reign  of  Aleocius  Coirinenur,  occiipic;  three  books  in  Nicetas,  p.  291 
...352.  The  short  restoralion  of  I'saac  and  his  son  is  dispatched  in  five  chap- 
ters, p  352  ..362. 

72  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexins  for  his  impious  lea:;iip,  he  bestows 
the  harshest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religion;   y-i'^ov    x.cil    oiroTrarxTay 
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treasury  could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  chap. 
foreign  extortion :  the  Greeks  refused  to  avert,  by  a  gene-  ^^• 
ral  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servitude  and  pillage  ;  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous  and  per- 
sonal resentment :  and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and 
despoiled  the  images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify 
the  complaints  of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the  absence 
of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constantinople 
was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  imputed 
to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrim.'^  In 
one  of  their  visits  to  the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the 
aspect  of  a  mosch  or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  wor- 
shipped, without  a  partner  or  a  son.  Their  effectual  mode 
of  controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword,  and 
their  habitation  with  fire  :  but  the  infidels,  and  some  Chris- 
tian neighbours,  presumed  to  defend  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties ;  and  the  flames  which  bigotry  had  kindled  consumed 
the  most  orthodox  and  innocent  structures.  During  eight 
days  and  nights,  the  conflagration  spread  above  a  league  in 
front,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Propontis,  over  the  thickest 
and  most  populous  regions  of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to 
count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces  that  were  reduced  to 
a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchandise  that  perished  in 
the  trading  streets,  or  to  number  the  families  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  common  destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which 
the  doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  disclaim,  the 
name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular ;  and  the 
colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons,  con- 
sulted their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  em- 
peror returned  in  triumph :  but  the  firmest  and  most  dex- 
trous policy  would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through 
the  tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and  government 
of  that  unhappy  youth.  His  own  inclination,  and  his  father's 

....  7rxpex.rpo7r>i-j  ^tiiui  ....  tswv  t»  n«J7r«  Trpovof^'iuv  y-xino-f^ev 
....  fi-sradeTtv  n  kxi  iA.iTX7roiij<riv  Tut  x«tA«/av  Va^Lxtoti  e9a)»  (p. 
348).  Sucli  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the  last  gasp  of  the 
empire. 

73  Nicetas  (p.  355.)  is  positive  in  the  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flemings 
(<^>ke6^/ovf5^,  'hough  he  is  wrong  in  siijiposing  it  an  ancient  name.  Villehar- 
douin  (No.  107.)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  ignorant  (perhaps  afl'cctedly 
ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ;  but  Alexius  hesi- 
tated between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of 
his  subjects  and  of  his  aUies."'*  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  ;  and, 
while  he  invited  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  occupy  the 
palace,  he  suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to 
arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of 
his  painful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  de- 
mands, resented  his  delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and 
exacted  a  decisive  answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty 
summons  was  delivered  by  three  French  knights  and  three 
Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their  swords,  mounted  their 
horses,  pierced  through  the  angry  multitude,  and  entered 
with  a  fearless  countenance  the  palace  and  presence  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremptory  tone,  they  recapitulated 
their  services  and  his  engagements  ;  and  boldly  declared, 
that  unless  their  just  claims  were  fully  and  immediately  sa- 
tisfied, they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  sovereign 
or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first  that  had  ever 
wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed  without  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  fear ;  but  their  escape  from  a  servile  pa- 
lace and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  ambassadors  them- 
selves ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  w'as  the  signal  of  mu- 
tual hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  v/cre  over- 
borne by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage 
for  valour,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  fanaticism 
for  the  support  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of 
both  nations  Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible  :  the  base 
and  spurious  race  of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous 
disdain  ;  and  the  people  of  Constantinople  gncompassed  the 
senate,  to  demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor. 
To  every  senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dig-nity,  they 
successively  presented  the  purple  :  by  each  senator  the  dead- 
ly garment  w^as  repulsed  :  the  contest  lasted  three  days  ; 
and  w^e  may  learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and  weakness  were  the 
guardians  of  their  loyalty.     A  phantom,   who  vanished  in 

74  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  359. .362.)  with 
the  bUmt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (Gesta  Innrcent.  III.  c.  92.  p.  534), 
cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  proinissis  perjuius  et  menda.\. 
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oblivion,  was  forcibly  pi'oclaimed  by  the  crowd  ;~'  but  the  CHAP, 
author  of  the  tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  ^'^' 
of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  his  common  appellation  of 
Alexius  must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzou- 
ile,^^  which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junc- 
tion of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-broM's.  At  once  a  patriot 
and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious  Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  des- 
titute of  cunning  and  courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in 
speech  and  action,  inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Greeks,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  Alexius,  who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  great 
chamberlain,  and  tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  roy- 
alty. At  the  dead  of  night  he  rushed  into  the  bed  chamber 
with  an  affrighted  aspect,  exclaiming,  that  the  palace  was 
attacked  by  the  people  and  betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting 
from  his  couch,  the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  escape  by  a 
private  staircase.  But  that  staircase  terminated  in  a  prison  ;  Alexius 
Alexius  was  seized,  stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains  ;  and.  ^"^  h'sfa- 

r  •  111-  r  ther  d.pos- 

atter  tastmg  some  days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poi-  cdbyMour- 

soned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  with  clubs,  at  the  command,  l?^^^J 
'  '  Feb.  o. 

and  in  the  presence,  of  the  tyrant.  The  emperor  Isaac  An- 

gelus  soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mourzoufle, 

perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hastening  the 

extinction  of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mour-  Second 

zoufle,  had  changed  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.    It  was  no  ^'^^^' 

.  .  Januarv.,.. 

longer  the  disagreement  of  allies  who  over-valued  their  ser-  y^pnl.' 

vices,  or  neglected  their  obligations  :  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius,  dropt  a  tear 
on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  companion,  and  swore  revenge 
against  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin. 
Yet  the  prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negociate  ;  he 
asked  as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  about  two  millions  sterling ;  nor  would  the  confer- 

75  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus ;  he  deserved  the  praise  of  Nicetas 
and  the  veiigeanceof  MoiirzouHe  (p.  362). 

"6  Villehardouin  (No.  116.)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favourite,  without  knowinjj 
that  he  was  a  priace  of  the  blood,  Auf^ehis  and  Ducas.  Uucange,  who  pries  in- 
to every  corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  Isaac  Ducas  Sebastccrator,  and 
setond  cousin  of  young  Alexius. 

VOL.  VII.  X    X 
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CHAP,  cnce  have  been  abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal,  or  policy,  o? 
Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the  Greek  church 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.^^  Amidst  the  invective  of  his  fo- 
reign and  domestic  enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was 
iwt  unworthy  of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  of 
the  public  champion :  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople 
was  far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  treasuiy  was  re- 
plenished, and  discipline  was  restored,  by  a  severe  inquisi- 
tion into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign ;  and  Mourzoufle, 
an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the  posts,  and  affecting 
the  port  and  aspect  of  a  warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to 
his  soldiers,  at  least,  and  to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and 
well-conducted  attempts  to  burn  the  navy  in  the  harbour  ; 
but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire- 
ships  ;  and  the  vagrant  fi?.mes  wasted  tliemselves  without 
injury  in  the  sea."^  In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  emperor 
was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother  of  the  count  of  Flanders: 
the  advantages  of  number  and  surprise  aggravated  the  shame 
of  his  defeat;'  his  buckler  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  the  Imperial  standard, ^^  a  divine  image  of  the  Virgin, 
was  presented,  as  a  trophy  and  a  relic,  to  the  Cistercian 
monks,  the  disciples  of  St.  Bernard.  Near  three  months, 
without  excepting  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  were  consumed 
in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before  the  Latins  were  rea- 
dy or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The  land-fortifications 
had  been  found  impregnable  ;  and  the  Venetian  pilots  re- 
presented, that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  the  anchorage 
was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  must  be  driven  by  the  ciu'rent  far 
away  to  the  streights  of  the  Hellespont ;  a  prospect  not  un- 
pleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  the  army.  From  the  harbour,  therefore, 
the  assault  was  determined  by  the  assailants,  and  expected 

77  This  nejociation,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nicetas  (p.  365),  is 
omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Villehardouin. 

78  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet  (Gest.  c.  92.  p.  5.34, 
535);  Villehardouin  (No.  113. ..115.)  only  describes  the  first.  It  is  remark- 
al)le,  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  properties  in  the 
Greek  fire. 

79  Ducange  (No.  119.)  pours  forth  a  toiTent  of  learning  on  the  Gonfanon 
Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shewn  at  Venice  as  a  trophy  and  re- 
lic :  if  it  be  genuine,  the  pious  doge  must  have  cheated  the  monks  of  C> 
teaux. 
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by  the  besieged  ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his  scarlet  pa-    CHAP, 
vilions  on  a  neighbouring  height,  to  direct  and  animate  the       ^""^ 
efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose  mind  could 
entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might  have  ad- 
mired the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies,  which  ex- 
tended above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ships  and  gallies, 
the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers  raised  above  the  ordinary 
level  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.    Their  first  fury 
Avas  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from  the 
engines  ;  but  the  water  was  deep  ;  the  French  were  bold  ; 
the  Venetians  were  skilful ;  they  approached  the  walls  ;  and 
a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  was 
fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the  floating, 
to  the  stable,  batteries.    In  more  than  an  hundred  places, 
the  assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained ;  till 
the  superiority  of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and 
the  Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  days, 
the  attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigour,  and  a  similar 
event ;  and  in  the  night,  the   doge  and  the  barons  held  a 
council,  apprehensive  only   for  the   public  danger :  not  a 
voice  pronounced  the  words  of  escape  or  treatv  ;  and  each 
warrior,  according  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  vic- 
tory or  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.  ^°  By  the  experi- 
ence of  the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but 
the  Latins  were  animated :  and  the  knowledge  that  Con- 
stantinople might  be  taken,  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local 
precautions  which  that  knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  de- 
fence.  In  the  third  assault,  two  ships  were  linked  together 
to  double  their  strength  ;  a  strong  north  wind  drove  them 
on  the  shore  ;  the  bishops  of  Troves  and  Soissons  led  the 
van  ;  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  para- 
disc  resounded  along  the  line.^^  The  episcopal  banners  were 
displayed  on  the  walls  ;  an  hundred  marks  of  silver  had 
been  promised  to  the  first  adventurers  ;  and  if  their  reward 
was  intercepted  by  death,  their  names  have  been  immortali- 
sed bv  fame.     Four  towers  were  scaled ;  three  gates  were 

80  Villchardouin  (No.  126.)  confesses, that  mult  ere  grant  peril ;  and  Ciin- 
thenis  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  atiinns,  that  nulla  sj)es  victorias  aiTiclere  potcrat. 
Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of  flight,  and  the  monk  praises  his 
countrymen  who  were  resolved  on  death. 

SI  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honour  tlie  names  of  these  two  gallies,  fe- 
Lic)  auspicio. 
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CKAP.  burst  open  ;  and  the  French  knights,  who  might  tremble  on 
the  waves,  felt  themselves  invincible  on  horseback  on  the 
solid  ground.  Shall  I  relate  that  the  thousands  who  guard- 
ed the  emperor's  person  fled  on  the  approach  and  before  the 
lance  of  a  single  warrior  ?  Their  ignominious  flight  is  at- 
tested by  their  countryman  Nicetas  ;  an  army  of  phantoms 
inarched  with  the  French  hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a 
giant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.*^  While  the  fugitives  de- 
serted their  posts  and  cast  away  their  arms,  the  Latins  en- 
tered the  city  under  the  banners  of  their  leaders  :  the  streets 
and  gates  opened  for  their  passage  j  and  either  design  or 
accident  kindled  a  third  conflagration,  which  consumed  in 
a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three  of  the  largest  cities  of 
France.*^  In  the  close  of  evening,  the  barons  checked  their 
troops  and  fortified  their  stations  ;  they  were  awed  by  the 
extent  and  populousness  of  the  capital,  which  might  yet  re- 
quire the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the  churches  and  palaces 
were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength.  But  in  the  moi-n- 
ing,  a  suppliant  procession,  with  crosses  and  images,  an- 
nounced the  submission  of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the 
wrath  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  usurper  escaped  through  the 
golden  gate  ;  the  palaces  of  Blachernre  and  Boucoleon  were 
occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  the  empire  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  title  of  Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms 
of  the  Latin  pilgrims.*'* 
Pillage  of        Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  and  no  restraints 

onstanti-  gjj(,gp|.  [Vjose  of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the 
conquerors  by  the  laws  of  war.  Boniface  marquis  of  Mont- 

82  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  tvvsot  opyvieii,  nine  or- 
gy?c,  or  eighteen  yards  high,  a  stature  which  would  inUeed  have  excused  the 
terror  of  the  Greek.  On  this  occasion,  the  historian  seems  fonder  of  the  mar- 
vellous, 'han  of  his  country,  or  j)erhaps  of  truth.  Baldwin  exclaims  in  the 
words  of  the  p';almist,  persequitur  uniis  ex  nobis  centum  alienos. 

83  Villchard.aiin  (No.  130.)  is  again  ignorant  of  the  aiuhors  o?  this  more 
legi'imate  fire,  which  is  ascribed  by  Gtmther  to  a  quidam  comes  Teutcnicus, 
(c.  14).  They  seem  ashamed,  the  incend';a.ries  ! 

84  For  the  secDud  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Villehardouin 
(No.  113. ..132),  Baldwin's  second  Epistle  to  Innocent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  92.  p. 
534.  .53r),  \vi  h  'he  whole  reign  of  Mourzfuifle,  in  Nicetas  (p.  363. ..375)  ; 
and  b'lrrow  some  hint,'}  fr  nil  Dandolo  (Clirr^n.  Venet.  p.  323.  .330),  and 
Guniher  (Hist  C.  P.  c.  14. ..18),  who  atld  the  decorations  of  prophecy  and  vi- 
sion. Tlie  former  pr-'duces  an  oracle  of  the  Erythraean  sybil,  of  a  great  arma- 
ment on  the  Adriatic,  under  a  bliud  chief,  against  Byzantium,  &,c.  Curious 
enough,  were  the  prediction  anterior  to  the  fact. 
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ferrat  still  acted  as  their  general;  and  the  Greeks,  who  re-  chap. 
vered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future  sovereign,  were  heard  ^^" 
to  exclaim  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  Holy  marquis-king,  have 
"  mercy  upon  usr"  His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  fugitives;  and  he  exhorted  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. The  streams  of  blood  that  flow  clown  the  pages  of 
Nicetas,  may  be  reduced  to  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand 
of  his  unresisting  countrymen;'*  and  the  greater  part  Vv-as 
massacred,  not  by  the  strangers  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of 
a  triumphant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were  less 
mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits;  and  Nicetas  himself 
was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  generositv  of  a  Venetian 
merchant.  Pope  Innocent  the  third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of 
respecting,  in  their  lust,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  religious 
profession;  and  bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open 
da}-;  and  that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns  were  polluted 
by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the  Catholic  camp.^^  It  is 
indeed  probable  that  the  licence  of  victory  prompted  and 
overed  a  multitude  of  sins:  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  East  contained  a  stock  of  venal  or  willing  beauty, 
sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty  thousand  pilgrims; 
and  female  prisoners  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  right  or 
abuse  of  domestic  slavery.  The  m.arquis  of  Montierrat  was 
the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency;  the  count  of  Flanders 
was  the  mirror  of  chaslitv  :  vhey  had  forbidden,  und«=r  pain 
of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or  virgins,  or  nuns  ; 
and  the  proclamation  was  sometinies  invoked  by  '-he  van- 
quished*^ and  respected  by  the  victors.  Their  cru'^Uv  and 
lust  were  moderated  b)  the  authority  of  the  chie^fs,  wA  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing  an 

85  Cecidenint  tainen  ea  die  civium  (jiiasi  duo  inillia.  &c.  CGun^her,  c.  18). 
Arithmc.ic  is  an  excellent  tou-listone  to  try  the  aniplificai'i';r.s  of  jrasbion  and 
rhetoric . 

86  Qiii-lam  (says Innocent  HI.  Gesta,  r.94.  p. 538),  nee  religioni.nec  setati, 
nee  sexui  pepercerunt :  sed  f  <rnica*iones,  adulteria,  et  incest  us  in  occulis  nm- 
niuin  exercfires,  non  solam  mantatas  et  viduas,  sed  ev  matr-ir-as  et  virgines 
Deoque  dicatas,  exjjosufTuiit  spurcitils  garcionum.  Villeiiaraouin  takes  no 
notice  of  .hese  C'-'Mimor.  jncideuts. 

Br  Nic?  as  >>r.ved,and  after-Aurds  married,  a  noble  virjivi  (p  380.)  whom  a 
soldiered*  ^cxprvc-t  zFuXXoii  ev>)^«v  «7rr/3fl.'w.t<.«,c«,ir8s,  had  almost  violated  in 
spite  of  the  o/Te^xi^  i;TxXy.XTK  ev  "/iyoyoTvi. 
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CHAP.  Irruption  of  the  northern  savages;  and  however  ferocious 
^^"^^  they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and  religion,  had  civil- 
ized the  manners  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the  Ita- 
lians. But  a  free  scope  was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  wliich 
was  glutted,  even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  pro- 
mise or  treaty,  had  confiscated  the  public  and  private  wealth 
of  the  Greeks;  and  every  hand,  according  to  its  size  and 
strength,  might  lawfully  execute  the  sentence  and  seize  the 
forfeiture.  A  portable  and  universal  standard  of  exchange 
was  found  in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  each  captor  at  home  or  abroad  might  convert 
into  the  possessions  most  suitable  to  his  temper  and  situa- 
tion. Of  the  treasures,  which  trade  and  luxury  had  accumu- 
lated, the  silks,  velvets,  furs,  the  gems,  spices,  and  rich- 
moveables,  were  the  most  precious,  as  they  could  not  be 
Division  of  procured  for  money  in  thee  ruder  countries  of  Europe.  An 
"  order  of  rapine  was  instituted;  nor  was  the  share  of  each 
individual  abandoned  to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the  tre- 
menduous  penalties  of  perjury,  excommunication  and  death, 
the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into  the  com- 
mon stock  :  three  churches  were  selected  for  the  deposit  and 
distribution  of  the  spoil:  a  single  share  was  allotted  to  a 
foot  soldier;  two  for  a  serjeant  on  horseback;  four  to  a 
knight ;  and  larger  proportions  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  the  barons  and  princes.  For  violating  this  sacred 
engagement,  a  knight  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul 
was  hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck: 
his  example  might  render  similar  offenders  more  artful  and 
discreet:  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than  fear;  and  it 
is  generally  believed,  that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  ac- 
knowledged plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  sur- 
passed the  largest  scale  of  experience  or  expectation. ^^  Alter 
the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
Venetians,  fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy 
the  debts  of  the  former  and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The 
residue  of  the  French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 


r>S  Oftl'.e  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gunther  observes,  ut  de  pauperibus  et 
ndvenis  civcs  clitissiTYii  reddercntnr  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  18.)  Villehardouin  (No. 
1?>2-)  that  since  the  creation,  nc  fii  tant  gaa^jiniedansune  vilk  ;  Baldwin  (Gesla, 
c.  92)  ut  tanlum  toia  nun  vid'jaiur  possidere  Latinita;;. 
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marks  of  silver,*'  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds    CHAP, 
sterling;  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the  value  of  that  sum       ^'^' 
in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of  the  age,  than  by  de- 
fining it  as  seven  times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
of  England/^" 

In  this  great  revolution  wc  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  of  Miseiy  of 
comparing  the  narratives  of  Villehardouin  and  Nicctas,  the 
opposite  feelings  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  By- 
zantine senator.^^  At  the  first  view  it  should  seem  that  the 
wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  transferred  from  one  na- 
tion to  another;  and  that  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks 
is  exactly  balanced  by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins. 
But  in  the  miserable  account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never  equi- 
valent to  the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain:  the  smiles  of  the 
Latins  were  transient  and  fallacious;  the  Greeks  for  ever 
wept  over  the  ruins  of  their  country  ;  and  their  real  calami- 
ties were  aggravated  by  sacrilege  and  mockery.  What  be- 
nefits accrued  to  the  conquerors  from  the  three  fires  which 
annihilated  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of 
the  city  ?  What  a  stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither  be 
used  nor  transported,  was  maliciously  or  wantonly  destroy- 
ed ?  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wasted  in  gaming,  de- 
bauchery, and  riot?  And  what  precious  objects  were  bar- 
tered for  a  vile  price  by  the  impatience  or  ignorance  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  industry  of 
the  last  of  the  Greeks?  These  alone,  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  might  derive  some  profit  from  the  revolution;  but  the 
misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly  painted  in 
the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself.  His  stately 
palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second  conflagra- 
tion; and  the  senator,  with  his  family  and  friends,  found  an 

89  Villehardouin,  No.  133.  ..135.  Instead  of  400,000  there  is  a  various  read- 
ingof  500,000.  The  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole  bootv,  and  to 
give  400  marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and  horseman,  and  100  to 
each  foot-soldier:  they  would  have  been  great  losers  (Le  Beau,  Ilist.du  Bas- 
Euipire.  torn.  xx.  p.  506.  I  know  not  from  whence). 

90  At  the  council  of  Lyons  (  A.  D.  1245),  the  English  ambassadors  stated 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  f.ireign  clergy,  which  amounted 
to  60,000  marks  a  year  (Matthew  Paris,  p. 451.  Hume's  Historv  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  170). 

91  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adventures, 
are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  367. .369.  and  in  the  Status  Urb.  C.  P. 
p.  375. .384.  His  complaints  even  of  sacrilege  are  justified  by  Innocent  III. 
(Gesta,  c.  92.)  but  Villehardouin  does  not  betray  »  symptom  of  pitj-  or  re- 
morse. 
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CHAP,  obscure  shelter  in  another  house  which  he  possessed  near 
■  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door  of  this  mean  habi.» 
tation  that  his  friend  the  Venetian  merchant  guarded  in  the 
disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  precipitate 
flight,  the  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chastity  of  his  daugh- 
ter. In  a  cold  Avintry  season,  these  fugitives,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  prosperity,  departed  on  foot;  his  wife  was  with  child; 
the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  them  to  carry  their 
baggage  on  their  own  shoulders;  and  their  women,  whom 
they  placed  in  the  centre,  were  exhorted  to  conceal  their 
beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jew- 
els. Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger:  the 
threats  of  the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of 
the  plebeians,  with  whom  the)'-  were  now  levelled;  nor  did 
the  exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful  pilgrimage 
was  concluded  at  Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  On  their  way  they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without 
attendance  and  almost  without  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it 
been  voluntary,  might  perhaps  have  been  meritorious.  In 
the  mean  while,  his  desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the 
Sacrilege  licentiousness  and  party  zeal  of  the  Latins.  After  stripping 
mockery.  ^^^  gems  and  pearls,  they  converted  the  chalices  into  drink- 
ing-cups;  their  tables,  on  Avhich  they  gamed  and  feasted, 
were  covered  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  saints;  and 
they  trampled  under  foot  the  most  venerable  objects  of  the 
Christian  worship.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample 
veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the 
golden  fringe;  and  the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches, 
was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared  among  the  captors.  Their 
mules  and  horses  were  laden  with  the  wrought  silver  and 
gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down  from  the  doors  and  pul- 
pit; and  if  the  beasts  stumbled  under  the  burden,  they  were 
stabbed  by  their  impatient  drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement 
streaiTiCd  with  their  impure  blood.  A  prostitute  was  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that  daughter  of  Belial, 
as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  church,  to  ridicule 
the  hvmns  and  processions  of  the  Orientals.  Nor  were  the 
repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure  from  violation:  in  the 
church  of  the  apostles,  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were 
rified :  and  it  is  said,  that  after  six  centuries  the  corpse  of 
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Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs  of  decay  or  putre-  CHAP, 
faction.  In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings  clothed  ^^■^" 
themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flowing 
head-dresses  of  linen ;  and  the  coarse  intemperance"  of  their 
feasts^-  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  "of  the  East.  To  ex- 
pose the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they  af- 
fected to  display  a  pen,  an  ink-horn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valour 
were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  tlie  hands  of  the  modern 
Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encourngcd  them,  Dcstmc- 
however,  to  despise  the  ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  pro-  ""V^'f '^'^^ 
gress,  of  the  Latins.^^    In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  ^ 

difference  was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks  pre- 
served with  reverence  the  works  of  th.eir  ancestors,  which 
they  could  not  imitate  ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  sta- 
tues of  Constantinople,  we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  com- 
plaints and  invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian.^'  "We 
have  seen  how  the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and 
despotism  of  the  Imperial  founder :  in  the  ruins  of  paga- 
nism, some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were  dignified 
with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Several  of  these  are  de- 
scribed by  Nicetas,^*  in  a  florid  and  affected  style  j  and, 
from  his  descriptions,  I  shall  select  some  interesting  paiti- 
culars.  1.  The  victorious  charioteers  were  cast  in  bronze, 
at  their  own,  or  the  public,  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the 

92  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  tiieir  favourite 
dishes  were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pease,  and  soup  made  of 
garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs  (p.  382). 

93  Nicetas  uses  very-  harsh  CNprcSbions,  Trap'  uypxi^f^eiToii  Bxplixpaig, 
x»i  TsAfov  «tvaA^<tj3i}T8<5  (Fragment,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  vi. 
p.  414).  This  reproach  it  h  true,  ap],r:es  most  strongly  to  their  ignorance  of 
Greek  and  of  Hcmer.  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of  the  xiitii  and 
xiiith  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature.  See  Harris's  Philological  In- 
quiries, p.  iii-  c.  9,  10,  11. 

94  Nicetas  was  of  Chonx  in  Phrygia  (the  old  Colossae  of  St.  Paul)  :  he 
raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great  log.  nhete; 
beheld  the  fall  of  tlie  eitipire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  composed  an  elaborate  his- 
tory from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the  reign  of  Henry. 

95  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas  in  the  Dodleian  lilirary,  contains  this  curious 
fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud  or  bhamc,  or  rather 
carelefsness,  lias  drojjt  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  published  by  Fabricius 
(Bibliot.  GrjEC.  torn.  vi.  p.  405...416),  and  immoderately  praised  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Harris  cf  Salisbury  (Philological  Inquiries,  p.  i.i.  c.  5.  p.  301... 
312).  \ 
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CHAP,  hippodrome :  they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling 
"  ^'      round  the  goal;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude, 
and  judge  of  the  resemblance  :  and  of  these  figures,  the  most 
perfect  might  have  been  transported  from  the  Olyimpic  sta- 
dium.    2.  The  sphynx,  river-horse,  and  crocodile,  denote 
the  climate  and  manufacture  of  Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of  that 
ancient  province.     3.    The  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and 
Remus  ;  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old  and  the  new  Ro- 
mans ;  but  which  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  sculpture.     4.  An  eagle  holding  and  tearing 
a  serpent  in  his  talons  ;  a  domestic  monument  of  the  By- 
zantines, which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human  artist,  but  to 
the  magic  power  of  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  who,  by  this 
talisman,  delivered  the  city  from  such  venomous  reptiles. 
5.  An  ass  and  his  driver ;  which  were  erected  by  Augustus 
in  his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal  omen 
of  the  victory  of  Actium.     6.  An  equestrian  statue  ;  which 
passed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for  Joshua,  the  Jewish  con- 
queror, stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
descending  sun.     A  more  classical  tradition  recognised  the 
figures  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus  ;  and  the  free  attitude 
of  the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather  than 
on  the  earth.     7.  A  square  and  lofty  obelisk  of  brass  ;  the 
sides  were  embossed  vnth  a  variety  of  picturesque  and  ru- 
ral scenes :  birds  singing ;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on 
their  pipes ;  sheep  bleating ;  lambs  skipping  ;  the  sea,  and 
a  scene  of  fish  and  fishing ;  little  naked  cupids  laughing, 
playing,  and  pelting  each  odier  with  apples  ;  and,  on  the 
summit,  a  female  figure  turning  with  the  slightest  breath, 
and  thence  denominated  the    xvinds    attendant.      8.    The 
Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty, 
the  apple  of  discord.     9.  The  incompai-able  statue  of  He- 
len ;  which  is  delineated  by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admi- 
ration and  love :  her  well-turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  rosy 
lips,  bevv^itching  smiles,  swimming  eyes,  arched  eye-brows, 
the  harmony  of  her  shape,  the  lightness  of  her  drapery,  and 
her  flowing  locks  that  waved  in  the  wind ;  a  beauty  that 
might  have  moved  her  Barbarian  destroyers  to  pity  and  re- 
morse.    10.  The  manly  or  divine  form  of  Hercules,?^  as 

96  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek  epigram. 
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he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master-hand  of  Lysippus  ;  of  CKAP. 
such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was  equal  to  the  waist,  his  '  " 
leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man  ;^''  his  chest  ample,  his 
shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and  muscular,  his  hair 
curled,  his  aspect  commanding.  Without  his  bow,  or  qui- 
ver, or  club,  his  lion's  skin  carelesslj^  thrown  over  him,  he 
was  seated  on  an  osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretch- 
ed to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and  supporting  his  el- 
bow, his  head  reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  countenance 
indignant  and  pensive.  11."  A  colossal  statue  of  Juno, 
which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos ;  the  enor- 
mous head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drav/n  to 
the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admirable  spirit 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we 
accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.^*  The  other  statues  of  brass  which 
I  have  enumerated,  were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeel- 
ing avarice  of  the  crusaders  :  the  cost  and  labour  were  con- 
sumed in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in 
smoke  ;  and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  mo- 
ney for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most 
durable  of  monuments:  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  the  Latins  might  turn  aside  with  stupid  con- 
tempt ;^^  but  unless  they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental 
inji4r\'',  those  useless  stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedes- 
tals.'°°  The  most  enlightened  of  the  strangers,  above  the 
gross  and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  countrymen,  more  pious- 

and  engi-aves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  dees  not  however  copy  the  attitude  of 
the  statue  :  in  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  club,  and  his  right  leg  and  arm 
were  extended. 

97  I  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with . 
each  other;  and  may  possibly  shew,  that  the  boasted  taste  of  Niceias  was  no 
more  than  aftectation  and  vanity.  ' 

98  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.3-  p.  j59.  The  Latin  editor  very 
proi)erly  obser\'es,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  produces  ex  pulice 
clephantem. 

99  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  SCO.  Fabric,  p.  408),  the 
Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  oi  th  icaXa  etvieuret  /3«^- 
^xfoi,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet  the  \''en'eians  had 
the  iiicrit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Constantinople  to  the  place  of 
St.  Mark  (Santito,  Vite  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Renr.n  Italicurum,  torn. 
xxii.  p.  j.34). 

100  Winckdman,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn.  iii.  p.  269, 270. 
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CHAP,  ly  exercised  the  right  of  conquest  in  the  search  and  seizure 
of  the  relics  of  the  saints.^*"  Immense  was'the  supply  of 
heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  images,  that  were  scattered  by 
this  revolution  over  the  churches  of  Europe ;  and  such  was 
the  encrease  of  pilgrimage  and  oblation,  that  no  branch,  per- 
haps, of  more  lucrative  plunder  was  imported  from  the 
East.^°-  Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  still  existed 
in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost.  But  the  pilgrims  were 
not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport  the  volumes  of  an  un- 
known tongue:  the  perishable  substance  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity  of  copies ; 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centered  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss  we 
may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the 
triple  fire  of  Constantinople.^"^ 

101  Seethe  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rich  cargo 
to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  19.  23, 
24V  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  saint  incurred  an  excommunication,  and 
perhaps  broke  his  cath. 

102  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.tom.  xvi.  p.  139. ..145, 

103  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history,  which 
•  illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ;  but  which  has  fallen 

som.ewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the  son  of  the  compiler  of 
voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  write  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest ;  and  this  order,  which  he  received  in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature 
age,  by  an  elegant  Latin  work,  de  Bello  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus 
Coranenis  per  Galloset  Venetos  restitutis  (Venet,  1635,  in  folio).  Ramusio, 
or  Rhamnusus,  transcribes  and  translates  sequltur  ad  unguem,  a  MS.  of  Vil- 
lehardouin,  which  lie  possessed  ;  but  he  enriches  his  naiTative  with  Greei-cand 
Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the  fleet,  the 
names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  conmaanded  the  gallies  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaleon  Barbus  to  the  choice  of  the  doge 
for  emperor. 
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CHAP.  LXI. 

Partition  of  the  Emiiire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. ...Five  La- 
tin Emjierors  of  the  hounes  of  Flanders  and  Court  enay... .Their 
Wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks....  Weakness  and  Po- 
verty of  the  Latin Fm/iire....Recovery  of  Consta?itinoplc by  the 
Greeks. ...General  Consequences  of  the  Crusades. 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French   CHAP. 

and  Venetians,  confident  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  di-  v^,^-^--w^ 

vide  and  regulate  their  future  possessions.'     It  was  stipu-  Election  of 

lated  by  ti-eaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  ^"^^  ^'"" 

should  be  nominated ;  that  a  majority  should  chuse  the  em-  Baldwin  I. 

peror  of  the  East ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  de-     ^^'J?' 

.  .  (.  .  ^  .  1204, 

cision  of  chance  should  ascertani  the  successful  candidate.  May  9... 

To  him,  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  ^^' 
throne,  they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and 
Blachernse,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  It 
was  defined  that  the  three  remaining  portions  should  be 
equally  shared  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  ba- 
rons of  France ;  that  each  feudatorv,  with  an  honourable 
exception  for  the  doge,  should  acknowledge  and  perform 
the  duties  of  homage  and  military  service  to  the  supreme 
head  of  the  empire  :  that  the  nation  which  gave  an  emperor, 
should  resign  to  their  brethren  the  choice  of  a  patriarch  ; 
and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever  might  be  their  impatience 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  should  devote  another  year  to  the 
conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek  provinces.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  the  treaty  was 
confirmed  and  executed  ;  and  the  first  and  most  important 
step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The  six  electors  of  the 
French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot  of  Loces,  the 
archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and  the  bishops  of 
Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of 
whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's  legate:  their 
profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable;  and  as  t/iei/ 
could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  qualified  to  be  the 


1  See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of  Andrew 
Dandolo,  p.  o-!6...ooO.  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Villehardoiiin,  No.  136 
...140.  with  Ducange  in  his  Observations,  and  the  first  bock  olhis  HistoJrc  dc 
Constantinople  &ou5 1'Empire  dss  i'rav.cjis. 
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CHAP,  authors,  of  the  choice.  The  six  Venetians  were  the  princi- 
pal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble  families 
of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover  their 
ancestors.  The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  impulse  of 
respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the  virtues 
of  the  doge ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enterprise  ;  and 
the  most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  ex- 
ploits of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he 
had  been  judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomination  was 
over-ruled  by  the  Venetians  themselves ;  his  countrymen, 
and  perhaps  his  friends,^  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of 
truth,  the  mischiefs  that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and 
the  common  cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  cha- 
racters, of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  empe- 
ror of  the  East.  The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for 
the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and  Baldwin ;  and  at 
their  names  all  meaner  candidates  respectfully  withdrew. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  recommended  by  his  ma- 
ture age  and  fair  reputation,  by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Ve- 
nice, the  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive 
of  a  petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.^  But  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and  warlike  people  ;  he 
was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste  ;  in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he 
was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  ;  a  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, a  cousin  of  the  king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of 
the  prelates  and  barons  who  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  command  of  a  foreigner.  Without  the  chapel,  these  ba- 
rons, with  the  doge  and  marquis  at  their  head,  expected  the 
decision  of  the  twelve  electors.  It  was  announced  by  the 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  "  Ye 

2  After  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector,  his 
kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  a]r|)roves  his  exclusion,  quidani  VenetorumlideTs 
et  nobilis  senex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabilij  &c.  which  has  been  embroidered 
by  modern  writers  from  Blondus  to  Le  Beau. 

3  Nicetas  (p.  384),  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  Axf<.7retpdixv  oe  oixsktB-ch  Trctpx- 
Xtov,  Was  he  deceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardvj  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  Calabria  I 
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**  have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom  we  should  chuse  ;    CHAP. 
"  by  our  unanimous  suffrage,  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders 
*'  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the  emperor  of 
"  the  East."     He  was  saluted  with  loud  applause,  and  the 
proclamation  was  re-echoed  through  the  city  by  the  joy  of 
the  Latins  and  the  trembling  adulation  of  the   Greeks.  Bo- 
niface was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival,  and  to  raise 
him  on  the  buckler ;  and  Baldwin  was  transported  to  the 
cathedral,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  purple  buskins. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the  legate,  in 
the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch  ;  but  the  Venetian  clergy  soon 
filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas  Morosini  on 
the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  employed  every  art  to  perpe- 
tuate in  their  own  nation  the  honours  and  the  benefices  of 
the  Greek  church.**     Without  delay,  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and  Rome,  of  this 
memorable  revolution.     To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  trophy, 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the  harbour  •/ 
and  adopted,  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  cus- 
toms best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the 
East    In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged 
to  swell  that  colony,  and  to   secure  that  conquest,  to  people 
a  magnificent  city  and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  la- 
bours both  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the 
Roman  pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  East; 
invites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence 
in  a  general  council ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgive- 
ness for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  are 
blended  in  the  answer  of   Innocent.^     In   the  subversion 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and 
adores  the  providence  of  God :  the  conquerors  will  be  ab- 
solved or  condemned  by  their  future  conduct ;  the  validity 
of  their  treaty  depends  on  the  judgment  of  St.  Peter;  but  he 

4  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had  lived  ten  years  at 
Venice,  he.  But  the  foreign  clergy  was  envious,  the  pope  disapproved  this 
national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  only 
the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

5  Nicetas,  p.  38.3. 

6  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  finid  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols,  in  folio,  is  published  by 
Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerumltalica- 
niui,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.e.  94...105. 
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CHAP,    flagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the 
•     forest,  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller 
and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 


Digression  on  the  Familij  of  Coiirtenay. 

THE  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned  at 

Constantinople,  will  authorise  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the 

origin  and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Courtenay,^* 

in  the  three  principal  branches,  I.  Of  Edessa;  II.  Of  France; 

and,  III.  Of  England,  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived 

the  revolutions  of  eight  hundred  j^ears. 

Origin  of         I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade,  v>^hich  scatters  riches, 

o/comtl-  ^^^  °^  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative 

nay,  of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbiv  acknowledged. 

A.D.1020.  r  .111  f  .1    V'  u 

In  every  age  tne  laws  and  manners  ox  the  Germans  have 

discriminated  the  ranks  of  society:  the  dukes  and  counts, 
who  shared  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their 
office  to  an  inheritance;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal 
lord  bequeathed  his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proudest 
families  are  content  to  lose  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which,  however  deep  and 
lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from  a  plebeian  root;  and  their 
historians  must  descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian 
iera,  before  they  can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the 
evidence  of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records. 
With  the  first  rays  of  light,^^  we  discern  the  nobility  and 
opulence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight:  his  nobility,  in  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  nameless  father;  his  opulence,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Courtenay  in  tiic  district  of  Gatinois, 
about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign 
of  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay 

70  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  A  genealogical  History  of  the 
noble  and  illustrious  Favnl]/  <if'  Courtenay,  by  Ezra  Cleaveland,  Tutor  to  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  and  Rector  <f  Honiton ;  Exon.  1735.  in  folio.  The  first  part 
is  extracted  from  Williara  of  Tyre  ;  the  second  frcm  Bouchei's  French  his- 
tory ;  and  the  third  from  various  metnorials,  public, provincial  and  private,  of 
the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire.  The  rector  cf  Houiton  has  more  gratiaide  than 
industry,  and  inore  industry  than  criticlsna.   ' 

71  The  primitive  recrrd  i.>f  tlic  family,  is  a  passa;^e  of  the  continiiatcr  of 
Aimcin,  a  monk  of  Floury,  who  wrote  in  tlie  xiith  cer.tiiry.  See  his  Chronicle, 
in  the  Historians  of  France  (torn.  xi.  p  276. 
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are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;   CHAP. 

and  Toscelin,  the  grandson  of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is 

enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic 

alliance  (their  mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him  to  the 

standard  of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  second  count  of  Edes- 

sa:  a  princely  fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  ^"  ^'^   _ 
•  -  '  ,  •  _  _  counts  of 

to  maintain,  announces  the  number  of  his  martial  followers:  Edcssa, 
and  after  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  ^.~:^ 
invested  with  the  county  of  Edcssa  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. By  the  oeconomy  in  peace,  his  territories  were  re- 
plenished with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects;  his  magazines 
with  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  his  castles  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  warfare  of  thirty  years,  he 
"was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a  captive;  but  he  died  like 
a  soldier,  in  an  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  and 
his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders  who 
had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, of  the  same  name,  was  less  deficient  in  valour  than  in 
vigilance;  but  he  sometimes -forgot  that  dominion  is  ac- 
quired and  maintained  by  the  same  arts.  He  challenged  the 
hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  prince  of  Antioch;  and,  amidst  the  peaceful  luxury  of 
Turbessel,  in  Syria,^^  Joscelin  neglected  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  his  absence, 
Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabcks,  besieged  and  stormed  his 
capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous 
and  disloval  crowd  of  Orientals;  the  Franks  were  oppressed 
in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay  ended  his 
days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample 
patrimony.  But  the  victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides 
the  weakness  of  a  widow  an^l  orphan;  and,  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing,  the 
last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest.  The  countess-dowager  of 
Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children:  the 
daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king; 
the  son,  Joscelin  the  third,  accepted  the  oflice  of  seneschal, 
the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Pales- 
tine by  the  service  of  fifty  knights.    His  name  appears  with 

72  Turbessel,  or  as  it  is  now  styled  Telbcshcr,  is  fixed  by  d'AnvllIc  fotir- 
and-twenty  miles  from  tlio  great  passage  over  the  Euphratts  at  Zcugmu. 
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CHAP,  a  great  people.  After  a  minute  survey  of  the  provinces^ 
they  weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue  of  each 
district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  the  ample  or 
scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers  and  horses. 
Their  presumption  claimed  and  divided  the  long-lost  depen- 
dencies of  the  Roman  sceptre :  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled 
through  their  imaginary  realms  ;  and  happy  was  the  warrior 
'  who  drev/  for  his  prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of 

Iconium.^^  I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of  families 
and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I  wish  to  specify  that  the 
founts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  invested  with  the  dutchy 
of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of  Demotica:^^  the  principal  fiefs 
v/ere  held  by  the  service  of  constable,  chamberlain,  cup-bear- 
er, butler,  and  chief  cook;  and  our  historian,  Jeffrey  of  Ville- 
hardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hebrus,  and  united  the  double  office  of  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Romania.  At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers, 
each  baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  possession 
of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts  were  generally  successful. 
But  the  public  force  was  weakened  by  their  dispersion  ;  and 
a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under  a  law,  and  among  men, 
whose  &ole  umpire  was  the  sv/ord.  Within  three  months  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Thessalonica  drew  their  hostile  followers  into  the  field ;. 
they  were  reconciled  by  the  authority  of  the  doge,  the  ad- 
vice of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm  freedom  of  their  peers.' ^ 
Revolt  of  Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constantinople,  still 
the  Greeks-  asserted  the  title  of  emperor;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen 
1204  Sic.  throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit  of  Mour- 
zoufie.  A  domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar 
guilt,  and  the  merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother 

14  I  have  softened  tlie  e>;prcssion  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Frarilcs.  See  cle  Jlehus  post  C.  V.  expiignatain,  p.  375. ..384. 

15  A  cit)  surrounded  by  the  river  Heiirus,  and  six  leagus  to  the  south  of  Ad- 
rianople,  received  froin  i's  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of  Didymoteichos, 
insensiblv  corrupicd  into  Deinolica  and  Diniot.  I  have  preferred  the  more 
convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demotica.  This  place  was  the  last 
Turkish  rcf.ideiice  of  Charle.'>  XII. 

16  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  VilLdiardiuin  (No.  146.. .158.)  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom.  The  merit  and  lepuialion  of  the  niar-.hal  are  acknowledged  by  the 
Greek  historian  (p. 38?),  f^tyec  Trotpu  ra/g  Acarivav  ^vvct^eva  rpotrivy^un: 
luUJke  some  modern  heroes,  whose  exploits  are  only  visible  in  their  own  me- 
moirs. 
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and  a  nephew,  induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  CHAP, 
with  the  former  the  relics  of  his  power.  Mourzoufle  was  ^ 
received  with  smiles  and  honours  in  the  camp  of  his  father 
Alexius;  but  the  Avicked  can  never  love,  and  should  rarely- 
trust,  their  fellow  criminals:  he  was  seized  in  the  bath,  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  stripped  of  his  troops  and  treasures,  and 
turned  out  to  wander  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to 
those  who  with  more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with  more 
justice  could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  and 
his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear  or  remorse,  was 
stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by  the  Latins  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  condemned,  after  an  open  trial,  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  Misjudges  debated  the  mode  of  his  execu- 
tion, the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Mourzoufle'^  should  ascend  the  Theodosian  column,  a 
pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet 
in  height.^^  From  the  summit  he  was  cast  down  headlong, 
and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of 
innumerable  spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  of  Taurus,  and 
admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction,  which 
was  explained  by  this  singular  event.' ^  The  fate  of  Alexius 
is  less  tragical:  he  was  sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive  to 
Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans;  but  he  had  not 
much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment and  exile  were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to 
a  monastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national 
calamitv,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who 
continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the  thi'one,  of  the 
Greek  princes.-°  The  valour  of  Theodore  Lascaris  was  sig- 

17  See  the  fateof  Mourzoufle, in  Nicetas  (p.  393),  Villehaidouin  (No.  141. 
...145.  163),  and  Guiitherus  (c.  20,  21).  Neitiier  the  marshal  nor  the  monk 
afford  a  grain  of  pity  fnv  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  punishment,  however,  was 
niore  unexampled  than  his  crime. 

IS  The  column  of  Arcadius,  wliich  represents  in  basGO-relievo  his  victories, 
or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constantinojjle.  It  is  des- 
cribed and  measured,  GvUius  (^Topograph,  iv.  7),  Banduri  (ud  I.  i.  Antiquit. 
C.  P.  p.  507,  S;c.),  and  Tournefort  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xii.  p. 
231). 

19  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  concerning  this  col- 
uiiinafatiJica,  is  unworthy  of  notice  :  but  it  is  singular  enough,  that  fifty  years 
before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetzes  (Chiliad,  ix.  277.)  relates  the 
dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  arn>y  in  the  fcrum,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the 
column,  clapping  his  hands,jand  uttering  a  loud  exclamation. 

20  The  dynasties  cf  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nicetas  saw 
the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope),  are  learnedly  explored,  atid  clearly 
represented,  in  the  Familix  Byzantinx  of  Ducange. 
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CHAP,    nallsed  in  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After  the  flight 
"^        of  J^Iourzoufle,  when  the  Latins  were  ah-eady  in  the  city,  he 
Theodore   o^''^^*^  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people  : 
Lascans,    and  his  ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubt- 
liice^A.I).  ^^^y  '^I'f^ve.  Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude, 
1204....      they  might  have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet: 
their  abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and  Theodore  retired  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate view  and  pursuit  of  the  conquerors.     Under  the  title, 
at  first  of  despot,  and  afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his 
standard  the  bolder  spirits,  who  were  fortified  against  slav- 
ery by  the  contempt  of  life  ;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful 
for  the  public  safety,  implored  without  scruple  the  alliance 
of  the  Turkish  sultan.     Nice,  where  Theodore  established 
his  residence,  Prusa  and  Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephe- 
sus,  opened  their  gates  to  their  deliverer:  he  derived  strength 
and  reputation  from  his  victories,  and  even  from  his  de- 
feats; and  the  successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a  frag- 
ment of  the  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Mseander  to  the 
suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and   at  length  of  Constantinople. 
The  dukes  Another  portion,  distant  and  obscure  was  possessed  by  the 

and  empe-  ijj^gji}  j^^jj.  Qf  jj^g  Comneni,  a  son  of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a 
rorsoflre-  '  _  _  ' 

bizond.       grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus.   His  name  was  Alexius ; 

and  the  epithet  of  great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his  stature, 
rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indulgence  of  the  Angeli, 
he  was  appointed  governor  or  duke  of  Trebizond:^'  his 
birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolution  independence;  and 
without  changing  his  title,  he  reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope 
to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  name- 
less son  and  successor  is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the  sul- 
tan, whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances  ;  that  Com- 
J  nenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Trebizond,  and 

the  title  of  Emperor  was  first  assumed  by  the  pride  and  envy 
The  des-    of  the  grandson  of  Alexius.    In  the  West,  a  third  fragment 
EDirus        ^^^^  saved  from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Michael,  a  bas- 
tard of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before  the  revolution,  had 

21  Except  some  fac's  in  Pachymer  and  Nieephorus  Gregoras,  which  will 
hereafter  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the  enij^ire  of 
Trebizond,  or  principality  of  tlie  Lazi ;  and  among  the  Latins,  it  is  conspicu- 
ous only  in  the  romances  of  the  xivih  or  xvth  centuries.  Yet  the  indefa/igablc 
Ducange  has  dug  out  (Fara.  Byz.  j).  192.)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  (1.  xxxi.  c.  I'W),  and  the  proionoiary  Ogerius  (apud  Wading,  A. 
D.  1279,  No.  4). 
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been  known  as  an  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His  flight  CHAP, 
from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his  freedom ;  ^^^ 
by  his  marriage  ■with  the  governor's  daugliter, he  command- 
ed the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed  the  title  of  des- 
pot, and  founded  a  strong  and  conspicuous  principality  in 
Epirus,  iEtolia,  and  Thessidy,  which  have  ever  been  peopled 
by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vice to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty 
Latins*^  from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a  nation  born 
to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted  them  to 
shew  that  they  might  have  been  useful  friends,  since  they 
could  be  dangei'ous  enemies  :  their  nerves  were  braced  by 
adversity :  whatever  was  learned  or  hbly,  whatever  was  no- 
ble or  valiant,  rolled  away  into  the  independent  states  of 
Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice;  and  a  single  patrician  is 
marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar  herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country, 
would  have  gladly  submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude ; 
and  the  transient  disorders  of  war  would  have  been  oblite- 
rated by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But  peace  was 
banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in  the  disorders  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  Rotnan  emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  - 
they  were  endowed  with  abilities,  were  armed  with  power 
for  the  protection  of  their  subjects  :  their  laws  were  wise, 
and  their  administration  was  simple.  The  Latin  throne  was 
filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the  chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of 
his  licentious  confederates:  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  from  a 
kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled,  by  the  sword  of 
the  barons:  and  their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  ex- 
tended the  ramifications  of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered 
villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the  double  weight 
of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with  temporal  power,  and 
of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by  fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the 
insuperable  bar  of  religion  and  language  for  ever  separated 
the  stranger  and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders  were 
united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of  their  conquest, 

22  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the  hand  of 
prejudice  ard  rc-enrmcnr .  «0£v  twv  xX\6ti  f6iuv  m  A^foj  epyx  Trctpcecvu- 

fixpfictpoii  TSToii  ;7rf|f yi^£To    kxi  Tupcc  -.uto  o'l^xi  rt;y  ^vti*  r,a-xy  xv)j- 
H-epai,  KXi  Toy  x>'>Xti  eix^v  TV  Xoya  7rpeTpi^«fTx, 
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CHAP,    and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  imposed  silence  on  the  captive 
^^^'      land:  their  dispersion  betrayed  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  defects  of  their  discipline  ;  and  some  failures 
and  mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were  not  in- 
vincible. As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred  en- 
creased.  They  murmured;  they  conspired;  and  before  a  year 
of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored,  or  accepted,  the  suc- 
cour of  a  Barbarian,  whose  power  they  had  felt,  and  whose 
gratitude  they  trusted.^-' 
The  Bui-        The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with   a  solemn 
war^A.  D.  ^^^  early  embassy  from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo-John, 
1205.         the  revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Vv^alachians.     He 
deemed  himself  their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal  title  and  an 
holy  banner;  and  in  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy, 
he  might  aspire  to  the  name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice. 
But   Calo-John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  count  of 
Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  successors 
of  Constantine  ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with 
an  haughty  message,  that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon, 
by  touching  with  his  forehead  the  foot-stool  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  His  resentment^"*  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  blood ;  his  cooler  policy  watched  the  rising  dis- 
content of  the  Greeks  ;  affected  a  tender  concern  for  their  suf- 
ferings; and  promised,  that  their  first  struggles  for  freedom 
should  be  supported  by  his  person  and  kingdom.  The  conspi- 
racy was  propagated  by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of 
association  and  secrecy:  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheath 
their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers;  but 
the  execution  v.as  prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor's 
brother,  had  transported  the  flov/er  of  his  troops  beyond  the 
Hellespont.   Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were 
true  to  the  moment  and  the  signal:  and  the  Latins,  without 
arms  or  suspicion,  were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merci- 
less revenge  of  their  slaves.   From  Demotica,  the  first  scene 
of  the  massacre,  the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol 

23  I  here  hep;in  to  vise,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  books  of  the 
Histoire  de  C.  P.  sous  I'Empire  des  Francois,  which  Diicange  has  given  as  a 
supplement  to  Villehardouin  ;  and  which,  in  a  barbarous  style,  deserves  the 
praise  of  ?n  orig'nal  and  classic  work. 

24  In  Calo-J(  hn's  answer  to  the  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and  com- 
plainvs  (Ge&la  Innocent  III.  c.  lUS,  109)  :  he  v/as  cherished  at  Roaie  as  the 
prodigal  son. 
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escaped  to  Aclrianoplc;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  CHAP, 
occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the  furious  mul-  '  " 
titude ;  the  garrisons  that  could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back 
on  each  other  towards  the  metropolis;  and  the  fortresses, 
that  separately  stood  against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  and  of  their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame 
and  feai"  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid 
approach  of  their  Bulgarian  ally ;  and  Calo-John,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the 
Scythian  wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans, 
who  drank,  as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and 
sacrificed  the  Christians  on  the  aliars  of  their  gods.^* 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the  empe- 
ror dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  count  Henry  and 
his  troops;  and  had  Baldwin  expected  the  retui'n  of  his  gal- 
lant brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians, 
he  might  have  encountered  the  invader  vv'ith  equal  numbers 
and  a  decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  March, 
cowardice;  and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  an  hundred 
and  forty  knights,  and  dieir  train  of  archers  and  serjeants. 
The  marshal,  who  dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard 
in  their  march  to  Adrianople;  the  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  count  of  Blois  ;  the  aged  doge  of  Venice  fol- 
lowed with  the  rear;  and  their  scanty  numbers  were  en- 
creased  from  all  sides  by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  under- 
took to  besiege  the  rebels  of  Adrianople ;  and  such  was  the 
pious  tendency  of  the  crusades,  that  they  employed  the  holy 
week  in  pillaging  the  countiy  for  their  subsistence,  and  in 
framing  engines  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-christians. 
But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the 
light  cavalry  of  the  Comans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the 
edge  of  their  imperfect  lines:  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound, 
the  cavalry  should  mount  and  form  ;  but  that  none,  under 
pain  of  death,  should  abandon  themselves  to  a  desultorv  and 
dangerous  pursuit.  This  wise  injunction  v/as  fust  disobewd 
by  tiie  count  of  Blois,  who  involxcd  the  emperor  in  hisrash- 

25  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  hord,  which  encamped  in  the 
xiith  and  xiiith  centuries  i.n  ^he  verge  of  Moldavia.  The  greater  part  were 
Pagans,  but  son.e  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  hord  was  converted  to 
Christianity  (A.  D.  UrO)  by  Lewis  king  of  Hungary. 
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CHAP,  ness  and  ruin.    The-  Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar 
^^^'      school,  fled  before  their  first  charge;  but  after  a  career  of 
two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses  were  almost 
breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied,  and  encompassed 
Defeatand  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The  count  was  slain  on 
Baldwin'^  the  field;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner;  and  if  the  one 
A.D.1205,  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused  to  yield,  their  personal 
^^"      '    bravery  made  a  poor  atonement  for  their  ignorance,  or  neg- 
lect, of  the  duties  of  a  general.^^ 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgarian 
advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction 
of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed, 
if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had  not  displayed  a  cool  courage 
and  consummate  skill;  uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  un- 
common in  those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather 
Retreat  of  than  a  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the 
the  Latins.  ^^.^^  ^^^  faithful  bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  the  camp  he 
difl'used  an  assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realiz- 
ed bv  the  general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained  his  perilous 
station  between  the  city  and  the  Barbarians  :  Villehardouin 
decamped  in  silence,  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  his  master- 
ly retreat  of  three  days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of 
Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand.  In  the  rear  the  marshal 
supported  the  weight  of  the  pursuit ;  in  the  front  he  mode- 
derated  the  impatience  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  wherever  the 
Comans  approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a  line  of  impe- 
netrable spears.  On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld 
the  sea,  the  solitary  town  of  Rodosto,^^  and  their  friends, 
who  had  landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced, 
they  wept ;  but  they  united  their  arms  and  counsels  ;  and, 
in  his  brother's  absence,  count  Henry  assumed  the  regency 
of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity .2* 

26  Nicetas,  frrm  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  cowardice 
of  Daudolo  (p.  38,3)  ;  but  Villehardouin  shares  his  own  glory  with  his  vene- 
rable friend,  qui  vielshonie  ere  et  gote  ne  veoit,  inais  mult  ere  saf^es  et  preus 
et  vigueros  (No.  193). 

27  The  truth  of  geography,  and  the  original  text  of  Villehardouin  (No. 
194),  place  Rodosto  three  days  journey  (trois  journees)  from  Adrianople; 
but  Vigenere,  in  his  version,  has  most  abiurdly  substituted  ^m* /icimm,-  and 
this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducange,  has  entrapped  several  moderns 
vhove  names  I  shall  spare. 

2<3  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  rela'ed  by  Villehardouin  and  Nicefas 
(p.  3B6...416) :  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange  in  his  Observa* 
tic/iis,  and  io  the  cud  of  his  lirst  book. 
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If  the  Comans  withdrew  from  the  summer  heats,  seven  CHAP, 
thousand  Latins,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constan-  ^V^V^ 
tinoplc,  their  brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  suc- 
cess was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium  ;  and  of  the  Imperial  do- 
main, no  more  v.as  left,  than  the  capital,  with  two  or  three 
adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexorable  ;  and  Calo- 
John  respectfully  eluded  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  who  con- 
jured his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and  the  emperor  to 
the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of  Baldwin  was  no 
longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man  :  that  prince  hud  died  Death  of 
in  prison  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  related  j.^j. 
by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of  a  tragic  legend 
will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive  M'as  tempted 
by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  that  his  chaste  re- 
fusal exposed  him  to  the  falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  savage  ;  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  severed 
from  his  body  ;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast  among  the 
carcases  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he  breathed  three 
days,  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey .^^  About 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands,  an 
hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  He 
related  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his 
penance, among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel;  and, 
in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost 
sovereign.  A  short  examination  before  the  Fi-ench  court 
detected  the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death  ;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing 
error  ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  his- 
torians of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortu- 
nate father.^' 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for  the 

2?  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances,  we  may 
prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  1 .  By  the  firm  belief  of  the  French  barons  (\'ille- 
liardouin,  No.  230).  2.  By  the  declaration  of  Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses 
his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor,  quia  debitum  carnis  e.xsolverat  cum  car- 
cere  teneretur  (Gesta  Innocent.  III.  c.  109). 

30  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flexiiish  writers  in 
Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  iii.  9.  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that  were  believed  Uy 
the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  2j'l,  272. 
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CHAP,    exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  ;  and  if- their  captivity  be 

LXI.      prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  and  they  are  treated 

„  .         J  according  to  their  rank  with  humanity  or  honour.   But  the 

Reign  and  °  _  •' 

character  savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  war ;  his 
A  D^l2o'6  pi'isons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silence  ;  and  above 
Aug.  20....  a  year  elapsed  before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the 
Tune  11  '  ^^^th  of  Baldv/in,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry, 
would  consent  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  modera- 
tion was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare  and  ini- 
mitable virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  ea- 
ger to  sieze  or  anticipate  tke  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a 
law  of  succession,  the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple, was  gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, Henry  was  gradually  left  without  an  associate,  as  the 
heroes  of  the  crusade  retired  from  the  world  or  from  the 
war.  The  doge  of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the 
fullness  of  years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin  and  the  defence  of  Thes- 
salonica.  Some  nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service, 
were  reconciled  in  a  personal  interview  between  the  empe- 
ror and  the  king :  they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem 
and  the  common  danger ;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by 
the  nuptial  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince. 
He  soon  deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the 
persuasion  of  some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold 
and  successful  inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope :  the  Bul- 
garians fled  on  his  approach  ;  they  assembled  to  harass  his 
retreat.  On  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  with- 
out v/aiting  for  any  defensive  armour,  he  leaped  on  horse- 
back, couched  his  lance,  and  drove  the  enemies  before  him; 
but  in  the  rash  pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound; 
and  the  head  of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to 
Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the  honours,  without  the  merit,  of 
victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or 
the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Viilehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  ex- 
pire ;  ^^  and  if  he  still  exercised  his  military  office  of  mar- 

31  Viilehardouin,  No.  25f .  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable  conclusion, 
where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  inch  illustrations  of  Ducange. 
The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from  Henry's  two  Epistles  to  Innocent 
III.  (Gcsta,  c.  106,  lOr.) 
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shal  of  Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  in  obli-  CHAP, 
vion.^*  The  character  of  Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his  ar- 
duous situation  :  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  beyond 
the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the  fame  of  a  valiant  knight 
and  a  skilful  commander ;  and  his  courage  was  tempered 
with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  mildness  unknown  to  his 
impetuous  brother.  In  the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  fore- 
most on  shipboard  or  on  horseback  ;  and  though  he  cauti- 
ously provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  drooping 
Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save  and  to  se- 
cond their  fearless  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less  avail  than 
the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their  most  formidable 
adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the  Greek  subjects  invited 
Calo-John  as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he  would  pro- 
tect their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws:  they  were  soon  taught 
to  compare  the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate 
the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  inten- 
tion of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the  cities,  and 
of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Danube.  Many 
towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated :  aii 
heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a  simi- 
lar calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople,  by 
the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of  grief 
and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the  emperor  alone 
had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and  trust  them.  No  more 
than  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  Serjeants  and  archers, 
could  be  assembled  under  his  banner ;  and  with  this  slen- 
der force  he  fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  Avho,  besides 
his  infantr\',  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In 
this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  an  hostile 
and  a  friendly  country  ;  the  remaining  cities  were  preserved 
bv  his  arms ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica 
was  the  last  of  the  evils  which  Calo-John  inflicted  or  sufler- 
ed  :  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent;  and  the  general, 

32  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212,  but  he  probably  died  soon  aftenvards, 
withr.ut  leturningto  France(Ducange,ObservationssurVillehardouin,p.  238). 
His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Boniface,  was  the  ancient  Maximianf<plis, 
which  fl  u  ishtd  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, among  the  cities  of 
Thrace.  ^^NJl.  Kl.) 
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CHAP,    perhaps  the  assassin,  who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
^^^'      ascribed  the  blow  with  general  applause  to  the  lance  of  St. 
Demetrius.^''  After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Hen- 
ry concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor  of  the 
tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.    If 
he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  re- 
served for  himself  and  his  feudatories  ;  and  his  reign,  which 
lasted  only  ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity 
and  peace.     Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and 
Boniface,  he  freely  entrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  state  and  army :  and  this  liberality  of  sen- 
timent and  practice,  was  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  princes 
of  Nice  and  Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce  and  em- 
ploy the  mercenary  valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects  of  eveiy 
nation  and  language  ;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous  to  ac- 
complish the  impracticable  union  of  the  two  churches.  Pela- 
gius,  the  pope's  legate,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and 
sternly  imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. As  the  weaker  party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  con- 
science, and  implored  the  rights  of  toleration :  "  Our  bodies," 
they  said,  "  are  Csesar's,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God." 
The  persecution  was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  empe- 
ror ;  ^^  and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poi- 
soned by  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  con- 
temptible idea  of  the  sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.    His 
valour  was  a  vulgar  attribute,  which  he  shared  v/ith  ten 
thousand  knights  ;  but  Henry  possessed  the  superior  cou- 
rage to  oppose,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  he  presumed 
to  place  his  throne  on  the  right-hand  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
this  presumption  excited  the  sharpest  censure  of  pope  Inno- 

'  cent  the  third.  By  a  salutary  edict,  one  of  the  first  examples 

of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  he  prohibited  the  alienation  of 

33  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the  canons  of 
■    the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contauied  a  divine  ointinent  which  distilled  daily  and 

stupendous  miracles  (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii.  4). 

34  Acropolita  (c.  17.)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the  tole- 
ration of  Henry  ('£f  fJ  as  he  calls  him)>  aXvocovcx,  Kdrsro^so-s. 
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hefs  ;  many  of  the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning  to  Europe,  CHAP, 
resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for  a  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral reward  ;  these  holy  lands  were  immediately  dis- 
charged from  military  service  ;  and  a  colony  of  soldiers 
would  have  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  college  of 
priests.^* 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  defence  Peter  of 
of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend  Bo-  emperor  of 
niface.  In  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  the  male  Constauti- 
line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct.  Cut  their  sister  A.D.'l2ir, 
Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  April  9. 
numerous  progeny ;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married 
Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  champion  of 
the  cross.  By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  the  ba- 
rons of  Romania  would  have  acquired  the  forces  of  a  neigh- 
bouring and  warlike  kingdom  ;  but  the  prudent  Andrew  re- 
vered the  laws  of  succession  ;  and  the  princess  Yolande, 
Avith  her  husband  Peter  of  Couvtenay,  count  of  Auxerre, 
was  invited  by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  royal  birth  of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his  mother, 
recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of 
their  king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions  were 
ample,  and,  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  the 
soldiers  and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his 
zeal  and  valour.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  u 
French  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  but  prudence  must  pity, 
rather  than  envy,  his  treacherous  and  imaginary  greatness. 
To  assert  and  adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or 
mortgage  the  best  of  his  patrimon)^  By  these  expedients, 
the  liberality  of  his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
national  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, pope  Honorius  the  third  was  persuaded  to  crown  the 
successor  of  Constantine  ;  but  he  performed  the  ceremony 
in  a  church  without  the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply 
or  to  bestow  any  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capi- 

35  See  the  reign  cf  Henry,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  i.  c.  35...41.1.  ii. 
c.  1  ..22),  who  is  much  indebted  to  tlic  Epistles  cf  A\e  Popes.  Le  Beau  (Hist, 
du  Bas-Empire,  toni.  sx'i.  p.  120. ..122.)  has  found,  perhaps  in  Dcu  ren.an, 
some  laws  of  Henr>-,  which  determined  the  sewice  of  fiefi,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  emperor. 
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CHAP,   tal  of  the  empire.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport 
^^^^^^  Peter  and  his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the  empress, 
with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace  ;  but  they 
required,  as  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should  recov- 
er Durazzo  from  the  despot  of  Epirus.    Michael  Angelus, 
or  Comnenus,  the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the 
succession  of  his  power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legi- 
timate brother,  who  already  threatened  and  invaded  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  Latins.  After  discharging  his  debt  by  a 
fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thes- 
salonica.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus  :  the 
passes  were  fortified  ;  his  provisions  exhausted :  he  was  de- 
layed and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  negociation ;  and,  after 
His  capti-   Peter  of  Courtenay  and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested 
death"        ^"  ^  banquet,  the  French  troops,  without  leaders  or  hopes, 
A.  D.  1217  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms  for  the  delusive  promise 
of  mercy  and  bread.  The  Vatican  thundered ;  and  the  im- 
pious Theodore  was  threatened  v/ith  the  vengeance  of  earth 
and  heaven  ;  but  the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were 
forgotten,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope  are  confined  to  the 
imprisonment  of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by 
the  deliverance  of  the  priest  and  a  promise  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience, than  he  pardoned  and  protected  the  despot  of  Epi- 
rus.    His  peremptory  commands  suspended  the  ardour  of 
the  Venetians  and  the  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  natural  or  untimely  death  ^^  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was 
released  from  his  hopeless  captivity.^^ 
Robertem-      The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the 
jjeior  ot      la^yf^i  sovereiprn,  of  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed 
nople,         the  proclamation  of  a  nev/  emperor.    Before  her  death,  and 
12'^8  ~   ^"  ^^^  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Latin  princes  of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to 

36  Acropolita  (c.  14.)  affirms,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the  sword 
(f^yov  i-Lcc^cit^Xi  ycvecrS-ui):  but  froin  his  durk  expression-,  I  should  c-'n- 
chide  a  previous  captivity,  »5  -STXyra.?  ec^Oijv  6^eQ-i^ara,ii  Tromifrcii  ervv  Trxirt 
c-y.evitri.  The  Chrr:;iicle  of  Auxerre  deiays  the  t!n::ei  r's  dea.li  nil  the  year 
1219  ;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighbovirliood  of  Courtenay. 

37  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Coiir'enay,  in  Duca-.ige  (Hist,  de 
C.  P.  I.  ii.  c.  22..  .28),  who  feebly  strive;:  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  ths  Ciuperor 
by  Honorius  III. 
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the  barons  of  Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  pro-    CHAP, 
longed  the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  su- 
perseded by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren.    The  first  of 
these,  Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mother 
the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the 
substance  of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire  ;  and 
on  his  refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and 
Yolande,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warn- 
ed by  his  father's  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and  secure 
joui'ney  through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube  :  a  passage 
was  opened  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary; and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  his  reign  was  an  sera  of 
calamity  and  disgi-ace  j  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
New  France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice 
and  Epirus.    After  a  victor)-,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy 
rather  than  his  courage,  Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Thessalonica,  expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  the  marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the  walls 
of  Adrianople  ;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  fourth 
name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
pro\ince  were  swept  away  by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  trium- 
phant reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues  both 
of  peace  and  war.    Under  his  discipline  the  swords  of  the 
French  mercenaries  were  the  most  eflTectual  instrument  of 
his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their 
country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising  as- 
cendant of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Candia, 
and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious  succours  of  the 
West.  Once  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an  army 
against  Vataces  ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran 
knights,  the  last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  less 
painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence  of  his 
Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the  weakness  of  the  empe- 
ror and  of  the  empire.  His  personal  misfortunes  will  prove 
the  anarchy  of  the  government  and  the  ferociousness  of  the 
times.   The  amorous  youth  had  neglected  his  Greek  bride. 
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the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  introduce  into  the  palace  a  beau- 
tiful maid,  of  a  private,  though  noble,  family  of  Artois ;  and 
her  mother  had  been  tempted  by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to 
forfeit  her  engagements  with  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His 
love  was  converted  into  rage  ;  he  assembled  his  friends, 
forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the  mother  into  the  sea,  and 
inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  the  wife  or  concubine 
of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punishing  the  offender,  the  ba- 
rons avowed  and  applauded  the  savage  deed,^^  which,  as  a 
prince  and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  should 
forgive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore  the  jus- 
tice or  compassion  of  the  pope  :  the  emperor  was  coolly  ex- 
horted to  return  to  his  station ;  before  he  could  obey,  he 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and  impotent  resent- 
ment.^^ 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  valour  could  ascend 
from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolv- 
ed to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or  Amaury.  She 
was  given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Cham- 
pagne, by  the  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, who  named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of 
the  Holy  Land.'*''  In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  an  hundred 
thousand  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  by  him  the  siege 
of  Damietta  was  achieved ;  and  the  subsequent  failure  was 
justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate.  After 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Frederic  the  second,*'  he 
was  provoked  by  the  emperor's  ingratitude  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  church;  and  though  advanced 
in  life  and  despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John 
of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of  Christendom^ 


38  Marinus  Sanutus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  18.  p.  73.)  is  s» 
much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it  in  his  margin 
as  a  bonum  exemplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  damsel  for  the  lawful  wife 
of  Robert. 

39  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C,  P.  1.  iii.  c.  1...12). 

40  Rex  igitur  Francive,  deliberatione  habita  respondit  nuntiis,  se  daturiim 
hoiriinem  Syris  partibiis  aptum  ;  in  armisprobum  fpreux),\n  bellis securuni, 
in  agendis  pi-ovidunci,  Johannem  comitem  Brennensem.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fide- 
lium, 1.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.4.  p.  205.  Matthew  Paris,  p.  159. 

41  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  380. ..385.)  discusses  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  II.  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  and  the  double 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 
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In  the  seven  years  of  bis  brother's  reign^  Baldwin  of  Cour-  CHAP, 
tenav  had  no!;  emerg'^d  fiom  a  st^te  of  thiluhood,  and  the 
barons  of  Romania  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  placing  the 
sceptre  in  the  hand^;  of  a  man  and  aa  hei'o.  The  veteran 
king  of  Jerusalem  mlg')*.  have  disdained  the  name  and  oflice 
of  regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him  for  his  life  with  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition,  that 
Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter,  and  succeed  at 
a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  expecta- 
tion, both  of  the  Gre>eks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  re- 
nown, the  choice,  and  the  presence  of  John  of  Brienne:  and 
they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and  vigorous  age 
of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  hir.  size  and  statuiT,  which 
surpassed  the  common  measure  of  maTikind.'*^  But  avarice, 
and  the  love  of  ease,  appeared  to  have  chilled  the  ardour  of 
enterprise  :  his  troops  were  disbanded,  and  two  years  rolled 
away  v.ithoat  action  or  honour,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces  emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan 
king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  and 
land,  with  an  arm)  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  ships  of  war  ;  while  the  entire  force  of  the 
Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  knights, 
and  a  small  addition  of  Serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble  to 
relate,  tliat  instead  of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a 
sally  at  the  head  of  his  ciivahy ;  and  that  of  forty-eight  squa- 
drons of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped  from  the 
edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his  example,  the  in- 
fantry and  the  citizens  boarded  the  vessels  that  anchored 
close  to  the  walls;  and  twenty-five  were  dragged  in  triumph 
into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  At  the  summons  of  the 
emperor,  the  vassais  and  allies  armed  in  her  defence ;  broke 
through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their  passage  ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second  victory  over  the 
same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of  the  age,  John  of  Bri- 
enne is  compared  to  Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas  Machabae- 
us:"*^  but  ihcir  citdit,  and  his  glory,  receives  some  abate- 

42  Acr'^pnlita,  c.  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and  educated 
at  Cons',  uirinople.  In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  .cars  old,  his  father  brcjke 
the  l.atMi  chuii.,  left  a  bjjlendid  fortune,  and  escaped  to  d»e  Greek  aourt  of 
Nice,  where  hision  was  raised  to  ihe  h'.gl'.cst  honours. 

^l  Philip  Mcmkes,  bishop  of  Tournay  (  A.  D.  1274...l!J82),  hasconipc  sed 
a  poem,  or  m  her  a  i,triiigof  versts,  in  bud  old  Flemish  trench,  on  the  Latit^ 
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CHAP,  ment  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions  ;  and  the  dying  mo- 
narch was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar."*"* 

n^']r'D         ^^^  ^^^  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  dis- 
1237,      cover  the  nairie  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin  ;  who  had 

^^^A^^D^  attained  the  age  of  military  service,  and  wlio  succeeded  to 
1261,  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adoptive  father.^* 
J"  y  --  •  "Yhe  royal  youth  was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suit- 
able to  his  temper;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts, 
of  the  pope  more  es]:)ec:aily,  and  of  the  king -of  France;  ta 
excite  their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress  j 
and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  sinking  empire.  He  thrice  repeated  these  mendicant 
visits,,  in  which  he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay  and  postpone 
his  return;  of  the  five-and-twenty  yeai's  of  his  reign,  a  great- 
er number  were  spent  abroad  than  at  home;  and  in  no  place 
did  the  emperor  deem  himself  less  free  and  secure,  than  in 
his  native  country,  and  his  capital.  On  some  public  occa- 
sions, his  vanity  might  be  soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus, 
aiid  by  the  honours  of  the  purple  ;  and  at  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  when  Frederic  the  second  was  excommunicat- 
ed and  deposed,  his  Oriental  colleague  was  enthroned  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  pope.  But  how  often  was  the  exile,  the 
vagrant,  the  Imperial  beggar,  humbled  with  scorn,  insulted 
with  pity,  and  degraded  ia  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
nations  ?  In  his  first  visit  to  England,  he  was  stopped  at 
Dover,  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that  he  should  presume, 
v/ilhout  leave,  to  enter  an  independent  kingdom.  After  some 
delay,  Baldwin  however  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney, was  entertained  v/ith  cold  civility,  and  thankfully  depart- 

crmperors  of  Constantinople,  wliich  Ducange  has  published  at  the  end  of  Ville- 
laanlouin  ;  bee  p.  224.  for  the  prowess  of  John  of  Brienne. 

N'Ate,  Ec!:or,  RoU'ne  Ogiers 

Ne  Judas  Machabeus  U  s'lers 

Taut  ne  fit  d'ariues  en  estors 

Com  fist  li  Rois  Jehans  eel  jors 

Et  il  defers  et  il  dedans 

La  parii  sa  force  et  ses  sens 

Et  li  hardiment  qu'il  avoit. 

44  See  the  reign  of  Johnde  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iii.  c, 
13...26. 

45  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  cvpulsion  from  Constantinople,  is 
Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  1...34.  the  end  I.  v.  c.  1...33. 
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ed  with  a  present  of  seven  hundred  marks.''^  From  the  ava-   chap. 
rice  of  Rome,  he  could  only  obtain  the  proclamation  of  a      ^^^" 
crusade  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences ;  a  coin,  whose  cur- 
rency was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and  indiscriminate 
abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes  recommended  him  to  the 
generosity  of  his  cousin  Lewis  the  ninth;  but  the  martial  zeal 
of  the  saint  was  diverted  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and 
Palestine;  and  tlie  public  and  private  poverty  of  Baldwin  was 
alleviated,  for  a  moment,  b}-  tlie  alienation  of  the  marquisate 
of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of  Courtenay,  the  last  remains  of 
his  inheritance.''^  By  such  shameful  or  ruinous  expedients,  he 
once  more  returned  to  Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirtv  thou- 
sand soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Greeks.  His  first  dispatches  to  France  and  Eng- 
land announced  his  victories  and  his  hopes:  he  had  reduced 
the  country  round  the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days 
journey ;  and  if  he  succeeded  against  an  important  though 
nameless,  city  (most  probably  Chiorli),  the  frontier  would 
be  safe  and  the  passage  accessible.    But  these  expectations 
(if  Baldwin  was  sincere)  quickly  vanished  like  a  dream;  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful 
hands  ;  and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  protected 
by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Turks  and  Comans.  To 
secui'e  the  former,  he  consented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the 
unbelieving  sultan  of  Cogni ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  com- 
plied with  their  Pagan  rites  ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between 
the  two  armies ;  and  the  contracting  partiestasted  eachother's 
blood,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity.^^  In  the  palace  or  prison 
of  Constantinople,  the  successor  of  Augustus  demolished 
the  vacant  houses  for  winter-fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from 
the  churches  for  the  daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some  usu- 
rious loans  were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants 

46  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  tvro  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  English  court, 
p.  396. 637 :  his  return  to  Greece  annata  manu,  p.  4.07 :  his  letters  of  his  no- 
iiien  formidabile,  kc.  p.  481  (a  passage  which  had  escaped  Ducange) :  his 
cxjiulsion,  p.  850. 

■IT  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay  (Du- 
cange,  1.  iv.  c.  23).  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  rjyal  demesne,  but  granted  Ibr  a 
tirm  (cngagfj  to  the  family  of  Boulainvilliers.  Cour;enay,  in  the  election  of 
Kemours  in  tlie  Isle  dc  France,  is  a  town  of  900  inhabilants  v.lth  the  rerrains 
of  a  castle  (Mclan,:;es  tires  d'une  grand  Bibliotheque,  toni.  xlv.  p.  74. ..77. 

48  Joiuville,  p.  104.  cdit.du  Louvre.  A  Conian  prince,  who  died  without 
Jiaptism,  wasburled  at  the  gates  of  C:ns:an:inople  with  a  live  retinue  of  blavis 
£Hd  horses. 
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CKAP.  of  Italy;  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice 
^^^  as  the  security  for  a  debt.^^  Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
are  positive  evils  ;  but  wealth  is  relative  ;  and  a  prince,  who 
would  be  rich  in  a  private  station,  may  be  exposed  by  the 
encrease  of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of 
poverty. 
The  holy  gut  in  dils  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and  empire  v>^ere 
thoras.^  stiil  possessed  of  an  ideal  tieasure,  v/bich  drew  its  fantastic 
value  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
merit  of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  fre- 
quent division;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might 
shed  some  suspicion  on  the  fragm.ents  that  were  produced 
in  the  East  and  West.  But  another  relic  of  the  Passion  was 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  chi'.pei  or  Constantinople;  and  the 
crown  of  diorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  oi  Christ 
was  equally  precious  and  authentic.  It  had  formerly  been 
the  practice  of  the  Egvptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  security, 
the  mummies  of  their  parents;  and  both  their  honour  and 
religion  were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the 
barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  gold,^°  on  the  credit 
of  the  holy  crown:  they  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
contract;  and  a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook 
to  satisfy  their  impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic 
should  be  lodged  at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute  property, 
if  it  were  not  redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term. 
The  barons  apprised  their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and 
impending  loss;  and  as  the  empire  could  not  afford  a  ransom 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to 
snatch  the  prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with 
more  honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian king.5'  Yet  the  negociation  was  attended  with  some 
delicacy.     In  the  purchase  of  relics,  the  saint  would  have 

49  Samit.  ?ecrer.  Fidel.  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  73. 

50  Under  the  words,  Puparus,  Perperr,  Hyptrperum ,  Ducange  is  short  and 
vague :  Mone'ze  gew.is.  From  a  coiTi'.pt  passage  of  Guntheriis  (Hist.  C.  P.  c. 
8.  p.  10),  I  guess,  that  the  Perpera  was  the nuiTmus aureus, the  fourth  part  of 
a  mark  of  silver,  or  abouc  ten  shillings  sterling  in  value.  In  lead,  it  would  he 
too  contcViiptible. 

51  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.  from  Constantinople  to  Pa- 
ris, see  Diicange  (Hist.de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  ll..;14, 24.  35.)  and  Fleury  (Hist. 
Jlccles.  torn.  xvii.  p-  201. ..204)- 
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started  at  the  guilt  of  simony;  but  if  the  mode  of  expression  CHAP, 
were  changed,  he  might  lawfully  repay  the  debt,  accept  the  ^'^^" 
gift,  and  acknowledge  the  obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two 
Dominicans,  were  dispatched  to  Venice,  to  redeem  and  re- 
ceive the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  and  the  gallies  of  Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  box^ 
they  recognised  the  seals  of  the  doge  and  l.arons,  which  were 
applied  on  a  shrine  of  silver:  and  within  this  shrine,  the 
monument  of  the  Passion  was  inclosed  in  a  golden  vase. 
The  reluctant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power:  the 
emperor  Frederic  granted  a  free  and  honourable  passage ; 
the  court  of  France  advanced  as  far  as  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, to  meet  with  devotion  this  inestimable  relic:  it  was 
boine  in  triumph  through  Paris  by  the  king  himself,  bare- 
foot, and  in  his  shirt;  and  a  free  gift  of  ten  thousand  marks 
of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this 
transaction  tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer  with  the 
same  generosity  the  remaining  furniture  of  his  chapel  ;^2  a 
large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true  cross;  the  babv-linen 
of  the  Son  of  God;  the  lance,  the  spunge,  and  the  chain,  of 
his  Passion;  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of  the  skull  of  St. 
John  the  baptist.  For  the  reception  of  these  spiritual  trea- 
sures, twenty  thousand  marks  were  expended  by  St.  Louis 
on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on  which 
the  muse  of  Boileau  hiis  bestowed  a  comic  immortalitv. 
The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  human  testimon}',  must  be  admitted  by 
those  >vho  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  perform- 
ed. About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer 
was  touched  and  cured  by  an  holy  prickle  of  the  holy 
crown :*^  the  prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  en- 
lightened Christians  of  France;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily 
disproved,  except  by  those  who  are  armed  with  a  general 
antidote  against  religious  credulity.*^ 

52  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  Blbliolheqvic,  torn,  xli'.i.  p.  201  ..205.  The 
Lutriii  of  Boileau  e.\lubits  'lie  inside,  the  soul  and  iruimers  of '.iie  Sainte  Cha- 
pdlt ;  and  many  facts  reLtive  to  the  iiisiit-.i-iou  are  collected  and  explained  bv 
his  coiiiineu.ators.  Brossetic  ar.d  dc  Si.  Maic. 

5.J  It  was  pcrfcrined  A.  D.  1656,  jViarch  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pasc?l ;  and 
thai  siij.Hirlur  genius,  ui'h  Arnuuid,  Niccje,  ike.  were  on  the  spot  to  believe  and 
attest  a  miracle  wh.ch  conf.'Unuid  the  JcbUits.ar.d  saved  Port  Royal  (Oeuvres 
de  Racine,  toni  vi.  j).  176  ..187  in  hiseloqiieni  Hisr^ry  of  Port  P..o)a:). 

54  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  ZIV.  c.  Z7 .  Oeuvres,  toni.  ix.  p.  178,  179.) 
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The  Latins  of  Constantinople**  -were  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed and  pressed:  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  ene- 
mies; and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior 
arms  and  policy  of  Vataces  emperor  of  Nice.  From  the 
Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  under  his  reign:  and  the  events  of  every 
campaign  extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong 
cities  of  the  iiills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians;  and  their  kingdom  was  circumscribed 
by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans  could  no 
longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the 
West,  should  presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of 
the  purple ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the  colour 
of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appellation 
of  despot.  His  own  subjects  were  .exasperated  by  his  base- 
ness and  incapacity:  they  implored  the  protection  of  their 
supreme  lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thes- 
salonica  was  united  to  the  empire  of  Nice;  and  Vataces 
reigned  without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit 
and  power;  and  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it 
should  seem  that  the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without 
reluctance  the  Latin  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death 
of  Vataces,  the  short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son, 
and  the  helpless  infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended 
the  restoration  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall 
explain  their  domestic  revolutions;  in  this  place,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  young  prince  was  oppressed 
by  the  ambition  of  his  guardian  and  colleague  Michael  Pa- 
lasologus,  who  displa3'ed  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong 
to  the  foimder  of  anew  dynar^ty.  The  emperor  Baldwin  had 
flattered  himself,  that  he  might  recover  some  provinces  or 

strives  to  iP.valiJate  the  facf:  hut  PItime  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  484),  with 
more  skill  and  success,  siczes  the  battery,  and  turns  the  cannon  against  his 
enemies. 

55  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange  :  but  of  the  Greek  conquests  he  has 
dro])i)cd  many  circun'.stai^ces,  which  may  be  recovered  from  the  large  history 
of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three  first  books  of  Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  two 
^vritcrs  of  the  Byzantine  scries,  v.'ho  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
learned  e;litors,  Leo  Allatius  at  Rome,  and  John  Bcivin  in  the  Aradeiiiy  crf 
Ijiscri^nioiis  cf  Paris. 
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cities  b)-  an  impotent  ncgociation.  His  ambassadors  were  CHAP. 
dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery  and  contempt.  At  every  ^^^• 
place  which  they  named,  Palaologus  alleged  some  special 
reason,  which  rendered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes  :  in 
the  one  he  was  born;  in  another  he  had  been  first  promoted 
to  military  command;  and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and 
hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the  chace.  "  And  what 
"  then  do  you  propose  to  give  us?"  said  the  astonished  de- 
puties. "  Nothing,"  replied  the  Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of  land. 
"  If  your  master  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  pay  me  as  an 
"  annual  tribute,  the  sum  which  he  receives  from  the  trade 
"  and  customs  of  Constantinople.  On  these  terms,  I  may 
"  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he  refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ig- 
"  norant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I  trust  the  event  to  God  and 
"  my  sword."^^  An  expedition  against  the  despot  of  Epirus 
w^as  the  first  prelude  of  his  arms.  If  a  victory  was  followed 
by  a  defeat;  if  the  race  of  the  Comneni  or  Angeli  survived 
in  those  mountains  his  efforts  and  his  reign;  the  captivity  of 
Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of  the 
most  active  and  powerful  vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchv. 
The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of 
their  naval  wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce 
of  the  East.  Pride  and  interest  attached  the  Venetians  to 
the  defence  of  Constantinople :  their  rivals  were  tempted  to 
promote  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
Genoese  v/ith  the  schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Latin  church.  ^^ 

Intent  on  tliis  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  Constan- 
in  person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of  covi^cd'^ 
Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  Latins  were  driven  from  their'')  ^^^ 
last  possessions:  he  assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of     a.  D. 

Galata ;   and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who     ^^^^' 
I  Ml-  ui  I.  r   1  July  25. 

proved  unwilhng,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  ot  the  metro- 
polis. The  next  spring,  his  favourite  general,  Alexius  Stra- 
tegopulus,  whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Casar, 
passed  the  Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  horse  and  some 

56  George  Acropolira,  c.  78.  p.  89,  90.  edit.  Paris. 

57  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  and  suc- 
cour of  the  GenocEe;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J.  V'illani 
(Chrori.  1.  vi.  c.71.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  \iii.  j).  202, 
203.)  and  William  de  Nangis  (Annalesde  St.  Louis,  p.  248.  in  the  Louvre 
Joinville),  two  impartial  foreigners;  and  Urbun  IV^  threatened  to  dej-.rive 
Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 
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CHAP,   infantry,*^  on  a  secret  expedition.  His  instructions  enjoined 

T  V  T  • 

liim  to  approach,  to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any 
doubtful  or  dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city.  The  ad- 
jacent territory  between  the  Proponlis  and  the  Black  Sea, 
was  cultivated  by  an  hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws, 
exercised  in  arms,  uncertain  in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined 
by  language,  religion,  and  present  advantage,  to  the  party  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the  volunteer ^^^'^  and  by  their 
free  service,  the  army  of  Alexius,  with  the  regulars  of 
Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries,^^  was  augmented  to  the 
number  of  five-and-tv,-enty  thousand  men.  By  the  ardour  of 
the  volunteers,  and  by  his  own  ambition,  the  Csesar  was  sti- 
mulated to  disobey  the  precise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the 
just  confidence  that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and  re- 
ward. The  v/eakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the  distress 
and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to  the  observation  of 
the  volunteers:  and  they  represented  the  present  moment 
as  the  most  propitious  to  surprise  and  conquest.  A  rash 
youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Venetian  colony,  had  sailed 
away  with  thirty  galiies  and  the  best  of  the  French  knights, 
on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues ;  and  the  remaining  Latins 
were  without  strength  or  suspicion.  They  were  informed 
that  Alexius  had  passed  the  Hellespont;  but  their  appre- 
hensions were  lulled  by  the  smallness  of  his  original  num- 
bers; and  their  imprudence  had  not  watclied  the  subsequent 
encrease  of  his  army.  If  he  left  his  main  body  to  second 
and  support  his  operations,  he  might  advance  unperceived 
in  the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While  some  applied 
scaling-ladders  to  the  lov/est  part  of  the  walls,  they  were 
secure  of  an  old  Greek,  M^ho  would  introduce  their  compa- 
nions through  a  subterraneous  passage  into  his  house;  they' 
could  soon   on  tiie  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 

58  Some  prec^iutions  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant  numbers; 
the  8U0  soldiers  ct"  Nicevas,  the  25,000  of  Sj^andugivio  (apud  Diicange,  1.  v.  c. 
24)  ;  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropclita,  and  the  numerous  army  of  JWi- 
chael,  in  the  Episiles  of  Pope  Urban  IV    (i.  129). 

59  &c>^y;[A.ctTcifiet,  Thev  are  debcribed  and  named  by  Pachvmer  (1.  ii.  c 
U). 

60  It  is  needless  to  seek  these  Comans  in  the  desartacf  Tartary,  or  even  of 
Mo!da\'ia.  A  part  of  the  hord  liaa  submitted  to  J-^hn  Vataces,  and  was 
probably  settled  as  u  nursery  of  si  Idiers  on  some  wastelands  of  Thrace  (Can- 
tacuzen,  1.  i.e.  2). 
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golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed;  and  the  con-  CHAP, 
queror  would  be  In  the  heart  of  the  cit) ,  before  the  Latins  ^'^^ 
were  conscious  of  their  danger.  After  some  debate,  the  Cae- 
sar resigned  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  volunteers;  they 
were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful;  and  in  describing  the  plan, 
I  have  already  related  the  execution  and  success. '^^  But  no 
sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate, 
than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness ;  he  paused,  he  deli- 
berated; till  the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forwards, 
by  the  assurance  that  in  retreat  lay  tlie  greatest  and  most 
inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars  in  firm 
array,  the  Conians  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides ;  an 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution.  The  Greeks  of 
Constantinople  remembered  their  native  sovereigns;  the 
Genoese  merchants  their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes; 
every  quarter  was  in  arms ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a 
general  acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael 
"  and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans  !"  Their 
rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound ;  but  the  most 
pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  deserted,  perhaps,  with  more 
pleasure  than  regret;  he  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  returning 
from  a  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia.  Constan- 
tinople was  irrecoverably  lost;  but  the  Latin  emperor  and 
the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian  gal- 
lies,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Eubcea,  and  afterwards  for 
IttUv,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  entertained  by  the  pope 
and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity.  From 
the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  consumed  thir- 
teen years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  res- 
toration ;  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth  ;  nor  was 
his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three  for- 
mer pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son  Philip 
was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire ;  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
daughter  Catherine  were  transported  by  her  marriage  to 

61  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  hy  the  Latins :  the  conquest  is 
described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks ;  by  Acropolita  ( c.  85),  Pachy- 
mer  (I.  ii.  c.  26,  27),  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  iv.  c.  1,  2).  See  Uucanjc,  H'St. 
deC.P.l.v.c.l9...27. 
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CHAP.  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair  king  of 
France.  The  house  of  Courtenay  was  represented  in  the  fe- 
male line  by  successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name, 
modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion. ^^ 
General  After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to 

quences  of  Palestine  and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 
the  cru-  without  revolving  the  general  consequences  on  the  countries 
that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that  were  the  actors, 
of  these  memorable  crusades.^'  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the 
Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  the 
memory,  was  erazed  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never 
tempted  by  a  prophane  desire  to  study  the  laws  or  language 
of  the  idolaters ;  nor  did  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners receive  the  slightest  alteration  from  their  intercourse 
in  peace  and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the  West. 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who 
were  only  vain,  shewed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflex- 
ible. In  the  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they 
emulated  the  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics,  of  their  antago- 
nists. The  modern  literature  of  the  West  they  might  justly 
despise ;  but  its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the  rights 
of  man;  and  some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life 
were  adopted  from  the  French.  The  correspondence  of 
Constantinople  and  Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  La- 
tin tongue;  and  several  of  the  fathers  and  classics  were  at 
length  honoured  with  a  Greek  version.^^  But  the  national 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Orientals  were  inflamed  by 
persecution;  and  the  reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  se- 
paration of  the  two  churches. 

62  See  the  three  last  books  (1.  v...viii),  and  the  genealogical  tables  of  Du- 
cange.  In  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople  was  James  de 
Baux,  di:ke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son  of  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Catherine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Philip,  son  of 
Baldwin  II.  (Uucange,  1.  viii.  c.  37,  38.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  left  any 
posterity. 

63  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  Franks  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  unknown  (Prolegom. 
ad  Geograph).  Had  he  not  disdained  the  Latin  language,  how  easily  might 
the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and  interpreters  ? 

64  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into  Greek, 
is  given  by  Huet  (de  Interpretati(»ne  et  de  Claris  Interpretibus,  p.  131. ..135). 
MaximusPlanudes,amonkof  Constantinople  (A.  D.  1327...1353.)  has  trans- 
lated Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  the  Metamorphoses  and 
Heroides  of  Ovid,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grarc.  torn.  x.  p.  533). 
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If  we  compare,  at  the  sera  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of   chap. 
Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  de-      ^'■^^• 
grees  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  ^■^"^''^^*^ 
must  be  content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Their  successive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active 
and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals, 
who  at  that  time  were   in  a  stationarv  or  rctrogade  state. 
With  such  a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the 
most  early  and  essential  benefits  from  a  series  of  events 
which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and 
introduced  them  to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
more  cultivated  regions  of  the  East.    The  first  and  most 
obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  arts 
which  are  strongly  prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the 
calls  of  necessity,  and  the  gratification  of  the  sense  or  vanit\'. 
Among  the  crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pil- 
grim might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  refinements  of 
Cairo  and  Constantinople:  the  first  importer  of  wind-mills** 
was  the  benefactor  of  nations ;  and  if  such  blessings  are  en- 
joyed without  any  grateful  remembrance,  history  has  con- 
descended to  notice  the  more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and 
sugar,  which  were  transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and 
Egypt.  But  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins  were  more 
slowly  felt  and  supplied ;  the  ardour  of  studious  curiosity 
was  awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more  recent 
events:  and,  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  they  viewed  with 
careless  indifference  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
bians. Some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal  know- 
ledge might  be  imparted  in  practice  and  in  figures;  necessity 
miglit  produce  some  Interpreters  for  the  grosser  business  of 
merchants  and  soldiers;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals 
had  not  diffused  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  languages 
in  the  schools  of  Europe.*^*   If  a  similar  principle  of  religion 
repulsed  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,  it  should  have  excited 
their  patience  and  curiosity  to  understand  the  original  text 

65  Windmills,  first  invented  in  the  dry  cnunrry  of  Asia  Minor,  were  iifcJ 
in  Norniaudy  as  early  as  the  year  1105  (Vie  i)rlvte  des  Francois,  torn,  i  p. 
42,  4v>.  Ducange,  G1<jss.  La*in.  torn.  iv.  p.  474). 

66  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacon  (BiographiaBritannica,  vrl  i.  p. 
418-  Kip,)is's  edition).  If  Bacon  hitn.-elf,  'r  Gcrbert,  understond  s-.niie 
Greek,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce  of  the  Eabt. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Gospel;  and  the  same  grammar  would  have  unfolded 
the  sense  of  Plato  and  the  beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  disdained 
the  speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects;  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  the  only  treasures  which  the  natives  might  en- 
joy without  rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle  was  indeed  the  oracle 
of  the  Western  universities;  but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aris- 
totle; and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  fountain-head,  his 
Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and  remote  version 
from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.  The  principle  of 
the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was 
ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of 
Greece  and  Palestine;^'''  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and 
foilov.^ed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  f  isions.  The  belief  of 
the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice 
by  new  superstitions;  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last 
abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry, 
flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active 
spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and 
religion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times 
of  darkaess,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of 
absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire 
insensibly  mingled  with  the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the 
embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the 
age  of  Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order  and 
stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of 
invaders,  the  Normans,  Saracens,^^  and  Hungarians  who  re- 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former 
state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or 
conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Christeindom:  the  tide  of  civil- 
ization, which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flov/  with  a  steady 

67  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz  (OeuvresdeFontetielle,  torn. 
V.  p.  458.)  a  master  of  tlie  history  of  the  middle  ages.  I  shall  only  instance  tlie 
pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  tiight  of  the  house  of  Loretto,  which  were 
both  derived  from  Palestine. 

63  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  Barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to  their 
wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  sole  purjjOie  was  t» 
plunder  and  destroy. 
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and  accelerated  course;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  CHAP, 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  ^'^^• 

Great  was  the  increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during 
the  two  hundred  years  of  the  crusades;  and  some  philoso- 
phers have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy 
wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than  for- 
warded the  maturity  of  Europe.^^  The  lives  and  labours  of 
millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  East,  would  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  improvement  of  their  na- 
tive country:  the  accumulated  stock  of  industry  and  wealth 
would  have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade ;  and  the 
Latins  would  have  been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure 
and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates  of  the  East. 
In  one  respect  I  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  opera- 
lion  of  the  crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as 
in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  was  chained  to  the  soil,  without  freedom,  or  pro- 
perty, or  knowledge;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively  small,  alone  de- 
served the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This  oppressive  sys- 
tem was  supported  by  the  arts  of  the  clergy  and  the  swords 
of  the  barons.  The  authority  of  the  priests  operated  in  the 
darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote:  they  prevented  the  total 
extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  the  times, 
sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the  independence, 
rapine,  and  discoi'd,  of  the  feudal  lords  were  unmixed  with 
any  semblance  of  good;  and  every  hope  of  industry  and 
improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  mra-tial 
aristocracy.  Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  (Gothic 
edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades. 
The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their  race 
was  often  extinguished,  in  these  costly  and  perilous  expe- 
ditions. Their  poverty  extorted  from  their  pride  those 
charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artifi- 
cer, and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the 
luost  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community.  The  con- 

69  On  this  interesting  siilijcct,  the  progrcssof  society  in  Eitrcpe,  a  strong  ray 
of  philosophic  liglii  has  broi%.e  i'roni  Scoilaiid  in  ojr  owfi  tinit-s ;  and  it  is  with 
private,  as  well  as  public  re^prd.fhat  I  rejH-at  the  iiauiesnf  Huiut,  Uubertson, 
and  Adam  Siniih. 
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CHAP,  flagratlon  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the 
forest,  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller 
and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 


Digression  on  the  Family  of  Courtenaij. 

THE  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned  at 
Constantinople,  will  authorise  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the 
origin  and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Courtenay,"^* 
in  the  three  principal  branches,  I.  Of  Edessa;  IL  Of  France; 
and,  III.  Of  England,  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived 
the  revolutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 

Origin  of  I.  Before  the  introduction  of  trade,  v/nich  scatters  riches, 
/c^™t^  and  of  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative 

nay,  of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged. 

'In  every  age  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  have 
discriminated  the  ranks  of  society:  the  dukes  and  counts, 
who  shared  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  tiieir 
office  to  an  inheritance;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal 
lord  bequeathed  his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proudest 
families  are  content  to  lose  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which,  however  deep  and 
lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from  a  plebeian  root;  and  their 
historians  must  descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian 
cera,  before  they  can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the 
evidence  of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records. 
With  the  first  rays  of  light,^^  we  discern  the  nobility  and 
opulence  of  Atho,  a  French  knight:  his  nobility,  in  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  nameless  father;  his  opulence,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois, 
about  fifty-six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign 
of  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  CourLenay 

70  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  A  genealogical  History  of  the 
noble  and  illustrious  Fainily  (f  Courtenay,  by  Ezra  CleaveUmd,  Tutor  to  Sir 
William  Courtenay,  and  Rector  <f  Honiton ;  Exon.  1735.  in  folio.  The  nrsr  part 
is  extracted  from  WiUiaui  cf  'i yre  ;  the  second  fiom  Bouchet's  French  his- 
tory ;  and  the  third  from  various  meinuriais,  public, provincial  and  private,  of 
the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire.  The  rector--  f  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than 
industry,  and  more  industry  Uian  criticism.   ' 

71  The  primitive  recrrd  of  the  family,  is  a  passage  of  the  continuatcr  of 
Almoin,  a  monk  of  Floury,  who  wrote  in  the  xiith  century.  See  his  Chronicle, 
in  the  Historians  of  France  (torn.  xi.  p  276. 
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are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;   CHAP, 
and  Joscelin,  the  grandson  of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is       "     ' 
enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic 
alliance  (their  mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him  to  the 
standard  of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  second  count  of  Edes- 
sa:  a  princelv^  fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  ^  ^'"^   _ 

.      '  '.  .  counts  of 

to  maintain,  announces  the  number  of  his  martial  followers:  Edessa, 
and  after  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  '^'-P:., 
invested  with  the  county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. By  the  ceconomy  in  peace,  his  territories  were  re- 
plenished with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects;  his  magazines 
with  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  his  castles  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  warfare  of  thirty  years,  he 
was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a  captive;  but  he  died  like 
a  soldier,  in  an  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  and 
his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders  who 
had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, of  the  same  name,  was  less  deficient  in  valour  than  in 
vigilance;  but  he  sometimes -forgot  that  dominion  is  ac- 
quired and  maintained  by  the  same  arts.  He  challenged  the 
hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  prince  of  Antioch;  and,  amidst  the  peaceful  luxury  of 
Turbessel,  in  Syria,^^  Joscelin  neglected  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  his  absence, 
Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and  stormed  his 
capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous 
and  disloyal  crowd  of  Orientals;  the  Franks  were  oppressed 
in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay  ended  his 
days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair  and  ample 
patrimony.  But  the  victorious  Turks  oppressed  on  all  sides 
the  weakness  of  a  widow  and  orphan;  and,  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing,  the 
last  relics  of  the;  Latin  conquest.  The  countess-dowager  of 
Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children:  the 
daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king; 
the  son,  Joscelin  the  third,  accepted  the  office  of  seneschal, 
the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Pales- 
tine by  the  service  of  fifty  knights.    His  name  appears  with 

72  Turbes.^el,  or  as  it  is  now  styled  Tclbcshcr,  is  fixed  by  d'Anvillc  four- 
and-twenty  miles  from  the  jreat  passage  over  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma. 
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honour  in  all  the  transactions  of  peace  and  war;  but  he 
finally  vanishes  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  j  and  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  in  this  branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  two  daughters  with  a  French  and  a  German 
baron. "^ 

II.  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates,  his 
elder  brother  Milo,  the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho, 
continued,  near  the  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fa- 
thers, which  was  at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Regi- 
nald, the  youngest  of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of  genius 
or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annals  of  the  oldest  families  : 
and,  in  a  remote  age,  their  pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of 
rapine  and  violence  ;  such,  however,  as  could  not  be  perpe- 
trated without  some  superiority  of  courage,  or,  at  least,  of 
power.  A  descendant  of  Reginald  of  Courtenay  may  blush 
for  the  public  robber,  who  stripped  and  imprisoned  several 
merchants,  after  they  had  satisfied  the  king's  duties,  at  Sens 
and  Orleans.  He  will  glory  in  the  offence,  since  the  bold 
offender  could  not  be  compelled  to  obedience  and  restitution 
till  the  regent  and  the  count  of  Champagne  prepared  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.^4  Reginald  bestowed 
his  estates  on  his  eldest  daughter,  and  his  daughter  on  the 
seventh  son  of  king  Louis  the  Fat ;  and  their  marriage  was 
crowned  with  a  numerous  offspring.  We  might  expect  that 
a  private  should  have  merged  in  a  royal  name;  and  that  the 
descendants  of  Peter  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  Courtenay 
would  have  enjoyed  the  title  and  honours  of  princes  of  the 
blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim  was  long  neglected  and 
finally  denied ;  and  the  causes  of  their  disgrace  will  repre- 
sent the  story  of  this  second  branch.  1.  Of  all  the  families 
now  extant,  the  most  ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious, is  the  house  of  France,  which  has  occupied  the  same 
throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  descends,  in  a  clear 
and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.^^    In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was  already  revered 

73  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (c.  326.) 
amon"-  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
collected  between  the  years  1153  and  1187-  His  pedigree  may  be  found  in  the 
Lignages  d'Outremer,  c.  16. 

74  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  are  preposterously 
aiTanged  in  the  epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Suger  (cxiv.  cxvi),  the  best 
memorials  of  the  age  (Duchesne,  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc,  torn.  iv.  p.  530). 

75  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father  and 
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both  in  the  East  and  West.  But  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  CHAP, 
marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  or  generations  ^  ^• 
had  elapsed;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title,  that  the  eldest 
sons,  as  a  necessar\'  precaution,  were  previously  crowned 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers.  The  peers  of  France 
have  long  maintained  their  precedency  before  the  younger 
branches  of  the  ro)al  line;  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  acquired  that  hercciitaiy  lustre  which 
is  now  diffused  over  the  most  remote  candidiites  for  the 
succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay  must  have  stood 
high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  the  world,  since 
they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a  king  the  obligation  of 
adopting  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  the  name  and 
arms  of  their  daughter  and  his  wife.  In  the  marriage  of 
an  heiress  with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such  exchange 
was  often  required  and  allowed :  but  as  they  continued  to 
diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat  were 
insensibly  confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors  ;  and 
the  new  Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honours  of 
their  birth,  which  a  motive  of  interest  had  ttmpted  them  to 
renounce.  3.  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than 
the  reward,  and  a  momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  a  long 
darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Cour- 
tenav,  had  married,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sister 
of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople :  he  rashly  accepted  tha  invitation  of  the  barons 
of  Romania ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  anci  Baldv.in,  succes- 
sivelv  held  and  lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the 
East,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin  the  second  again 
mingled  her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of  V'alois. 
To  support  the  expenses  of  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign, 

grandfather  of  Hugli  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add,  cujus  genus 
valde  in -ante  repcritur  obiciirum.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  <he  great  grand- 
father 'A'  Hugh  Capet  was  R'-.bert  the  Strong,  count  of  Anjou  (A.  D.  863... 
873),  a  noble  Frank  of  Neustriu,  Neustricus  .  .  .  generosx  stirpis,  who  was 
slain  in  the  defence  of  his  countn,'  against  the  Normans,  duni  jjatria;  Hnes  fue- 
baiiir.  Beyond  Robert,  nil  is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  pro|nble  conjecture, 
tha:  the  third  race  descended  from  the  second  by  Childcbrand,  the  broiher  of 
Charles  Martel.  It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  the  secind  was  allied  to  the  first  by 
the  maiTiage  of  Ansbert,a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  St.  Amonl,  with 
Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  Tlic  Saxon  origin  of  the  house  of  France 
is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judicious  memoir  of  M.  dc  Fonce- 
magne  (Memoires  dc  I'Academi^  der.  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  548. ..579).  He 
had  promised  to  declare  his  own  opinion  in  a  second  memoir,  which  has  never 
appeared. 

VOL.  VII.  S    D 
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Clly\?.    their  patrimonial  estates  were  rnortgaged  or  sold ;  and  tlic 
^"      last  emperors  of  Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual 
charity  of  Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  ro- 
mantic adventures.,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profan- 
ed by  a  plebeian  owner,  the  younger  branches  of  that  adopt- 
ed name  were  propagated  and  multiplied.  But  their  splen- 
dour was  clouded  by  povert)'  and  time :  after  the  decease 
of  Robert,  great  butler  of  France,  they  descended  from 
princes  to  barons  ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded 
with  the  simple  gentry  ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet 
could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural  lords  of  Tanlay  and 
of  Champignelles.  The  more  adventurous  embraced  with- 
out dishonour  the  profession  of  a  soldier:  the  least  active 
and  opulent  might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of 
Dreux,  into  the  cr,ndition  of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent, 
in  a  dark  period  of  four  hundred  years,  became  each  day 
more  obsolete  and  ambiguous :  and  their  pedigree,  instead 
of  being  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be 
painfully  searched  by  the  minute  diligence  of  heralds  and 
genealogists.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  accession  of  a  family  almost  as  remote  as  their 
own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the  Courtenays  again  reviv- 
ed ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility,  provoked  them  to  as- 
sert the  royalty,  of  their  blood.  They  appealed  to  the  jus- 
tice and  compassion  of  Henry  the  fourth;  obtained  a  favour- 
able opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  descendants  of  king 
David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  impaired  by  the  lapse 
of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.^^  But  every  ear  was 
deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse,  to  their  lawful 
claims.  The  Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by  the  neglect 
of  the  Vaiois :  the  princes  of  the  blood  more  recent  and 

76  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.  published  by  the  princes  of  Cour- 
tenay, I  have  SL'Ca  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo  :  1.  De  Stirpe  et  Origine 
Domus  de  Courtenay:  addita  sunt  llesponsa  celcbenimorum  Europje  Juris- 
consiiltoruin :  Paris,  1607.  2.  Representation  du  Procede  tenu  a  I'instance 
faictedevaut  le  Roi.par  Messieurs  de  Courtenay, pour  la  conservation  de  I'Hen- 
neur  et  Uignitic  de  leur  Maison,  branche  de  la  royalle  Maison  de  France :  a  Pa- 
ris, 1613.  3.  Representation  du  subject  qui  a  porre  Messieurs  de  Salles  et  de 
FraviLle,  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenays,  a  se  retirer  hors  du  Royaume,  1614.  It 
was  an  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned,  or  tried, 
iis  princes  of  the  blood. 
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lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  this  humble  kindred:  the  CHAP, 
parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a  danger-  ^  '^'^ 
ous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  established 
St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal  line."  A  repetition 
of  complaints  and  protests  was  repeatedly  disregaided:  and 
the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminated  in  the  present  century 
by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  famiU'.^*  Their  painful 
and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  bv  the  pride  of  con- 
scious virtue :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of  for- 
tune and  favour ;  and  a  dying  Courtenay  Mould  have  sacri- 
ficed his  son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  anj' 
temporal  interest,  the  right  and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince 
of  the  blood  of  France."? 

III.  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  ill.  The 
Courtenays  of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  prince  F/o-  ^"'"'''L' 
rus^  the  second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  England. 
the  Fat.^°    This  fable  of  the  grateful  or  venal  Monks  was 
too  respectfully  entertained  bv  our  antiquaries,  Cambdcn^* 
and  Dugdale  :'^  but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to  truth  and 
time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the  family  now  refuses  to 
accept  this  imaginary  founder.     Their  most  faithful  his- 
torians believe,  that  after  giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's 
son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandoned  his  possessions  in 

77  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thnanus:  Principis 
jiomen  nusquam  in  Gallia  tributiuu,  nisi  iis  qui  per  inutres  e  regibus  nostris  ori- 
gtnem  repetunt :  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Ludnvicn  nonu  beatx  luenioria:  numeran- 
tur  :  nam  Cortiiuti  et  Drocenses,  a  Ludovico  ciar.so  genus ducentes,  hodic  inter 
eos  minime  receusentur.  A  distinction  of  expediency, ratlicr  than  justice.  The 
sanctity  of  Louis  IX.  could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and 
all  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  in  his  original  compact 
with  the  French  nation. 

78  The  last  n)ale  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in  the  year 
1730,  without  leaving  any  sons.  I'he  last  female  was  Helene  de  Courtenay, 
who  married  Louis  de  Beaufremont.  Her  title  of  Princesse  dii  Sang  Royal 
de  France,  was  suppressed  (February  7th,  1737)  by  an  turret  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris. 

79  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude,  is  related  in  the  Recueil  des 
Pieces  interessantes  et  pen  connues  (Maestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols.  12ino)  ;  and 
the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  auih«r,  who  had  received  it  from  Halene  dc 
Courtenay,  marquise  de  Beaufremont. 

80  Dugdale,  Monasticoa  Anglicanum,  v»l.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  (his  fable  must 
have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edwanl  III.  The  prof  ise  devotion  of 
the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  abbey,  was  f  -Uowcd  by  oppression  on  one 
side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  si.\th  generation,  the  monks  ceased 
to  register  tiic  births,  acions,  and  deaths  of  the.r  patrons. 

81  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  if  Devonshire.  Hij  expression, 
e  regio  sanguine  ortos  credunt,  betrays,  however,  some  doubt  or  suspicion. 

82  In  his  Baronage,  P.  i.  p.  654,  lie  refers  to  his  own  Monasticon.  Should 
he  not  have  corrected  tiie  register  of  Furd  abbey,  and  annihilated  the  pliantom 
Florus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  Fre.ich  historians .' 
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CHAP.    France,  and  obtained  fz'om  the  EnffUsh  monarch  a  second 

LXI  •  •  •  • 

^^.^^  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Henry 

the  second  distinguished  in  his  camps  and  councils,  a  Regi- 
nald, of  the  name  and  arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, of  the  genuine  race,  of  the  Courtenays  of  France. 
The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  reward  his 
vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble  heiress  ;  and 
Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a  fair  establishment  in 
Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  has  been  seated  above  six 
hundred  years.'^  Frcrn  a  Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brio- 
niis,  who  had  been  invested  by  the  Conqueror,  Hawise,  the 
wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honour  of  Okehampton,  which 
was  iield  by  the  service  of  ninety-three  knights ;  and  a  fe- 
male might  claim  the  manly  offices  of  hereditary  viscount 
or  shcritf,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter.  Their 
son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Devon ;  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure  of  the  family  of  Rivers,*** 
his  great  grandson.,  Hugh  the  second,  succeeded  to  a  title 
which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dignity;  and  twelve 
The  earls  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  have  flourish- 
ed in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  j'cars.  They 
were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm  ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  a  screnuous  dispute,  that  they  yielded  to 
the  fief  of  Arundcrl,  the  first  place  in  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land :  their  alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, the  Ver;s,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and 
even  the  Plantagenets  themselves ;  and  in  a  contest  with 
Jolin  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  and  af- 
terwards archbishop  of  CantLrbury,  might  be  accused  of 
profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kind- 
red. In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  nume- 
rous castles  and  manors  of  the  west :  their  ample  revenue 
was  appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the  epi- 
taph of  Edv/ard,  surnamed,  from  his  misfortune,  the  blind, 
from  his  virtues,  the  good^  earl,  inculcates  with  much  inge- 

83  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuable  hook  of  Cleveland's  History,  I  have 
consuked  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science  (Baronage,  P.  i.  p. 
634. .643). 

84  This  great  fainily,  de  Rip'.iariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended,  in  Ed- 
ward the  Fi.-st's  t!ik\e,  hi  Isabella  dc  Fortjbus,  a  famous  and  jjotcnt  dowager, 
who  long  survived  her  brodier  and  husband  (Dugdale,  Baron?ge,  P.  i.  p.  254 
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nuity  a  moral  sentence,  which  may  however  be  abused  by  Chap. 
thoughtless  generosity.     After  a  grateful  commemoration      '"^^■ 
of  the  fifty-five  years  of  union  and  happiness,  Vv'hich  he  en- 
joyed with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaks,  from 
the  tomb : 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 

What  we  spent,  we  had ; 

What  we  left,  we  lost." 

But  their  losses^  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts 
and  expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  tnan  the  poor,  were 
the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they  paid 
for  liver}'^  and  seisin,  attest  the  greatness  of  their  posses- 
sions ;  and  sevei-al  estates  have  remam.d  in  thtir  family 
since  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war.  the 
Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved 
the  honours,  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  entrusted  to  levy 
and  command  the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  they 
often  attended  their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they 
sometimes  maintained  fourscore  men  at  arms  and  as  manv 
archers.  By  sea  and  land  th^j'  fought  under  the  standard  of 
the  Edwards  and  Henries :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in 
battles,  in  tournaments,  and  in  the  original  list  of  the  order 
of  the  garter ;  three  brothers  shared  the  Spanish  victory  of 
the  Black  Prince;  and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations,  the 
English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the  nation  and 
country  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  In  the  quar- 
rel of  the  two  roses,  the  earls  of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  three  brothers  successively  died,  either  in 
the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.  Their  honours  and  estates  were 
restored  by  Henry  the  seventh  ;  a  daughter  of  Edward  the 
fourth  was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Couitenav ; 
their  son,  who  was  created  marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoytd  the 
favour  of  his  cousin  Henr)'  the  eighth ;  and  in  the  camp  of 
Cloth  of  Gold,  he  broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch. 
But  the  favour  of  Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace  ;  his 
disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the 
jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most 

85  Cleaveland,  p.  142.    By  some,  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers  carl  of  Devon : 
but  the  English  denotes  the  xvth,  rather  than  the  xiiith  century. 
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CHAP,  noble  and  guiltless.  His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the 
LXI,  Tower,  and  died  an  exile  at  Padua ;  and  the  secret  love  of 
queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the  story  of  this 
beautiful  youth.  The  relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed 
into  strange  families  by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts;  and 
his  personal  honours,  as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct, 
were  revived  by  the  patents  of  succeeding  princes.  But 
there  still  survived  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  the  first  earl 
of  Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who  have 
been  seated  at  Powderham  castle  above  four  hundred  years 
from  the  reig-n  of  Edward  the  third  to  the  present  hour. 
Their  estates  have  been  encreased  by  the  grant  and  im- 
provement of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  been  recently 
restored  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays 
still  retain  the  plaintive  motto,  which  asserts  the  innocence, 
and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their  ancient  house.*"  While  they 
sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  ai*e  doubtless  sensible  of  present 
blessings :  in  the  long  series  of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the 
most  splendid  ssra  is  likewise  the  most  unfortunate ;  nor  can 
an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to  envy  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  who  wandered  over  Europe  to  solicit 
alms  for  the  support  of  their  dignity  and  the  defence  of 
their  capital. 

86  Uln  lapsus  !  ^Idfeci?  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by  the 
Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire,  &c.  The 
primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  or,  three  torteaux,  gules,  which  seem 
to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  ancient  counts  of 
Boulogne. 
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CHAP.  LXII. 

The  Greek  Emfierors  of  A''/ce  and  Constantinofile.... Elevation 
and  Reign  of  Michael  PaLeologii.'i....His  false  Union  with  the 
Pope  and  the  Latin  Church... llontilc  Designs  of  Charles  ofJn- 
jou... Revolt  of  Sicily...  War  of  the  Catalans  in  Asia  and  Greece 
...Revolutions  and  present  State  of  Athens. 

THE  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary  vi-    CHAP. 
gour  to  the  Greeks.     From  their  palaces,  the  princes  and     ^^^^• 
nobles  were  driven  into  the  field ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  Restora- 
falling  monarchy  were  grasped  h)-  the  hands  of  the  most  vi-  'ion  of 
gorous  or  the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and  bar- empire, 
ren  pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,^  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  equal  the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodore 
John  Ducas  Vataces,*  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  Lascaris, 
standard  at  Nice  in   Bithynia.    The  difference  of  their  vir-     1204.!. 
tues  was  happily  suited  to  the  diversity  ot  'their  situation.     ^^'^• 
In  his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Lascaris,  commanded  only 
three  cities  and  two  thousand  soldiers:  his  reign  was  the 
season  of  generous  and  active  despair :  in  every  military 
operation  he  staked  his  life  and  crown ;  and  his  enemies,  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  M?eander,  were  surprised  by  his  ce- 
lerity and  subdued  by  his  boldness.     A  victorious  reign  of 
eighteen  vears  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice  to  the 
magnitude  of  an  empire.     The  throne  of  his  successor  and  John  n«- 
son-in-law  Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis,  a  ^^^^  ^' 
larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources  ;  and  it  was  the     A.  D. 
temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  Vataces  to  calculate  the     1255 
risk,  to  expect  the  moment,  and  to  ensure  the  success,  of  his  Oct.  30. 
ambitious  designs.     In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I  have 
briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the  Greeks;  the  prudent  and 
gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty- 

r  For  the  reigns  of  the  Niccne  emperors,  more  especially  of  John  Vataces 
and  his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolita,  is  the  only  genni\)e  contempo- 
rary .  but  George  Pachynier  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  Greeks,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  (Hanckius,  dc  Script.  Byzant.  c.  Zo,  34.  p.  .564. ..578. 
Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gr;cc.  toni.  vi  .p.  448. .460).  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephoriia 
Gregoras,  though  of  the  xivth  century,  is  a  valuable  nari-ative  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins. 

2  Nicephoras  Grcgonis  (1.  ii.c.  1.)  distinguishes  between  the  o^tia  epf*.t) 
of  Lascaris,  and  ihc  iv^tiii*  of  Vataces.  The  two  portrait*  are  in  a  verf 
£Oodst;^lc. 
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CHAP,  three  years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national  and  foreign 
^^^^  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the  Imperial  city,  a 
leafless  and  sapless  trunk  which  must  fall  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  axe.  But  his  interior  and  peaceful  administration  is  still 
moi-e  deserving  of  notice  and  praise.^  The  calamities  of  the 
times  had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the 
Greeks:  the  motives  and  the  means  of  agriculture  were  ex- 
tirpated ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  left  without  culti- 
vation or  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  this  vacant  property  was 
occupied  and  improved  by  the  command,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit, of  the  emperor:  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vigilant  eye  sup- 
plied and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  m.anagement,  the  minute 
diligence  of  a  private  farmer :  the  royal  domain  became  the 
garden  and  granary  of  Asia  ;  and  without  impoverishing  the 
people,  the  sovereign  acquired  a  fund  of  innocent  and  pro- 
ductive wealth.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  his 
lands  v/ere  sown  with  corn  or  planted  with  vines  :  the  pas- 
tures were  filleu  with  horses  and  ,oxen,  with  sheep  and 
hogs  ;  and  v/hen  Vataces  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a  smile  that 
this  precious  ornament  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his 
innumerable  poultry.  The  produce  of  his  domain  was  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the 
calls  of  dignity  and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more 
useful  than  the  revenue  :  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  an- 
cient security  and  honour ;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to 
seek  a  sure  and  independent  revenue  from  their  estates,  in- 
stead of  adorning  their  splendid  beggary  by  the  oppression 
of  the  people,  or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by  the  favours 
of  the  court.  The  superfluous  stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  Turks,  M^ith  whom  Vataces  pre- 
served a  strict  and  sincere  alliance  ;  but  he  discouraged  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the  costly  silks  of  the 
East,  and  the  curious  labours  of  the  Italian  looms.  "  The 
"  demands  of  nature  and  necessity,"  was  he  accustomed  to 
say,  "  are  indispensable ;  but  the  influence  of  fashion  may 
"  rise  and  sink  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch  j"  and  both  his 
precept  and  example  recommended  simplicity  of  manners 

3  Pachymer,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.    Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c.  6.    The  reader  of  the  By- 
zantines must  observe  how  rarely  v,e  are  indulged  with  such  precious  details. 
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and  the  use  of  domestic  industry.  The  education  of  youth  CHAP, 
and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most  serious  objects  of  '  ' 
his  care ;  and  without  deciding  the  precedency,  he  pro- 
nounced with  truth,  that  a  prince  and  a  philosopher^  are  the 
two  most  eminent  characters  of  human  society.  His  first 
wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  wo- 
man more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the  milder  vir- 
tues of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Com- 
neni,  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  empire.  After  her  death  he  was  contracted  to 
Anne  or  Constance,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric the  second  ;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the  years 
of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed  an  Italian 
damsel  of  her  train  ;  and  his  amorous  weakness  bestowed 
on  the  concubine  the  honours,  though  not  the  title,  of  law- 
ful empress.  His  frailty  was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and 
damnable  sin  by  the  monks  ;  and  their  rude  invectives  ex- 
ercised and  displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal  lover.  A  phi- 
losophic age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed 
by  a  crowd  of  virtues  ;  and  in  the  review  of  his  faults,  and 
the  more  intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judgment  of 
their  contemporaries  was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the  se- 
cond founders  of  the  empire.*  The  slaves  of  the  Latins, 
■without  law  or  peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  bre- 
thren who  had  i-csumed  their  national  freedom  ;  and  Vata- 
ces employed  the  laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks 
of  every  dominion  that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  his  subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  John  Va 
taces  and  his  son  Theodore;  between  the  founder  who  sus-     a.  D, 
tained  the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,     ^~^^' 
of  the  Imperial  crown.^  Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was  30. . 

4  MeioiyitP  «9r«»T(»y  xfi^MToit  eiof^xroruToi  fixriXcvi  kxi  d>iXcc-»' 
^«?  (Greg.  Acrop(  1.  c.  32)-  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  examin- 
ed and  encouraged  the  .studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

5  Compare  Acropolita  (c  18.  52),  and  the  two  first  books  of  Nicephonis 
Gregoras. 

6  A  Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the  master,  of 
his  subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  But  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  23.) 
has  mistaken  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  Cambyses,  despot  or  tyrant  of  his 
people.  By  the  institution  of  taxes,  Darius  had  incurred  the  less  odious,  but 
more  contemptible,  name  of  K«5rijAa«,  merchant  or  broker  (Herodotus,  iii. 
89). 
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CHAP,  not  devoid  of  energy ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting :  Constan- 
tinople was  yet  spared ;  but  in  the  three  years  of  a  short 
reign,  he  thrice  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria. 
His  virtues  were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper: 
the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  con- 
troul ;  and  the  second  might  naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and 
imperfect  view  of  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On  a  march 
in  Bulgaria,  he  consulted  on  a  question  of  policy  his  princi- 
pal ministers  ;  and  the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropolita, 
presumed  to  offend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.  The  emperor  half-unsheathed  his  scymetar; 
but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved  Acropolita  for  a  baser 
punishment.  One  of  the  first  officers  of  the  empire  was  or- 
dered to  dismount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this 
posture  he  was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such  heavy  blows 
from  the  clubs  of  two  guards  or  executioners,  that  when 
Theodore  commanded  them  to  cease,  the  great  logothete 
was  scarcely  able  to  arise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After 
a  seclusion  of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory 
mandate  to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks 
to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  it  is  from  the  narra- 
tive of  the  sufferer  himself  that  we  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  his  disgrace.'  The  cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exaspera- 
ted by  the  pangs  of  sickness,  the  approach  of  a  premature 
end,  and  the  suspicion  of  poison  and  magic.  The  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  eyes  and  limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were 
sacrificed  to  each  sally  of  passion  ;  and  before  he  died,  the 
son  of  Vataces  might  deserve  from  the  people,  or  at  least 
from  the  court,  the  appellation  of  tyrant.  A  matron  of  the 
family  of  the  Palaeologi  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing 
to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the  vile  plebeian  who 
was  recommended  by  his  caprice.  Without  regard  to  her  birth 
or  age,  her  body,  as  high  as  the  neck,  was  enclosed  in  a  sack, 
with  several  cats,  who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their 
fury  against  their  unfortunate  fellow-captive.    In  his  last 


7  Acropolita  (c.  63.)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining  a  beat- 
ing, and  not  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relates  the  exploits  of 
Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  53.  to  c.  74.  of  his  history.  See  the 
third  book  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras. 
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hours,  the  emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  be  forgiv-  chap. 
en,  a  just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John  his  son  and  successor, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  condemned  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  long  minority.  His  last  choice  entrusted  the  office  Minority 
of  guardian  to  the  sanctity  of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  to  LascaHs, 
the  courage  of  George  Muzalon,  the  great  domestic,  who  -^^  ^■ 
was  equally  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour  and  the  pub-  August. 
lie  hatred.  Since  their  connection  with  the  Latins,  the  names 
and  privileges  of  hereditary  rank  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  Greek  monarcl/^-j  and  the  noble  families*  were  pro- 
voked by  the  elevation  of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose  in- 
fluence they  imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of  the  late 
reign.  In  the  first  council,  after  the  emperor's  death,  Muza- 
lon, from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced  a  laboured  apology  of 
his  conduct  and  intentions :  his  modestv  was  subdued  by 
an  unanimous  assurance  of  esteem  and  fidelity;  and  his  most 
inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to  salute  him  as  the  guar- 
dian and  saviour  of  the  Romans.  Eight  days  were  sufficient 
to  prepare  the  execution  of  the  conspirac}-.  On  the  ninth, 
the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  solemnised  in 
the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,'  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  ex- 
pired, on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  and  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sipylus.  The  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by  a  sedition  of 
the  guards:  Muzalon,  his  brothers,  and  his  adherents,  were 
massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  the  absent  patriarch 
was  associated  with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of  the  Greek 
nobles.'° 

Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the  far  greater  Family 
part  must  be  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown  ;  and  "^"^^  ^^'^^^ 
few  there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  Michael 
to  the  public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as  the  middle 


gus. 


8  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  names  and  discriminates  fifeen  or  twenty  Greek 
families,  kxi  ocrei  «>ae/  o<5  d  fi^tyecXo'/ittii  a-it^u  kui  x,^v<rtj  TvyKiK^ortirt. 
Does  he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  tiguruiive,  or  a  real  golden  chain  '.  Per- 
haps, both. 

9  The  old  geographers,  with  CcUarius  and  d'Anville,  and  our  travellers, 
particiilarlv  P-  cock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  todistinguish  the  two  Magne- 
sias of  Asia  Miner,  of  the  Mscander  and  of  Sipylus.  The  latter,  our  present 
object,  is  s'ill  fl  mr  shing  for  a  Turkish  ci'y,  and  lies  eiglit  hours,  or  leagues,  to 
the  n  rth-east  of  Smyrna  (Toumefort,  Voyage  d«i  Levant, torn. iii.lettre  xxii. 
p.  365..  370.  Cha.  dler's  Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  257). 

10  See  Acirpi  liia  (c  75,  76,  &.C.),  who  lived  too  near  the  times;  Pa.hy- 
mer  (l.i.c.  13..  25),  Grfgiras(l.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5). 
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CHAP,  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Palaeologi  ^* 
^^^^"  stands  high  and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history :  it 
was  the  valiant  George  Palaeologus  who  placed  the  father  of 
the  Comneni  on  the  throne;  and  his  kinsmen  or  descendants 
continue,  in  each  generation,  to  lead  the  armies  and  coun- 
cils of  the  state.  The  purple  was  not  dishonoured  by  their 
alliance ;  and  had  the  law  of  succession,  and  female  succes- 
sion, been  strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris 
must  have  yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael 
Palseologus,  who  afterwards  raised.Vfis  family  to  the  throne. 
In  his  person  the  splendour  of  birth  was  dignified  by  the 
*  merits  of  the  soldier  and  statesman:  in  his  early  youth  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  constable  or  commander  of  thie 
French  mercenaries  ;  the  private  expense  of  a  day  never 
exceeded  three  pieces  of  gold ;  but  his  ambition  was  rapa- 
cious and  profuse ;  and  his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces 
of  his  conversation  and  manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers 
and  people  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court;  and  Michael 
thrice  escaped  from  the  dangers  in  which  he  was  involved 
by  1/is  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends.  I.  Under  the 
reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces,  a  dispute  ai'ose^^  between  two 
officers,  one  of  whom  accused  the  other  of  maintaining  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Palseologi.  The  cause  was  decided, 
according  to  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single 
combat:  the  defendant  was  overthrown  ;  but  he  persisted 
in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was  guilty :  and  that  he  had 
uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable  speeches  without  the  ap- 
probation or  knowledge  of  his  patron.  Yet  a  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  constable  :  he  was  still 
pursued  by  the  Avhispers  of  malevolence;  and  a  subtle  cour- 
tier, the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged  him  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of  the  ordeal. ^^  Three 
days  before  the  trial,  the  patient's  arm  was  inclosed  in  a  bag, 

11  The  pedigree  of  Palaeologus  is  explained  by  Ducange  (Famil.  Byzant. 
p.  230,  Sec):  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  7... 
12.)  and  Gregoras  (l.ii.  8.  1.  iii.  2.  4. 1.  iv.  1),  with  visible  favour  to  the  father 
of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

12  Aci-opolita  (c.  50.)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  adventure, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

13  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  who  speaks  with  proper  contempt  of  this  bar- 
barous trial,  afla-ms,that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  persons  who  had  sus- 
tained, without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he  is  credulous:  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  some  remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against 
their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  their  tyrant. 
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and  secured  by  the  royal  signet;  and  it  was  encumbent  on    chap. 
him  to  bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the  altar     ^'^^^ 
to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  and  without  in- 
jury.    Palseologus  eluded  the  dangerous  experiment  with 
sense  and  pleasantry.  "  I  am  a  soldier,"  said  he,  "  and  will 
"boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers:  but  a  layman,  a 
"  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  mira- 
"  cles.    Tour  piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  the  in- 
"  terposition  of  heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive 
"  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence."    The  arch- 
bishop started ;  the  emperor  smiled  ;  and  the  absolution  or 
pardon  of  Michael  was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new 
services.  II.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed,  that  the  mind  of 
the  absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy;  and  that  death 
or  blindness  would  be  his  final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting 
the  return  and  sentence  of  Theodore,  the  constable,  with 
some  followers,  escaped  from  the  city  and  the  empire  ;  and 
though  he  was  plundered  by  the  Turkmans  of  the  desart, 
he  found  an  hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.  In 
the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled  the  du- 
ties of  gratitude  and  lovalty :  drawing  his  sword  against  the 
Tartars;  admonishing  the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit;  and 
promoting,  by  his  influence,  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  which 
his  pardon  and  recal  were  honourably  included.  III.  While 
he  guarded  the  West  against  tiic  despot  of  Epirus,  Michael 
was  again  suspected  and  condemned  in  the  palace;  and  such 
was  his  loyalty  or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in 
chains  above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The 
civility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace  ;  the  empe- 
ror's sickness  dispelled  his  danger ;  and  the  last  breath  of 
Theodore,  which  recommended  his  infant  son,  at  once  ac- 
knowledged the  innocence  and  the  power  of  Palaeologus. 

But  his  innocence  had   been  too  unwortbilv  treated,  and  His  eleva- 
his  power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  JI""  '°''^' 
in  the  fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.' ••    In  the 
council  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 

14  Without  comparini;  Pachymer  to  Thucydidcs  or  Tacitus,  I  will  praise 
his  narrative  (1.  i.e.  13.  32.  I.  ii.c.  l...9),'.vhich  pur&iics  the  ascent  of  Palreo- 
lo^us  with  cloqiiciKC,  pcrsjjicuity,  and  tolerable  frced-Jin.  Acropolita  is  more 
cautions,  and  Crcg'raa  more  cor.cist. 
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CHAP,  nounce,  and  the  first  to  violate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
LXII.  Muzalon  ;  and  so  dextrous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped 
the  benefit,  without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  re- 
proach, of  the  subsequent  massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a  re- 
gent, he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  candidates; 
turned  their  envy  and  hatred  from  himself  against  each  other, 
and  forced  every  competitor  to  own,  that  after  his  own 
claims,  those  of  Palseologus  were  best  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence. Under  the  title  of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assum- 
ed, during  a  long  minority, the  active  powers  of  government; 
the  patriarch  was  a  venerable  name ;  and  the  factious  nobles 
were  seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius. 
The  fruits  of  the  ceconomy  of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody  of 
the  faithful  Varangians :  the  constable  retained  his  command 
or  influence  over  the  foreign  troops;  he  employed  the  guards 
to  possess  the  treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the 
guards  ;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public 
money,  his  character  was  above  the  suspicion  of  private  ava- 
rice. By  himself,  or  by  his  emissaries,  he  strove  to 
persuade  every  rank  of  subjects,  that  their  own  prosperity 
would  rise  in  just  proportion  to  the  establishment  of  his  au- 
thority. The  weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the  perpetual 
theme  of  popular  complaint ;  and  he  prohibited  the  trials  by 
the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These  Barbaric  institutions 
were  already  abolished  or  undermined  in  France  '^  and 
England  ;^^  and  the  appeal  to  the  sword  offended  the  sense 
of  a  civilized,^^  and  the  temper  of  an  uuwarlike,  people. 

15  The  judicial  combat  was  abolished  by  St.  Louis  in  his  own  territories  ; 
and  his  example  and  authority  were  at  length  jjrevalent  in  France  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  29). 

1(>  In  civil  cases  Henry  II.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant :  Glanville  pre- 
fers the  proof  by  evidence,  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is  reprobated  in  the 
Fleta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abrogated  in  the  English  law, 
and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

17  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me  in  mitigation  of  this  practice, 
1.  That  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the  licence  of  pri- 
vate war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  That  it  is  less  absurd  than  the  trials  by  the 
ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which  it  has  contributed  to  abolish.  3. 
That  it  served  at  least  as  a  test  of  personal  courage  ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united 
with  a  base  dispos  tion,  that  the  danger  of  the  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a 
malicious  prosecutor,  and  an  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  pow- 
er. The  gallant  and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped 
his  unmerited  fate,  had  not  his  demand  of  tlie  combat  against  his  accuser  been 
over-ruled. 
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For  the  future  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  CHAP. 
veterans  were  gratelul :  the  priest  and  the  philosoper  ap-  LXII. 
plauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning;  and  his  vague  promise  of  rewarding  merit  was 
applied  by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes.  Conscious  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  successfully  laboured  to 
secure  the  suffrage  of  that  powerful  order.  Their  expensive 
journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia,  afforded  a  decent  and  am- 
ple pretence  :  the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  nocturnal  visits  ;  and  the  incorruptible  patriarch 
was  flattered  by  the  homage  of  his  new  colleague,  who  led 
his  mule  by  the  bridle  into  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  res- 
pectful distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd.  Without  re- 
nouncing his  title  by  royal  descent,  Palseologus  encouraged 
a  free  discussion  into  the  advantages  of  elective  monarchv; 
and  his  adherents  asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what 
patient  would  trust  his  heaUh,  or  M'hat  merchant  would 
abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary  skill  of  a  physician  or 
a  pilot  ?  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  the  impending  dan- 
gers of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  ex- 
perienced guardian ;  of  an  associate,  raised  above  the  envy 
of  his  equals,  and  invested  with  the  name  and  prerogatives 
of  royalty.  For  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  people, 
without  any  selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  great 
duke  consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore; 
but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might  restore 
to  his  firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  patrimony,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  private  station.  He  was  first  invest- 
ed with  the  title  and  prerogatives  oi  despot^  vf\\ic\\  bestowed 
the  purple  ornaments,  and  the  second  place  in  the  Roman 
monarchy.  It  was  aftei-wards  agreed  that  John  and  Michael 
should  be  proclaimed  as  joint-emperors,  and  raised  on  the 
buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence  should  be  reserved  for 
the  birth-right  of  the  former.  A  mutual  league  of  amity  was 
pledged  between  the  ro}al  partners  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture, the  subjects  were  bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to 
declare  themselves  against  the  aggressor,  an  ambiguous 
name,  the  seed  of  discord  and  civil  war.  Palaeologus  was 
content ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Nice,  his  zealous  adherents  most  vehemently  urged 
the  just  priority  of  his  age  and  merit.    The  unseasonable 
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CHAP,    dispute  was  eluded  by  postponing  to  a  more  convenient  op- 
^  portunity  the  coronation  of  John  Lascaris ;  and  he  walked 

Mi  h    I      ^vit^  ^  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone 
Palseologus  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch. 
X'd  ^260  ^^  "^^'^^  "°^  without  extreme  reluctance  that  Arsenius  aban- 
Jan.  1.        doned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ;  but  the  Varangians  brandish- 
ed their  battle-axes  ;  a  sign  of  assent  was  extorted  from  the 
trembling  youth ;  and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the  life 
of  a  child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement  of  the  na- 
tion. A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  employments  was  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends  by  the  grateful  Palteologus.  In 
his  own  family  he  created  a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators ; 
Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cae- 
sar; and  that  veteran  commander  soon  repaid  the  obligation, 
by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
Recovery         It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided 
of  Constan- jj^  ^.^g  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphaeum^*  near  Smyrna, 
A. D.  1261,  that  the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of  night;  and 
July  25.       ^i^g  stupendous  intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  after 
he  had  been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  precaution  of  his 
sister  Eulogia.  The  man  was  unknown  or  obscure ;  he  pro- 
duced no  letters  from  the  victorious  Caesar ;  nor  could  it 
easily  be  credited  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent 
failure  of  Palaeologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  sur- 
prised by  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  soldiers.    As  an 
hostage,  the  doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the  assurance 
of  death  or  an  ample  recompense ;  and  the  court  was  left 
some  hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messen- 
gers of  Alexius  arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and 
displayed  the  trophies  of  the  conquest,  the  sword  and  scep- 
tre,'^ the  buskins  and  bonnet,^°  of  the  usurper  Baldwin, 

18  The  site  of  Nvinphseum  is  not  dearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modern  ge- 
ography. But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces  (Acropolita,  c.  52),  it  is  evident 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna.  Nymphzeum  might  be  loosely  placed  in  Lydia  (Gregoras,  1. 
vi.  6). 

19  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  staff,  such 
as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  later  Greeks  it  was  named  jD/- 
canice,  and  the  Imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as  usual  by  the  red  or  pur- 
ple colour. 

20  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  S7),  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French  fashion ; 
,  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit,  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  28, 

29.)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the  Greeks.  Could  Acropo- 
lita mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court  ? 
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which  he  had  clropt  in  his  precipitate  flight.  A  general  as-  chap. 
sembly  of  the  bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediate-  ••^I^- 
ly  convened,  and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received  with 
more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the 
new  sovereign  of  Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and 
the  public  forume.  "  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a  fiu* 
"  distant  time,  when  the  Roman  empire  extended  to  the 
"  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the  confines  ofiEthiopia.  After 
"the  loss  of  the  provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last 
"  and  calamitous  days,  has  been  wrested  from  our  hands  by 
"  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.  From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide 
"  of  prosperity  has  again  returned  in  our  favour  ;  but  our 
"prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and  exiles  ;  and  when  we 
"  were  asked,  Avhich  was  the  country  of  the  Romans,  we 
"  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe  and  the 
"  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  divine  Providence  has  now 
"restored  to  our  arms  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred 
*'  seat  of  religion  and  empire  ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our 
*' valour  and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisition 
"  the  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories."  So  eager  was  Return  of 
the  impatience  of  the  prince  and  people,  that  Michael  made  tlic  Greek 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  only  twenty  days  a. l).  1261 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  ^"S-  !*• 
open  at  his  approach ;  the  devout  conqueror  dismounted 
from  his  horse  ;  and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Con- 
ductress was  borne  before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in 
person  might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her 
son,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  after  the  first  transport 
of  devotion  and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of 
solitude  and  ruin.  The  palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  and  the  gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks;  whole  streets 
had  been  consumed  by  fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries 
of  time  ;  the  sacred  and  profane  edifices  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments  ;  and,  as  if  thev  were  conscious  of  their  ap- 
proaching exile,  the  industry  of  the  Latins  had  been  confin- 
ed.to  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  Trade  had  ex- 
pired under  the  pressure  of  anarchy  and  distress  ;  and  the 
numbers  of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the  opulence  of 
the  city.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  Greek  monarch  to  rein- 
state the  nobles  in  the  palaces  of  their  fuhers  ;  and  the 
houses  or  the  ground  which  they  occupied  were  restored  to 

VOL.  VII.  S    F 
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CHAP,   the  families  that  could  exhibit  a  legal  right  of  inheritance. 
But  the  far  greater  part  was  extinct  or  lost ;  the  vacant  pro- 
perty had  devolved  to  the  lord  ;  he  repeopled  Constantino- 
ple by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces ;  and  the  brave 
volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had  been  recov- 
ered by  their  arms.     The  French  barons  and  the  principal 
families  had  retired  with  their  etnperor ;  but  the  patient  and 
humble  crowd  of  Latins  v/as  attached  to  the  country,  and 
indifferent  to  the  change  of  masters.    Instead  of  banishing 
the  factories  of  the  Fisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the  pru- 
dent conqueror  accepted  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encoura- 
ged their  industry,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  allowed 
them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  proper  magis- 
trates. Of  these  nations,  the  Fisans  and  Venetians  preserv- 
ed their  respective  quarters  in  the  city ;  but  the  services 
and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  time  the 
gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.    Their  indepen- 
dent colony  was  first  planted  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Hera- 
clea  in  Thrace.   They  were  speedily  recalled  and  settled  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advan- 
tageous post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  in- 
sulted the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.^^ 
Paleeologiis      The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  sera 
banishes      o^  ^  "^^^  empire  :  the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right  of 
the  young   {^g  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  So- 
A.  D.'     phia  ;  and  the  name  and  honours  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil 

1261,      gj^(i[  lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.    But  his 
Dec.  25.  ,       .  ,  . 

claims  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  the  royal 

youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambi- 
tion. By  fear  or  conscience,  Falteologus  was  restrained  from 
dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood;  but  the 
anxiety  of  an  usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure  his 
throne,  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to  the 
modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated  the  young 
prince  for  the  active  business  of  the  world:  instead  of  the 
brutal  violence  of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was 
destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  bason^^^  and  John 

21  See  Pachymer  (1.  2.  c.  28.. .33),  Acropolita  (c.  88),  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras  (1.  iv.  7),  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  LathiSj  Ducange  (I.  v.  c. 
30,31). 

22  This  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight,  was  tried  by  the  phi- 
losopher Democritus  on  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw  his  mind  from 
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Lascaris  was  removed  to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent    chap. 
many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.    Such  cool  and  delibc-     ^'^■^■^^ 
rate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  remorse;  but  if  Mi-  '^^^'^^"^^ 
chael  could  trust  the  mercy  of  heaven,  he  was  not  inacces- 
sible to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind,  which  he 
had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.   His  cruelty  imposed 
on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or  silence;  but  the 
clergy  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  invisible 
master;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by  a  prelate,  whose 
character  was  above  the  temptations  of  hope  or  fear.  After 
a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius"  had  consented 
to  ascend  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.     His  pious  simpli- 
city was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palaeologus ;  and  his 
patience  and  submission  might  soothe  the  usurper,  and  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  news  of  his  inhu- 
man treatment,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword; 
and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  justice.    In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  isexcom- 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch  pro-  |"""'<^^'^'^ 
nounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication;  though  his  pru- triarch 
dence  still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  public  pray-     "X' u^' 
ers.    The  eastern  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  1262... 
maxims  of  ancient  Rome  ;  nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce 
their  censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.    But  the  Christian,  who  had 
been  separated  from  God  and  the  church,  became  an  object 
of  horror  ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital,  that  horror 
might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedition  of 
the  people.    Palaeologus  felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  deprecated  his  judge :  the  act  was  irretrievable ;  the  prize 
was  obtained  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  which  he  so- 
licited, would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  reputation  of  a 
saint.    The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to  announce  any 

the  visible  world  :  a  foolish  story  !  The  word  abacinare,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
has  furnished  Diicange  (Gloss.  Latin,  with  an  oppr>rtunity  to  review  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  blinding :  the  more  violent  were  scoopinp,  burning  with  an  iron, 
or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding  the  head  with  a  strong  c  <rd  till  the  eyes  burst  from 
their  sockets.     Ingenious  tyrants  ! 

23  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Pachymer  (1.  ii.  c. 
15.  I.  iil.  c.  1,  2),  and  Nicephoriis  Gregoi-as  (1.  iii.  c  i.  I.  iv.  c.  1).  Posterity 
justly  accused  the  et^iXtta,  and  px9vfct»  ot  Arsenius,  the  virtues  of  an  her- 
mit, the  vices  of  a  minister  (1.  xii.  c.  2). 
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CHAP,  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy ;  and  condes- 
^^^^'  cended  only  to  pronounce,  that,  for  so  great  a  crime,  great 
indeed  must  be  the  satisfaction.  "  Do  you  require,"  said  Mi- 
chael, "•  that  I  sliould  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at  these 
words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword  of  state. 
Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereignty  ;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase absolut'lon  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to 
his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and  weeping  be- 
fore the  door.^'* 

Schism  The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  excommunication  sub- 

^  ^^^^        sisted  above  three  years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was  as- 
Aibenites,  /  -n     ^       i        i  r    * 

A.  D.     suaged  by  time  and  repentance  ;  till  tne  brethren  or  Arse- 

^^^f,'"  nius  condemned  his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the 
unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gospel.  The  emperor  had  art- 
fully insinuated,  that,  if  he  were  still  rejected  at  home,  he 
might  seek,  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge  ; 
but  it  was  far  more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that 
judge  at  the  head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was 
involved  in  a  vague  rumour  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection  ; 
some  irregular  steps  in  his  ordination  and  government  were 
liable  to  censure  ;  a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  episcopal 
oflice  ;  and  he  was  transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
a  small  island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he  sullenly 
requested  that  a  strict  account  might  be  taken  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  churchy  boasted  that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces 
of  gold,  had  been  earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms;  con- 
tinued to  assert  the  freedom  of  his  mind ;  and  denied,  with 
his  last  breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal 
sinner.^*  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Adrianople, 
was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne;  but  his  authority  was 
found  insufficient  to  support  the  absolution  of  the  emperor; 
and  Joseph,  a  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to  that  impor- 
tant fiinclion.  This  edif}'ing  scene  was  represented  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senate  and  people ;  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the 
humble  penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faith- 

24  The  crime  and  excomrnunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  by  Pachy- 
mer  (1.  ill.  c.  10.  l-l.  19,  &:c  )  v.ud  Crcgoras  (1.  iv.  c.  4).  His  confession  and 
penance  restored  their  freedora. 

25  Pach}n>er  reUtea  the  exile  cf  Arsenius  (1.  iv.  c.  1...16)  :  he  was  one  of 
the  cornniisaries  who  vi^ited  him  in  the  depart  island.  The  last  testament  of 
the  unforgivlnjj  patriarch  is  still  extant  (Dtinin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  X.  p.  95"). 
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ful;  and  humanitywill  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  cii  AP. 
captive  Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse.  ^•^'*^- 
But  the  spirit  of  Arsenius  ^^till  survived  in  a  powerful  fac- 
tion of  the  monks  and  clergy,  Mho  persevered  above  forty- 
eight  years  in  an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scruples  were 
treated  with  tenderness  and  respect  by  Michael  and  his  son ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Arseniies  was  the  serious  la- 
bour of  the  church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanati- 
cism, they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle;  and 
when  the  two  papers,  that  contained  their  own  and  the  ad- 
verse cause,  were  cast  into  a  fiery  brasier,  they  expected  that 
the  catholic  verity  would  be  respected  by  the  flames.  Alas! 
the  two  papers  were  indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this 
unforeseen  accident  produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  re- 
newed the  quarrel  of  an  age.*"  The  final  treaty  displa\ed 
the  victory  of  the  Arsenites:  the  clergy  abstained  during 
forty  days  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions;  a  slight  penance 
was  imposed  on  the  laitv ;  the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited 
in  the  sanctuary;  and  in  the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the 
prince  and  people  were  released  from  the  sins  of  their  fa- 
thers." 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  motive,  or  at  RciKn  of 
least  the  pretence  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus;    and  he  was  ^^"^'>^'^* 

....  Palseolo- 

impatient  to  confirm  the  succession,  by  shanng  with  hisgus,  A.D. 
eldest  son  the  honours  of  the  purple.     Andronicus,  after- ^^  ^*"!,^» 

'       '  ,  '  Dec.  1... 

wards  surnamed  the  Elder,  was  proclaimed  and  crowned     A.  D. 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age;  j^,    fj 
and,  from  the  first  sera  of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  Kfip:nof 
held  that  august  title  nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty   j,"  th°'"' 
as  the  successor,  of  his  father.  Michael  himself,  had  he  died  Elder, 

AD 

in  a  private  station,  would  have  been  thought  more  wordiv     ]->73 
of  the  empire  :  and  the  assaults  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  Nov.  8... 
enemies,  left  him  few  moments  to  labour  for  his  own  fame     1333,* 
or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.      He  wrested  from  the  ^•^''-  ^^■ 
Franks  several  of  the  noblest  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 

26  Pachymcr  (1.  v'li.  c  22  )  relates  this  iniracnlous  trial  like  a  philosopher, 
and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsr nitcs,  to  hide  a  revelation 
in  the  coffin  ol  some  old  suint  (1.  vii.  c  lo).  He  coiiijiensatos  this  incredulity 
by  an  image  th.at  weeps,  another  that  bleeds  (I.  vii.  c  30), and  the  miraculous 
cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute  patient  (I.  xi.  c.  32). 

27  The  story  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachy- 
mer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Niccyhorus  Gitgoras  (I.  vii. 
9),  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sectaries. 
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CHAP. 
LXII. 


His  union 
with  the 
Latin 
church, 

A.  D. 
1274... 
1277: 


Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes:  his  brother  Constantine  was 
sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sp/orta ;  and  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to  Cape  Ta3na- 
rus,  was  repossessed  bjthe  Greeks.  This  effusion  of  Chris- 
tian blood  was  loudh^  condemvied  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the 
insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and  scruples 
between  the  arms  of  princes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the  Hellespont  were 
left  naked  to  the  Turks;  and  their  depredations  verified  the 
prophesy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  recovery  of  Constan- 
tinople would  be  'he  ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael 
were  achieved  by  his  lieutenants;  his  sword  rusted  in  the 
palace ;  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with  the 
popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  arts  were  stained 
with  cruelty  and  fraud.^* 

I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge  of  a  La- 
tin emperor,  v>'ho  had  been  driven  from  his  throne  ;  and 
pope  Urban  tae  fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfortunes, 
and  vindicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugitive  Baldwin.  A  cru- 
sade, with  plenary  indulgence,  was  preached  by  his  com- 
mand against  the  schismatic  Greeks  ;  he  excommunicated 
their  allies  and  adherents  ;  solicited  Louis  the  ninth  in  fa. 
vour  of  his  kinsman  ;  and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic revenues  of  France  and  England  for  the  service  of  the 
holy  war.^^  The  subtle  Greek,  who  watched  the  rising  tem- 
pest of  the  West,  attempted  to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hos- 
tility of  the  pope,  by  suppliant  embassies  and  respectful  let- 
ters ;  but  he  insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must 
prepare  the  reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the  Eastern 
church.  The  Roman  court  could  not  be  deceived  by  so  gross 
an  artifice  ;  and  Michael  was  admonished,  that  the  repent- 
ance of  the  son  should  precede  the  forgiveness  of  the  father; 
and  that  faith  (an  ambiguous  Vv'ord)  was  the  only  basis  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  After  a  long  and  affected  delay,  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  the  importunity  of  Gregory  the 
tenth,  compelled  him  to  enter  on  a  more  serious  negociation: 


28  Of  the  xiii  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  ivth  and  vth  of 
Nicephoriis  Gvegoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time  of  whose 
death  he  was  forvy  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  his  editor  the  Pere 
Poussin,  his  history  into  two  parts,  I  follow  Ducange  and  Cousin,  who  num- 
ber the  xiii  books  in  one  series. 

29  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  33,  &.c.  from  the  Epistles  of  Urban  IV. 
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he  alleged  the  example  of  the  great  Vataces  ;  and  the  Greek  chap. 
clerg>',  who  understood  the  intentions  of  their  prince,  were  ''^^'• 
not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  reconciliation  and  respect. 
But  when  he  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  they  stre- 
nuously declared,  that  the  Latins,  though  not  in  name, 
were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that  they  despised  those  strangers 
as  the  vilest  and  most  despicable  portion  of  the  human 
race.'**  It  was  the  task  of  the  emperor  to  persuade,  to  cor- 
rupt, to  intimidate,  the  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  to  gain 
the  vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the  ar- 
guments of  Christian  charity  and  the  public  welfare.  The 
texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were  balanc- 
ed in  the  theological  and  political  scale  ;  and  without  approv- 
ing the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed,  the  most  moderate 
were  taught  to  confess,  that  the  two  hostile  propositions  of 
proceeding  from  the  father  by  the  Son,  and  of  proceeding 
from  the  father  and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a  safe  and 
Catholic  sense. ^'  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  a  doc- 
trine more  easy  to  conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  yet  Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  prelates, 
that  they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as  the 
first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance  and  discre- 
tion would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  Eastern  church  from 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He 
protested  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and  empire,  rather 
than  yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  national 
independence  ;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ratified 
by  a  golden  bull.  The  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew  to  a  mo- 
nastery, to  resign  or  resume  his  throne,  according  to  the 
event  of  the  treaty  :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were 
subscribed  by  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty- 
five  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective 
synods  ;  and  the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  bv  many  dio- 
ceses which  were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the  infi- 

30  From  their  mercantile  intercourEC  with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  they 
branded  the  Latins  as  >co6xi}Ao<  and  ^Mtxvc-ot  (Pathymer,  I.  v.  c.  10). 
"  SpiTie  are  here.icsin  name  ;  others,  like  the  Larins,  in  fact,"  said  the  learn- 
cd  Veccus  (1.  V.  c.  12),  who  soon  afterwards  became  %  convert  (c.  15,  l(i.) 
and  a  pariarch  (c.  24). 

31  In  this  class,  v/e  may  place  Pachj-mer  himself,  whose  copious  and  can- 
did narrative  occupies  "le  vth  and  vith  books  of  his  history.  Yet  the  Greek 
is  silent  on  the  cour.cil  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that  the  popes  always 
resided  m  Rome  and  Italy  (I.  v.  c.  \7. 21). 
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CHAP.  dels.  An  embassy  was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers 
■  and  prelates  ;  they  embarked  for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments 
and  rare  perfumes,  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  and  their  se- 
cret orders  authorised  and  recommended  a  boundless  com- 
pliance. They  were  received  in  the  genferal  council  of 
Lyons,  by  pope  Gregory  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred bishops. ^^  lie  embraced  with  tears  his  long-lost  and 
repentant  children  j  accepted  the  oath  of  the  ambassadors, 
who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  ; 
adorned  the  prelates  witli  the  ring  and  mitre  ;  chaunted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene  creed  with  the  addition  oijili- 
oqiie ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  union  of  the  East  and  West, 
which  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  consummate 
this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  pope's  nuncios  ;  and  their  instruction  discloses 
the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  vain  tide  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the  temper  of 
the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the 
schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear  their  ab- 
juration and  obedience  ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the 
use  of  the  perfect  creed  ;  to  prepare  the  entrance  of  a  cardi- 
nal legate,  v/ith  the  full  powers  and  dignity  of  his  office;  and 
to  instruct  the  emperor  in  tlie  advantages  which  he  might 
derive  from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiif.^^ 
Hisnerse-  But  thcy  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in 
cution  of  which  the  names  of  Rome  and  Union  wei-e  pronounced  with 
^  ^  ^  abhorrence.     The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed  ; 

1277...     his  place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  learninjr 
3'282.  .  . 

and  moderation  ;  and  the  emperor  was  still  urged  by  the 

same  motives,  to  persevere  in  the  same  professions.  But 
in  his  private  language,  Palseologus  affected  to  deplore  the 
pride,  and  to  blame  the  innovations,  of  the  Latins ;  and 
while  he  debased  his  character  by  this  double  hypocrisy,  he 
justified  and  punished  the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  By 
the  joint  suffrage  of  the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  the  ob- 
stinate schismatics  :  the  censures  of  the  church  were  exe- 

32  See  the  acts  of  the  coiinrll  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ecclesias;ique,toin.  xviii.  p.  181. ..199.   Diipin,  Bihliot.  Eccles  tom.  x,  p.  135. 

33  This  curious  instruction,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  less  ho- 
nesty by  Wading  and  Leo  Allalius  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  is  given 
m  an  abstract  or  version  by  Fltory  (tom.  xviii.  p.  252. ..258). 
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cuted  by  the  sword  of  Michael;  on  the  f;\ilure  of  pcrsiia-  CHAP. 
sion,  he  tried  the  arguments  of  prison  and  exile,  of  whip-  ^-^l^- 
ping  and  mutilation  ;  those  touch-stones,  says  an  historian, 
of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks  still  reigned  in 
vEtolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with  the  appellation  of  des- 
pots :  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople, 
but  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  sup- 
ported their  refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their  pro- 
tection, the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hos- 
tile synods  ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  gall- 
ing addition  of  apostate :  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was 
tempted  to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor;  and  even 
the  Latins  of  Negi-opont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea, 
forgot  the  merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clan- 
destine aid,  the  enemies  of  Palaeologus.  His  favourite  ge- 
nerals, of  his  own  blood  and  family,  successively  deserted, 
or  betrayed  the  sacrilegious  ti-ust.  His  sister  Eulogia,  a 
niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  conspired  against  him  ;  ano- 
ther niece,  Mary  queen  of  Bulgaria,  negociated  his  ruin 
with  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  in  the  public  eye,  their  trea- 
son was  consecrated  as  the  most  sublime  virtue.^-*  To  the 
pope's  nuncios,  who  urged  tlie  consummation  of  the  work, 
Palaeologus  exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured  that  the 
guilty  sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty  ;  a 
spreading  list  of  confiscation  and  punishment,  which  in- 
volved many  persons,  the  dearest  to  the  emperor,  or  the 
best  deserving  of  his  favour.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
prison  to  behold  four  princes  of  the  royal  blood  chained  in 
the  four  corners,  and  shaking  their  fetters  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  rage.  Two  of  these  captives  were  afterwards  re- 
leased :  the  one  by  submission,  the  other  by  death  ;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  their  two  companions  was  chastised  by  the 
loss  of  their  eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse  to  the 


34  This  frank  and  authe:itic  conf.-ssion  of  Michael's  distress,  is  exhibited 
in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ojjcrius,  who  signs  hiitiscif  Protono'ariiis  Intcrpretuni, 
and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of  llic  Vatican  (A.  D.  1278,  No. 
3).  His  Annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  Fra'.rcs  Minores,  in  xvii  voUnues 
in  folio  (Rome,  1~41),  I  have  now  accidentally  seen  among  the  was:c  paper 
©fa  bookseller. 
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CHAP,    union,  deplore,  that  cruel  and  inauspicious  tragedy.^*    Per- 
^'^^^*     secutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whom  they  op- 
press ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  consolation  in  the  tes- 
timony of  their  conscience,  the  applause  of  their  party,  and, 
perhaps,  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  But  the  hypocri- 
sy of  Michael,  which  was  prompted  only  by  political  mo- 
tives, must  have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his 
followers,  and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions  by 
whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.     While  his  violence 
was  abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome  his  slowness  was 
arraigned  and  his  sincerity  suspected ;   till  at  length  pope 
Martin  the  fourth  excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from  the 
pale  of  a  church,  into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a 
The  union  schismatic  people.    No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  expired,  than 
A.  D.     the  union  was  dissolved,  and  abjured  by  unanimous  con- 
^2^^-      sent ;  the  churches  were  purified ;  the  penitents  were  re- 
conciled ;  and  his  son  Andronicus,  after  weeping  the  sins 
and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  denied  his  father  the 
burial  of  a  prince  and  a  Christian.^^ 
Charles  of       II.  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers  of 
subdues       Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay :  they  were  restored  and 
Naples       fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous 
*"a  D  ^ '  store  of  corn  and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which 
1266,      he  might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western 
25  ^^^'^    powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  the 
most  formidable  neighbour  ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  Mainfroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his 
monarchy  was  the  bulwark  rather  than  the  annoyance  of  the 
Eastern  empire.     The  usurper,  though  a  brave  and  active 
prince,  was  sufficiently  employed  in  the  defence  of  his  throne : 
his  proscription  by  successive  popes  had  separated  Mainfroy 
from  the  common  cause  of  the  Latins ;   and  the  forces  that 
might  have  besieged  Constantinople,  were  detained  in  a  cru- 
sade against  the  domestic  enemy  of  Rome.     The  prize  of 
her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  won  and 

35  See  the  vith  book  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chaptei-s,  1. 11.  16.  18. 
24.. .27.  He  is  the  more  credible, as  he  speaks  of  this  persecution  with  less  an- 
ger than  sorrow. 

36  Pachymer,  1.  vii.  c.  1...11.  17-  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the  elder 
(lib.  xii.  c.  2),  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  that  if  the  Greeks  were  the 
slaves  of  the  en\^&ror,  the  emperor  was  not  less  the  slave  of  superstition  and 
Jiie  clergy. 
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worn  by  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles  count  of  An-  Citap. 
jou  and  Provence,  who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this  ^^^^ 
holy  expedition.^^  The  disaffection  of  his  Christian  subjects 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens  whom 
his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia :  and  this  odious  succour 
will  explain  the  defiance  of  the  Catholic  hero,  who  rejected 
all  terms  of  accommodation.  "  Bear  this  message,"  said 
Charles,  "  to  the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword 
"  are  umpire  between  us  ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me 
"  to  paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell."  The 
armies  met,  and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy's  doom 
in  the  other  world,  in  this  he  lost  his  friends,  his  kingdom, 
and  his  life,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Benevcnto.  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  immediately  peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of 
French  nobles  ;  and  their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  fu- 
ture conquest  of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Palestine.  The  most 
specious  reasons  might  point  his  first  arms  against  the  By- 
zantine empire;  andPalaeologus,diffidentof  his  own  strength, 
repeatedly  appealed  from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  hu- 
manity of  St.  Louis,  who  still  preserved  a  just  ascendant  over 
the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother.  For  a  while  the  attention 
of  that  brother  was  confined  at  home  by  the  invasion  of  Con- 
radin,  the  last  heir  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Swabia :  but  the 
hapless  boy  sunk  in  the  unequal  conflict ;  and  his  execution 
on  a  public  scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to.  tremble 
for  their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second  res- 
pite was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Af- 
rican coast ;  and  the  double  motive  of  interest  and  duty 
urged  the  king  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his 
presence,  the  holy  enterprise.  The  death  of  St.  Louis  re- 
leased him  from  the  importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor;  the 
king  of  Tunis  confessed  himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
the  crown  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  knights  Threateus 
were  free  to  enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  em-^^^*;  9^^*-"*^ 
pire.  A  treaty  and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  A.  I), 
house  of  Courtenay  ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  -'^'^'^• 

57  The  best  account;;,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  mnst  ("ull  and  entertaining, 
of  the  conquest  of  Naples  bv  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  l^e  found  in  the  Florcu- 
thie  Chronicles  of  Uicordano  Maltspina  (c.  175...19r>),  and  Giovanni  Viilani 
(l.vii.c.  1  ..10.  25. .30),  which  arc  published  bv  Muratori  in  the  vmth^nd 
xiiith  v.l'i.nci  of  the  historians  of  Italy-  In  his  Annals  (torn.  xi.  p.  56.  ..7-2), 
he  hus  abridged  these  great  events,  which  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria 
Civile  of  Giannone,  :on».  ii.  1.  xL\.  turn.  ili.  I.  xx. 
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CHAP,  to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  ;  a  pension 
of  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  mainte- 
nance J  and  his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  allies 
the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  East,  reserving  only 
Constantinople,  and  one  day's  journey  round  the  city,  for 
the  Imperial  domain.^^  In  this  perilous  moment  Palaeolo- 
gus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe  the  creed  and  implore 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  assumed,  with  pro- 
priety and  weight,  the  character  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the 
common  father  of  the  Christians.  By  his  voice,  the  sword 
of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scabbard;  and  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors beheld  him,  in  the  pope's  antichamber,  biting  his 
ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fury,  and  deeply  resenting 
the  refusal  to  enfranchise  and  consecrate  his  arms.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  respected  the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gre- 
gory the  tenth  ;,but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the 
pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  third ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  kindred,  the  Ursini  family,  alienated  the  most 
strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin  em- 
peror, the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, was  ripened  into  execution  ;  and  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin the  fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause. 
Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  his  name,  Martin  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication, the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  gallies  ; 
and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty 
counts,  t^n  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  bodv  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.  A  distant  day  was  appointed  for  assembling  this 
mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of  Brindisi :  and  a  previous  at- 
tempt was  risked  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
knights,  who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade.  Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the 
vanity  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  more  sagacious  Michael, 
despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the  effects  of  a  conspi- 
racy ;  on  the  secret  workings  of  a  rat,  v/ho  gnawed  the  bow- 
string^^ of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

38  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  49. ..56.  1.  vi.  c.  1..  13.  See  Pachymer, 
1.  iv.  c.  29. 1.  V.  c.  7...10.  25. 1.  vi.  c.  30.  32,  33.  and  Nicepuorus  Gregoras,  I. 
iv.  5,  1.  V.  1.  6. 

39  The  reader  of  Hcrodot"s  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the  Assvrian 
host  of  Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed  (1.  ii.  c.  141). 
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Among  the  proscribed  adhei-ents  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  CHAP. 
John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  the  ^-^^I- 
bay  of  Naples.    His  birth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was  „  ,    , 

•'  '        ^  ,  rala:olo- 

learned;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the  giis  insti- 

practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of  ^f*^?*^^ 

Salerno.  Fortune  had  left  him  nothinn;  to  lose,  except  life  :  Sicily, 

•  •    •  •  AD  I'^SO 

and  to  despise  lile  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.    Pro-     •       -'  • 

cida  Vi'as  endowed  with  the  art  of  negociation,to  enforce  bis 
reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives;  and  in  his  various  trans- 
actions with  nations  and  men,  he  could  persuade  each  party 
that  he  laboured  solely  for  their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms 
of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  mili- 
tary oppression ;^°  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  mastt;r  and 
the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples 
was  repressed  by  his  presence ;  but  the  looser  government 
of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aver- 
sion, of  the  Sicilians:  the  Island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida;  and  he  displayed  to 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.  In 
the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the 
courts  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arra- 
gon,"*'  who  possessed  the  maritime  countries  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia.  To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented, 
which  he  might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister 
of  Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin  who  from 
the  scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.  Palaeo- 
logus  was  easily  persuaded  to  divert  his  enemy  from  a 
foreign  war  by  a  rebellion  at  home;  and  a  Greek  subsidy 
of  twenty-five  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably 
applied  to  arm  a  Catalan  fleet,  which  sailed  und'T  an  holy 
banner  to  the  specious  attack  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the  indefatigable  mission- 
ar)'  of  revolt  flew  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  from 
Sicily  to  Saragossa:  tiie  treaty  was  sealed  with  the  signet  of 

40  According  to  Sabas  Malaspina  (Hist.  ?icula,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  in  Mtiratori, 
toni.  viii.  p.  832.)  a  zealous  Guel;>h,  the  subjects  cf  Charles,  who  had  reviled 
Mainfri'V  as  a  wolf,  began  lo  regret  him  as  a  lamb  ;  and  he  justifies  their  dis- 
content by  the  oj)prefcsions  <  f  the  French  goveriimcnt  (1  vi.  c  2.  7).  Sec  the 
Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specialib  (I .  i.e.  ll.in  Muratrri,  tom.x.  ]).93i'). 

41  See  the  character  aiiU  courseh  "f  Peter  king  of  Arr2,-,on,  in  Mariana 
(Hist.  Hispan.  I.  xiv.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  133).  The  reidvr  forgives  ilie  Jesuit's 
4t  fects,  in  favour,  always  .if  iiis  rt>  Ic,  ard  of  len  of  his  sense. 
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CHAP,  pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles;  and  his  deed 
■  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of 
Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So  widely  diffused  and  so  freely 
circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved  above  two  years  with 
impenetrable  discretion;  and  each  of  the  conspirators  im- 
bibed the  maxim  of  Peter,  who  declared  that  he  would  cut 
off  his  left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions  of  his 
right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous 
artifice;  but  it  ma)^  be  questioned,  whether  the  instant  ex- 
plosion of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or  design. 
The  Sici-        On  the  vigil  of  Easter;  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  citi- 

zens  visited  a  church  without  the  walls ;  and  a  noble  dam- 
pers, ' 

A.D.1282,  sel  was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.'*^  The  ravisher 
^^^  was  instantly  punished  with  death;  and  if  the  people  at  first 
was  scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  numbers  and  fury 
prevailed  :  the  conspirators  seized  the  opportunity  ;  the 
flame  spread  over  the  island;  and  eight  thousand  French 
were  exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.'*3  From  every 
city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  church  were  displayed: 
the  revolt  was  inspired  bv  the  presence  of  the  soul  of  Pro- 
cida;  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  sailed  from  the  African 
coast  to  Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king  and  saviour  of  the 
isle.  By  the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long 
trampled  with  impunity,  Charles  vv^as  astonished  and  con- 
founded; and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and  devotion,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God!  if  thou  hast  decreed  to 
"  humble  me,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent 
"  from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness!"  His  fleet  and  army  which 
already  filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled 
from  the  service  of  the  Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of 
Messina  exposed  that  town  to  the  first  storm  of  his  revenge. 
Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet  hopeless  of  foreign  succour, 
the  citizens  would  have  repented,  and  submitted  on  the  as- 
surance of  full  pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.   But  the 

42  Afterenumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  Nicholas  Specialisadds, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  laHan  jealousy,  Qiia;  ouir.ia  et  graviora  quidein,  ut  arbi- 
tror,  paiienti  animo  Siciili  tolcrassent,"nisi  (quod  pr  iiiur.i  cunciis  d:'niinantibus 
caveuduniest),alienasfQ:n)inas  invassissent  (1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  9'24). 

43  The  French  were  long  taught  to  reniemher  this  bloody  lesson  :  "  If  I 
•'  am  provoked  (said  Henry  the  fourth),  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan,  and  dine  at 
"  Naples."  "Your  niujesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassador)  may  perhaps 
*'  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 
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pride  of  the  monarch  was  already  rekindled;  and  the  most  CHAP, 
fervent  entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  ^^^''• 
promise,  that  he  would  forgive  the  remainder,  after  a  chosen 
list  of  eight  hundred  rebels  had  been  yielded  to  his  discre- 
tion. The  despair  of  the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage : 
Peter  of  Arragon  approached  to  their  relief;'*"*  and  his  rival 
was  driven  back  by  the  failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors 
of  the  equinox  to  the  Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Catalan  admiral,  the  famous  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the 
channel  with  an  invincible  squadron:  the  French  fleet  more  Defeat  of 
numerous  in  transports  than  in  gallies,  was  either  burnt  or  q^^*^'"' 
destroyed ;  and  the  same  blow  assured  the  independence  of 
Sicily  and  the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  davs  be- 
fore his  death,  the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 
an  enemy  whom  he  hated  and  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  he 
might  be  content  with  the  popular  judgment,  that  had  they 
not  been  matched  with  each  other,  Constantinople  and  Italy 
must  speedily  have  obeyed  the  same  master.'**  From  tliis 
disastrous  moment,  the  life  of  Charles  was  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes ;  his  capital  was  insulted,  his  son  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  without  recovering  the 
isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war  of  twenty  years,  was  finally 
severed  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  to  a  yoimger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Arragon.'"^ 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition  :  but  I  must  The  scr- 
remark,  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events  ^ar  of  the 
will  sometimes  afford  the  strong  appearances  of  moral  re-  Catalans 
tribution.  The  first  Palseologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  in-  Greek 

volvinc:  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  in  rebellion  and  blood  ;  *^'"p're» 

,  AD  1303 

and  from  these  seeds  of  discord  up  rose  a  generation  of  iron  ....imt. 

men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire  of  his  son. 

In  modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison, 

44  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequetit  victory,  arc  related  by  two  national 
vriters.  Bartholeniy  a  Neocastro  (in  M lira t.iri,  torn.  :;iii.)  antl  Nicholas  Spe- 
cialis  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x.)  the  one  a  contcmporar)-,  the  other  of  the  next 
century.  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims  the  name  of  rebellion, and  all  previous 
correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragon  (nnllo  communicato  consilio),  who 
happened  to  be  with  a  H  et  and  army  on  the  African  coast  (I.  i.  c.  4.  9). 

45  Nicephoriis  Gregoras  (I.  v.  c.  6.)  admires  the  wi^doin  of  Providence  in 
this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes,  tor  the  honour  (jf  Paljcjlogus  I  lud 
rather  this  balance  hud  been  obierved  by  an  Italian  wri  cr. 

4ti  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  xiih  vi-lutiie  of  ;hc  Annali  d'ltalia  of 
Muratori,  and  the  xxth  andxxi^t  books,  of  the  istoria  Civile  of  Giannone. 
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CHAP,   which  still  corrodes  the  bosom  of  peace ;  but  in  the  weak 
^  and  disorderly  government  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  agi- 

tated by  the  present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle 
to  work,  too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  rapine :  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and 
effect  under  a  banner  and  a  chief;  and  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  their  service  was  useless  and  their  presence  impor- 
tunate, endeavoured  to  discharge  the  torrent  on  some  neigh- 
bouring countries.  After  the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thou- 
sands of  Genoese,  Catalans^^'^  &c.  who  had  fought,  by  sea 
and  land,  under  the  standard  of  Anjou  or  Arragon,  were 
blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resemblance  of  their  man- 
ners and  interest.  They  heard  that  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they  resolved  to  share  the 
harvest  of  pay  and  plunder ;  and  Frederic  king  of  Sicily, 
most  liberally  contributed  the  means  of  their  departure.  In 
a  warfare  of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become 
their  country;  arms  were  their  sole  profession  and  property; 
valour  was  the  only  virtue  which  they  knew;  their  women 
had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their  lovers  and  hus- 
bands :  it  was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad- 
sword, the  Catalans,  could  cleave  a  horseman  and  an  horse; 
and  the  report  itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de  Flor 
was  the  most  popular  of  their  chiefs ;  and  his  personal  merit 
ovei-shadowed  the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals  of  Arragon. 
The  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  German  gentleman 
of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  second  and  a  damsel  of  Brin- 
disi,  Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a  pirate, 
and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful  admiral  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from  Messina  to  Constantinople, 
with  eighteen  gallies,  four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand 
adventurers  ;  and  his  previous  treaty  was  faithfully  accom- 
plished by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted  with  joy  and 
terror  this  formidable  succour.  A  palace  was  allotted  for  his 
reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  valiant  stranger,  who  was  immediately  created  great 
duke  or  admiral  of  Romania.    After  a  decent  repose,  he 

47  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Ca'calans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest  of  the 
soldiery,  were  styled,  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  Amogavares.  Moncada 
derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer  (1.  xi.  c.  22.)  from  the 
Ai-abs ;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious  pride,  I  am  afraid  that  the  latter 
is  in  the  right. 
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transported  his  troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  hoidly  led  chap. 
them  against  tlie  Turks:  in  two  bloody  battles  thirty  thou-  ''  '^' 
sand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain:  he  raised  the  siege  of  Phi-  **''"^''^**' 
ladelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  deliverer  of  Asia. 
But  after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of  slavery 
and  ruin  again  burst  on  that  unhappy  province.  The  inha- 
bitants escaped  (says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke 
5nto  the  flames  ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less  per- 
nicious than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.  The  lives  and 
fortunes  which  they  had  rescued,  they  considered  as  their 
own:  the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race 
of  circumcision  for  the  embraces  of  a  Christian  soldier:  the 
exaction  of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  ■ 
rapine  and  arbitrary  executions;  and,  on  the  icsistance  of 
Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the  Roman 
empire.^'  These  disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs  and 
passions  of  a  victorious  army;  nor  would  his  own  authority 
or  person  have  been  safe,  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faith- 
ful followers,  who  were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted 
price  of  their  services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  An- 
dronicus  disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  His  golden 
bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse  and  a 
thousand  foot  soldiers  ;  yet  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  who 
migrated  to  the  East,  had  been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his 
spontaneous  bounty.  While  his  bravest  allies  were  content 
with  three  bvzants,  or  pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay, 
an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to  the 
Catalans,  whose  annual  pension  would  thus  amount  to  near 
an  hundred  pounds  sterling:  one  of  their  chiefs  had  modestly 
rated  at  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  value  of  his 
future  merits ;  and  above  a  million  had  been  issued  from 
the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of  these  costly  mercenaries. 
A  cruel  tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  corn  of  the  husbimd- 
man  :  one  third  was  retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  pub- 
lic officers;  and  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shann. fully- 
debased,  that  of  the  four-and-tvventy  parts  only  five  were  of 
pure    gold.^'     At  the   summons   of  the   emperor,  Roger 

48  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  popiilaticn  o'"  tln.sc  citifs,  frrm  the 
06,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preced.-ag  reign,  was  rebuilt  Ly  the 
emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Pachynicr,  1.  vi.  c.  20,  Jll. 

49  1  have  collected  these  pccviniary  circumstances  from  Parh\  >cr(l.  xi.  c. 
21.  I.  xii.  c.  4,  5.  8.  14. 19.)  who  describes  the  progressive  degradatiun  of  the 
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CHAP,  evacuated  a  province  which  no  longer  supplied  the  matfe* 
rials  of  rapine  j  but  he  refused  to  disperse  his  troops  ;  and 
while  his  style  was  respectful,  his  conduct  was  independent 
and  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if  the  emperor  should  march 
against  him,  he  would  advance  forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground 
before  him,  but  in  rising  from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger 
had  a  life  and  sword  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The 
great  duke  of  Romania  condescended  to  accept  the  title  and 
ornaments  of  Caesar;  but  he  rejecied  the  new  proposal  of 
the  government  of  Asia  with  a  subsidy  of  corn  and  money, 
on  condition  that  he  should  reduce  his  troops  to  the  harm- 
less number  of  three  thousand  i.aen.  Assassination  is  the  last 
resource  of  cowards.  The  Csesar  was  tempted  to  visit  the 
royal  residence  of  Adrianople:  in  the  apartment,  and  be- 
fore the  eyes,  of  the  empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  Alani 
guards ;  and,  though  the  deed  was  imputed  to  their  private 
revenge,  his  countrymen,  who  dwelt  at  Constantinople  in 
the  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  proscrip- 
tion by  the  priiice  or  people.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted  the 
sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred Catalans  or  French  stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gailipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief  by  an 
equal  combat  of  ten  or  an  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  oppress  them  with 
the  weight  of  multitudes:  every  nerve  was  strained  to  form 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  footj 
and  the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these  mighty 
forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and 
discipline  of  the  Catalans ;  the  young  emperor  fled  to  the 
palace  ;  and  an  insufficient  guard  of  light-horse  Avas  left  for 

gold  coin.  Even  in  the  prosperous  tinnes  of  John  Ducas  Vataces,  thebyzants 
were  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  the  pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The 
poverty  of  Michael  Palxologus  compelled  him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine 
parts,  or  carats,  of  gold,  and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy.  After  his  deatli,  the 
standard  rose  to  ten  carats,  till  in  the  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the 
moiety.  The  prince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce 
were  for  ever  blasted.  In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  carats  (one- 
twelfth  alloy),  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  still  higher. 
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the  protection  of  the  open  countrj'.  Victory  renewed  the  CHAP, 
hopes  and  numbers  of  the  adventurers:  every  nation  was  ^"^-^• 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company; 
and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from  the 
Imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association.  In  the 
possession  of  Gallipoli,  the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  while  they  spread  their 
devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over  the  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  prevent  their  approach,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by 
*  the  Greeks  themselves:  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired 
into  the  city ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which 
neither  place  nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably 
slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he  was  inflexibly 
repulsed,  till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  discord  of  the 
chiefs,  compelled  the  Catalans  to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  After 
their  separation  from  the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great 
company  pursued  their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Greece.-^' 

After  some   ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  v/as  awakened  to  Revolu- 
new  misfortunes  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins.     In  the  two  Athens 
hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  con- A.  D.  1204 
quest  of  Constantinople,  that  venerable  land  was  disputed" 
by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of 
freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient  cities  were  again  plunged 
in  foreign  and  intestine  war  ;  and  if  servitude  be  preferable 
to  anarchy,  they  might  repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure  and  various  dynasties, 
that  rose  and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in  the  isles  ;  but  our 
silence  on  the  fate  of  Athens,*'  would  argue  a  strange  in- 

50  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the  xith, 
xiith,andxiiithbooi<s,  till  he  breaks  oH  in  the  year  1308.  Nicephorus  Grcqoras 
(I.  vii.  3.  .6.)  is  more  concise  and  comjilete.  Ducangc,  who  adopts  theic  ad- 
venturers as  French,  has  hunted  their  footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence  (Hist, 
dc  C.  P.  1.  vi.  c.  22.. .46).  He  quotes  an  Arrr.gonese  history,  whxii  1  have 
read  with  pleasure,  and  which  the  Spaniaixls  extcl  as  a  model  of  sv.  le  and 
composition  (Expcdicion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Amigonescs  contra  Tnrcos  y 
Griegos;  Barcelona,  1623,  in  quarto ;  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo).  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Moncada,  Conde  de  Osona,  may  imitate  Cxsar  or  Sallust;  he  may 
transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries :  but  be  never  quotes  his  autho- 
rities, and  I  eannot  discern  any  national  records  of  the  exploits  of  his  country- 
men. 

51  See  the  laborious  hbtory  of  Diicange,  whose  acciu^te  tabic  of  the  French 
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CHAP,  gratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of  liberal  science  and 
amusement.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  the  principality 
of  Atliens  and  Thebes  was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche, 
a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,52  wiih  the  title  of  great  dukc,5* 
which  the  Latins  understood  in  their  own  sense,  and  the 
Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine.*"*  Otho  foDowed  the  standard  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a  miracle  of 
conduct  or  fortune,**  was  peaceably  inherited  by  his  son 
and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though  not  the  nation, 
was  changed,  b}-  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  into  the  elder 
branch  of  chc  house  of  Briennc.  The  son  of  that  marriage, 
Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  dutchy  of  Athens;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he  invest- 
ed with  fiefs,  reduced  above  tiiirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or 
neighbouring  ^ords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans 
amounted  to  no  m.ore  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  four  thovisand  foot:  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was 
compensated  by  stratagem  and  order.  They  formed  round 
tlieir  camp  an  artlfi.rial  inundation:  the  duke  and  his  knights 
advancer)  without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow: 
their  horses  plunged  into  the  bog;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His  family 
and  nation  were  expelled ;  and  his  son  Walter  de  Brienne, 
the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the 

dynasties,  recapitulates  the  tliirty-five  passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  dukes 
of  Athens. 

52  He  is  twice  menrioned  by  Vi'lehardouin  with  honour  (No.  151.  235)  ; 
and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be  known  of  his 
person  and  family. 

53  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  xivth  century,  Boccace,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  chih  of  Athens.  An  ignorant  age 
trar.sfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant  times. 

54  The  same  Conitar.Unc  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magnvs  du' 
pifer  oi  the  e;npire,  to  Thebes  the  primiccrius :  and  these  absurb  fables  are 
properly  la:hel  by  Ducange  fad  Nicephor.  Greg.  1.  vii.  c.  5).  By  the  Latins, 
the  T^ord  of  Thebes  was  sl  yied  hy  corruption  the  Megas  Kurios, or  Grand  Sire  ! 

55  ^odr,yn  viiracu'.o,  says  Alber'.c.  He  was  probably  received  by  Michael 
Choniates,  the  archbishcp  who  had  defended  Athens  against  the  tyrant  Leo 
Sgurus  (Nioetas  in  Baldwino).  Micliael  was  the  brother  of  the  historian  Ni- 
ce.as;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens  is  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  lih- 
»-ary  (.Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  vi.  p.  405). 
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constable  of  France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers.  CHAP. 
Attica  and  Bceotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Cata-  ^^^^^• 
lans  :  diey  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  slain  ; 
and  during  fourteen  }ears, the  great  company  was  the  terror 
of  the  Grecian  states.  Their  factions  drove  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Arragon  ;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as 
a  government  or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestowed 
by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the 
third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  family,  plebeian 
at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece. 
Athens,  which  ihey  embellished  with  new  buildings,  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly ;  and  their 
reign  was  finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the  second,  who 
strangled  the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  in  the  disci- 
pline and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 

Athens,*^  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former  Present 

self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants  :  ^l^l^ 

,  ,    ,  athens. 

of  these,  three  fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language; 
and  the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride 
and  gravity  of  their  national  character.  The  olive-tree,  the 
gift  of  Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica;  nor  has  the  honey  of 
mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour: 5^  but 
the  languid  trade  is  monopolised  by  strangers;  and  the  agri- 
culture of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Wala- 
chians.  The  Athenians  ai-e  still  distinguished  by  the  sub- 
tlety and  acuteness  of  their  understandings:  but  these  quali- 
ties, unless  ennobled  by  freedom  and  enlightened  by  study, 
will  degenerate  into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning :  and  it  is  a 
pi'overbial  saying  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews  of  Thcs- 
"  salonica,  the   Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of 

56  The  modem  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted  from 
Spon  (Voyage  en  Grece,  torn.  ii.  p.  79. ..199.)  ar.d  Wheeler  (Travels  into 
Gi^ecc,  p.  337..  414),  Stuart  (  Antiquities  of  Athens,  passim)  and  Cliandler 
(Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23  ..172).  The  first  of  these  travellers  visited  Greece 
in  the  year  1676,  the  last  1765;  and  ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  dif- 
ference in  the  tranquil  scene. 

57  Tlie  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees  in  the 
world  had  been  propagated  from  mount  Ilymcttus.  They  taught,  that  health 
might  be  preser\ed,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the  external  use  of  oil,  and  the  in- 
ternal use  of  honey  (Geoponica,  1.  xv.  c.  7-  p.  1089. ..1094.  edit.  Niclas). 
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CHAP.  "  Athens,  ":ood  Lord  deliver  us !"  This  artful  people  has 
■  eluded  the  tyranny  oi  the  Turkish  bashaws,  by  an  expedi- 
ent which  alleviates  their  servitude  and  aggravates  their 
shame.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athenians 
chose  for  their  protector  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  black 
eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This  ^Ethiopian  slave,  who  pos- 
sesses the  sultan's  ear,  condescends  to  accept  the  tribute  of 
thirty  thousand  cro>vi'is :  his  lieutenant,  the  Way  wode,  whom 
he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for  his  own  about  five  or 
six  thousand  more ;  and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens, 
that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and  punish  an  oppressive 
governor.  Their  private  differences  are  decided  by  the 
archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the  Greek  church, 
since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling; and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  or  elders,  chosen 
in  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city :  the  noble  families  cannot 
trace  their  pedigree  above  three  hundred  years  ;  but  their 
principal  members  are  distinguished  by  a  grave  demeanour, 
a  fur-cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  archon.  By  some, 
who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  language  of  Athens 
is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  se- 
venty dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek  :*^  this  picture  is  too  dark- 
ly coloured ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country  of 
Plato  and  Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or  a  copy,  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  supine  indifference  among 
the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity  ;  and  such  is  the  debasement 
of  their  character,  that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the 
genius  of  their  predecessors.*^ 

58  Ducatige,  Gloscar.  Grxc.  Prxfat.  p.  8.  who  quotes  for  his  author  Theo- 
dosius  Zygomalas,  a  modern  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn.  ii.  p.  194.)  and 
Wheeler  (p.  355),  no  incompetent  judges,  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  Attic  dialect. 

59  Yet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens,  which 
they  still  call  Athlni.  From  the  £'S  '"'jv  ASijvJjv,  we  have  formed  our  own 
barbarism  of  Setines. 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 

Ch>il  IVars,  and  Ruin  of  tJie  Greek  I'^m/iire... Reigns  of  Androni- 
cus,  the  Elder  and  Younger.^  and  John  J-'ul.iolQi^us....Regc7icij^ 
Revolt,  Reign, and  ylbdication  of  John  Canlacuzene... Establish- 
ment of  a  Genoese  Colony  at  Pera  or  Galata,..Their  Wars  with 
the  Empire  and  City  of  Constantinojde. 

THE  long  reign  of  Andronicus  '  the  elder  is  chiefly    CHAP, 
memorable,  by  the  disputes  of  die  Greek  church,  the  inva-  ^1!.^— ^ 
sion  oi  the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  Supcrsti- 
is  celebrated  as  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  prince  of  the  t'on  of 
age  ;  but  such  virtue,  and  such  learning,  contributed  neither  cus  and  ' 
to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of^^*^  times, 
society.  A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  sur-     i282.!. 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies  ;  nor     ^'^~^- 
were  the  flames  of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those 
of  a  Catalan  or  Turkish  war.     Under  the  reign  of  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important 
business  of  the  state  ;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were 
ambitious  and  fanatic  monks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues, 
their  learning  or  ignorance,  were  equally  mischievous  or 
contemptible.     By  his  intemperate  discipline,  the  patriarch 
Athanasius  ^  excited  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  and  people : 
he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  the  sinner  should  swallow  the 
last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance  ;  and  the  foolish  tale  was 
propagated,  of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass  that  had  tast- 
ed the  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden.   Driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  universal  clamour,  Athanasius  composed  before  his 
retreat  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite  cast.     His  public  tes- 
tament was  in  the  tone  of  charity  and  resignation ;  the  pri- 
vate codicil  breathed  the  direct  anathemas  against  the  au- 
thors of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
communion  of  the  holy  trinity,  the  angels,  and  the  saints. 
This  last  paper  he  inclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  was 

1  Andronicus  hiniEelf  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective  (Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  I.  i.  c.  1),  which  he  pronounced  against  historic  falsehood.  It  is  true, 
that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against  calumny  than  against  adulation. 

2  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer  (1.  ix.  c.  24),  who 
relates  the  general  history  of  Athanasius  (I.  viii.  c.  13. ..16.  20. ..24. 1.  x.  c.  27 
...29.  31. ..36.  I.  >u.  c.  1...3.  5,  6.  l.xiii.  c.  8.  10.  23.  o5),  and  is  fcillowed  by 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1 .  vi .  c.  5. 7. 1,  vii.  c.  1 . 9),  who  includes  the  second  retreat 
of  this  second  Chrysostom. 
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CHAP,  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
"  ^  ■  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and  re- 
venge. At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing  by 
a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons  nests,  detected  the  fatal  secret; 
and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and  bound  bv  the 
excommunication,  he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
Vi^hich  had  been  so  treacherously  dug  under  his  feet.  A  sy- 
nod of  bishops  was  instantly  convened  to  debate  this  import- 
ant question :  the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathemas 
was  generally  condemned;  but  as  the  knot  could  be  untied 
only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deorived  of 
the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree  was  ir- 
revocable by  any  earthly  power.  Some  faint  testimonies  of 
repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the 
mischief;  but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wound- 
ed, and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius 
himself,  the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he 
could  be  healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  reve- 
lation of  plague  and  famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes. 
Andronicus  started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  nighc  in 
prayer,  till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion  of 
the  earth.  The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops  and  monks 
to  the  cell  of  Athanasius  ;  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the 
saint,  from  whom  this  message  had  been  sent,  consented  to 
absolve  the  prince,  and  govern  the  church,  of  Constantino- 
ple. Untamed  by  disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the 
shepherd  was  again  odious  to  the  flock  ;  and  his  enemies  con- 
trived a  singular,  and  as  it  proved  a  successful,  mode  of  re- 
venge. In  the  night,  they  stole  away  the  footstool  or  foot- 
cloth  of  his  throne,  which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the 
decoration  of  a  satirical  picture.  The  emperor  was  painted 
with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  Athanasius  leading  the  tract- 
able beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  authors  of  the  libel 
were  detected  and  punished ;  but  as  their  lives  had  been 
spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indignation  retired  to 
his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  which  had  been  open- 
ed for  a  moment,  Avere  again  closed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  impor- 
tant of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  the 
brevity  of  my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages 
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the  enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,^  Cantacuzcne,*  and  Ni-  CHAP, 
cephorus  Gregoras/  -who  have  composed  the  prolix  and  Ian-  ^-^^^'f- 
guid  story  of  the  times.  The  name  and  situation  of  tlie  em- 
peror John  Cantacuztne  might  inspire  the  most  lively  curi- 
osit}-.  His  memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt 
of  the  younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  it  is  observed,  that,  like  INIoses  and  Caesar,  he 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
But  in  this  eloquent  work,  we  should  vainly  seek  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in  a  cloyster  from 
the  vices  and  passions  of  the  world,  he  presents  not  a  con- 
fession, but  an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman. 
Instead  of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men, 
he  displays  the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events,  high- 
ly varnished  Avith  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends. 
Their  motives  are  always  pure ;  their  ends  always  legitimate: 
they  conspire  and  rebel  without  any  views  of  interest ;  and 
the  violence  which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the 
spontaneous  effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Palaeologi,  the  elder  First  dis- 

Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honours  of  "'"^^J 

tween  the 

the  purple  ;  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  elder  and 
death,  that  prince  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five  years  ^'"j'^^-'^- 
as  the  second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.^    At  the  head  of  ancus,  A.  D. 
army,  he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy  nor  the  jea-       ^^  * 
lousv  of  the  court ;  his  modesty  and  patience  were  never 
tempted   to  compute  the  years  of  his  father ;  nor  was  that 
father  compelled  to  repent  of  his  liberality  either  by  the  vir- 

3  Pachymer,  in  seven  books,  377  folio  pages,  describes  the  first  tweoty-six 
years  of  Andronicus  the  Elder ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his  composition  by  the 
current  news  or  lie  of  the  day  (A.  D.  1308).  Either  death  or  disgust  prevent- 
«d  him  from  resuming  the  pen. 

4  After  an  intei-val  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer,  Can- 
tacuzcnus  takes  up  the  pen;  and  his  first  book  (c.  1...59.  p.  9.  .150.)  relates 
the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus.  The  ingenious 
comparison  with  Moses  and  Cxsar,  is  fancied  by  his  French  translator,  the 
president  Cou^^in. 

5  Nicephoras  Grcgoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  reign  of  An- 
dronicus the  Elder  (1.  vi.  c.  1...1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  96.. .291).  This  is  the  part  of  which 
Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malici.^us representation  of  his  conduct. 

6  He  was  crowned  May  twenty -first,  1295,  anddied  October  twelfth,  1.>J0 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byz.  p.  239).  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage, 
inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatised  to  the  religion  and  inan- 
ners  of  the  Ln'ins  (on  x.xi  yvtutt-ji  k»i  -rirn  «««  e-;(^>)f<,«T<,  Ken  yetciut 
-Kiifa  y.»i  TToCTif  (6eTi*  A«T<yos  «»  «x^*«^y>;?.  Nic.  Greg.l.i\.c.  i),  and 
founded  a  dvnasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  extinguished  A.  I).  13  >3 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Bn  2.  p.  249.  .253). 
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CHAP,  tues  or  vices  of  his  son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named 
LZIII.  Andronicus  from  his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he 
VMS  introduced  by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms 
of  wit  and  beauty  encreased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  An- 
dronicus ;  and  with  the  common  vanity  of  age,  he  expected 
to  realize  in  the  second,  the  hope  which  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  the  first,  generation.  The  boy  was  educated  in  the  pa- 
lace as  an  heir  and  a  favourite  ;  and,  in  the  oaths  and 
acclamations  of  the  people,  the  august  triad  was  formed  by 
•  the  names  of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the 
younger  Andronicus  was  speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant 
greatness,  while  he  beheld  with  puerile  impatience  the  clou-, 
ble  obstacle  that  hung,  and  might  long  hang,  over  his  rising 
ambition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to  diffuse  happiness, 
that  he  so  eagerly  aspired  :  wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his 
eyes  the  most  precious  attributes  of  a  monarch;  and  his  first 
indiscreet  demand  was  the  sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fer- 
tile island,  where  he  might  lead  a  life  of  independence  and 
pleasure.  The  emperor  was  offended  by  the  loud  and  fre- 
quent intemperance  which  disturbed  his  capital :  the  sums 
which  his  parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by  the  Genoese 
usurers  of  Pera  ;  and  the  oppressive  debt,  which  consolidat- 
ed the  interest  of  a  faction,  could  be  discharged  only  by  a 
revolution.  A  beautiful  female,  a  matron  in  rank,  a  prosti- 
tute in  manners,  had  instructed  the  younger  Andronicus  in 
the  rudiments  of  love  :  but  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  noc- 
turnal visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through  the 
street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who  were 
placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stranger  was  his  bro- 
ther, prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and  died  of  his  wound: 
and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  common  father,  whose  health 
was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the  eighth  day,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  both  his  children.^  However  guiltless  in  his  in- 
tention, the  younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a  brother's 
and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of  his  ov/n  vices  ; 
and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking  and  feeling  men,  when 
they  perceived,  instead  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill- 
dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competitors. 

7  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  viii.c.  1.)  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  tragic  adventure  ;  while  Cantacuzene  more  discreetly  conceals  the  vices 
of  Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  which  he  was  the  witness,  and  perhaps  the 
associate  (1.  i.  c.  1,  Stc). 
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By  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of  his  elisor-    chap. 
ders,  the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  j;raduall\  alienated  ;     l^^^"- 
and,  after  man)'  fruitless  reproofs,  he  transferred  on  another  ^"^""'""^^ 
grandson^  his  hopes  and  affection.  The  chanj^e  was  announc- 
ed by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  the  person  wliom  he  should  appoint  for  his  successor ; 
and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insults  and 
complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public  trial. 
Before  the  sentence,  which  would  probably  have  condemned 
him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that 
the  palace  courts  were  filled  with  the  armed  followers  of  his 
grandson;  the  judgment  was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  the  triuinphant  escape  of  the  prince  encour- 
aged the  ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate,  adhered  to  the  Three  civil 

person,  or  at  least  to  the  government,  of  the  old  emperor  ;  ^^''^  ^^- 
1  •  ,     •       1  •  ,       n-    ,  ,  ,  tweenthe 

and  It  was  only  m  the  provmces,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  two  ei'<pe- 

foreign  succour,  that  the  malecontents  could  hope  to  vindi-  '^°'i^^<^■  ^' 
cate  their  cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  en-  April  20... 
terprise  was  the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene;  the  sally      v-'ts' 
from  Constantinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  me-   May  24. 
morials ;  and  if  his  own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  pa- 
triotism, an  unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate 
the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the 
young  emperor.  That  prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under 
the  pretence  of  hunting ;  erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
whom  neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against  the 
Barbarians.  Such  a  force  might  have  saved  or  commanded 
the  empire  ;  but  their  councils  were  discoi-dant,  their  mo- 
tions were  slow  and  doubtful,  and  their  progress  was  check- 
ed by  intrigue  and  negociation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  An- 
dronici  was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during 
a  ruinous  period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the  relics 
of  the  Greek  empire  were  divided :   Constantinople,  Thes- 
salonica,  and  the  islands,  were  left  to  the  elder,  while  the 
younger  acquired  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Thrace,  from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine  limit.    By  the  sc- 

8  His  destined  heir  was  Michael  Catharus,  the  basfard  of  Constantinc  hi? 
second  son.  la  this  project  of  excluding  his  p-ands'm  Andronicus,  Niccphorus 
Gregoras  (\..  viii.  c  3)  agrees  with  Cantacuzene  (I. i.  c.  1,  2). 
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CHAP,    cond  treaty,  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops,  his  im- 

^  mediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power  and 

„  revenue  of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was  terminated  by 

Corona- 
tion of  the  the  surprise  of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old 

Andfoni-  ^mperor,  and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.  The 
cus,  A.  D.  reasons  of  this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the 
Feb!  2.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first 
pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was  heard  with 
pity  and  applause  :  and  his  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides 
the  inconsistent  promise,  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  and  alleviate  the-  burthens  of  the  people.  The 
grievances  of  forty  years  were  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and 
the  rising  generation  was  fatigued  by  the  endless  prospect  of 
a  reign,  whose  favourites  and  maxims  v/ere  of  other  times. 
The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age 
was  without  reverence :  his  taxes  produced  an  annual  re- 
venue of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  yet  the  richest  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  Avas  incapable  of  maintaining 
three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  gallies  to  resist  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  the  Turks.^  "  How  different,"  said  the 
younger  Andronicus,  "  is  my  situation  from  that  of  the  son 
"  of  Philip  I  Alexander  might  complain,  that  his  father 
"  would  leave  him  nothing  to  conquer :  alas !  my  grandsire 
"  will  leave  me  nothing  to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon 
admonished,  that  the  public  disorders  could  not  be  healed 
by  a  civil  war ;  and  that  their  young  favourite  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  the  saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On  the  first  re- 
pulse, his  party  was  broken  by  his  own  levity,  their  intestine 
discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient  court,  which  tempt- 
ed each  malecontent  to  desert  or  betray  the  cause  of  rebel- 
lion. Andronicus  the  younger  was  touched  with  remorse, 
or  fatigued  with  business,  or  deceived  by  negociation:  plea- 
sure rather  than  power  was  his  aim ;  and  the  licence  of 
maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thousand  hawks,  and  a 
thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufficient  to  sully  his  fame  and  dis- 
arm his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy  plot,  and 

9  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  The  younger  Andronicus  com- 
plained, that  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  sum  of  350,000  byzanis  of  gold 
was  due  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  liis  household  (Cantacuzen.  1.  i.  c.  48). 
Yet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  if  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  s<iuee'ic 
tKe  fsirmers  of  the  revenue. 
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the  final  situation  of  the  principal  actors. '°  The  age  of  An-    CIIAP. 
dronicus  was  consumed  in  civil  discord  ;  and,  amidst  the     LXIII. 
events  of  war  and  treaty,  his  power  and  reputation  continu-  „.      . , 
ally  decayed,  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  city  Androni- 
and  palace  were  opened  without  resistance  to  liis  grandson,  ^i^^^g  ^^^ 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of  g"vern- 
danger ;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance,     a.'d. 
abandoned  the  feeble  monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages,      1^28, 
to  the  terrors  of  a  sleepless  night.  These  terrors  were  quick- 
ly realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  which  pi-oclaimed  the  titles 
and  victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger;  and  the  aged  empe- 
ror, falling  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  dispatcli- 
ed  a  suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grand- 
son was  decent  and  pious  ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the 
younger  Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administration ;  but 
the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name  and  pre-eminence  of  the  first 
emperor,  the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a  pension  of  twen- 
ty-four thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  as- 
signed on  the  royal  treasure,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of 
Constantinople.  But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace  was  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whicli  roved  with  impunity  through  the  solitary  courts;  and 
a  reduced  allowance  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ^^  was  all 
that  he  could  ask,  and  more  than  he  could  hope.    His  cala- 
mities were  embittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight ; 
his  confinement  was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous  ;  and 
during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grandson,  his  inhu- 
man keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant  death,  compelled  him 
to  exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic  habit  and  profession. 
The  monk  Antony  had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  world : 
yet  he  had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter  season, 
and  as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  water  by 
his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common  drink. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  late  emperor  could  pro- 

10  1  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  is  reiTiarkal)ly 
exact.  111.  proved  that  Cantacuzene  has  mistaken  the  dates  of  his  own  actions, 
or  rather  that  his  text  han  been  corrupted  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

Ill  h^vt  eiideavoiircd  to  reconcile  the  '24,000  pieces  of  Cantacuzenc  (I.  ii. 
c.  i.)  with  tlw  ten  thousand  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ix.  c.  2);  the  one  of 
whom  wbhed  to  sofien,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of  the  old  empe- 
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cure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these  simple  wants  j  and 
if  he  bestowed  the  gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress 
of  a  friend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  and  religion.  Four  years  after  his  abdication,  An- 
dronicus  or  Antony  expired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age :  and  the  last  strain  of  adulation  could  only 
promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory  in  heaven,  than  he 
had  enjoyed  upon  earth.'^ 

Nor  vv^as  the  reign  of  the  younger,  more  glorious  or  for- 
tunate than  that  of  the  elder,  Andronicus.^^  He  gathered 
the  fruits  of  ambition ;  but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bit- 
ter :  in  the  supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early 
popularity;  and  the  defects  of  his  character  became  still  more 
conspicuous  to  the  world.  The  public  reproach  urged  him 
to  march  in  person  against  the  Turks ;  nor  did  his  courage 
fail  in  the  hour  of  trial;  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the 
only  trophies  of  his  expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the 
civil  government  attained  their  full  maturity'and  perfection-, 
his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses, 
are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire.  Andronicus  was  old  before  his  time :  the 
intemperance  of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of  age; 
and  after  being  rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by  nature, 
or  physic,  or  the  Virgin,  he  was  snatched  away  before  he 
had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  and  as  the  progress  of  the  Latins  in  arms  and  arts  had 
softened  the  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine  court,  his  two 
wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home,  Irene  in  Greece,  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.     Her  father^-*  was  a  petty 

12  See  Nicephoi-us  Gregoras  (I.  ix.  6,7,8  10. 14. 1.  x.c.  1).  The  historian 
had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  his  benefactor;  and 
that  friendship  which  "  waits  or  to  the  scaftbld  or  the  cell,"  should  not  lightly 
be  accused  as  "  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to  praise." 

13  The  sole  reign  of  Andro.iicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Cantacuzene 
(1.  ii.  c.  1...40.  p.  191. ..339.)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras  I.  ix.  c.  T-.-l.  xi.  c.  11. 
p.  262...361). 

14  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful,  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  fainous 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  conqueror  of  the  Slavi  on 
the  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was  surnamed  the  Greek,  from  h;s  two 
journies  into  the  East :  but  these  journies  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  mar- 
riage ;  and  I  am  ignorant  hoiu  Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Genaany, 
and  recommended  to  the  Byzantine  court  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Bruuswickj  p.  126. ..137). 
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lord"  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions  of  the  north  of  Germa-  chap. 
j^y.16  yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  silver  mines ;'^  LXIII. 
and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name.*'  After  the  death  of  this 
childless  princess,  Andronicus  sought  in  marriage  Jane,  the 
sister  of  the  count  of  Savoy ;  "*  and  his  suit  was  preferred  to 
that  of  the  French  king.^*"  The  count  respected  in  his  sister 
the  superior  majesty  of  a  Roman  empress:  her  retinue  was 
composed  of  knights  and  ladies;  she  was  regenerated  and 
crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more  orthodox  appellation 
of  Anne;  and,  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and 
tournaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband:  their  Reign  of 
son,  John  Palaeologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor,  l^Jl^^^' 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  weakness  was  protect- 

15  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Gnibenhagen, 
extinct  in  the  year  1596  (Rini^iis,  j).  287).  He  resided  in  the  castle  of  Wol- 
fenhuttel,  and  possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  allodial  estates  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburgh,  which  the  Guelph  family  had  saved  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  great  fiefs.  The  frequent  partitions  among  brothers,  had  al- 
most ruined  the  princely  houses  of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious  law 
was  slowly  superseded  by  the  right  of  jjrimogeniture.  The  principality  of 
Grubenhagen,  one  of  the  last  remains  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody, 
mountainous,  and  barren  tract  (Busching's  Geography,  vol.  vi.  p-  2r0...286. 
English  translation). 

16  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us,  how 
justly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  de  crved  the  epithets  of 
poor  and  barbarous  (Essai  surles  Mtrurs,  S^c).  In  the  year  1306,  ni  the  ^vo.jds 
of  Luneburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vened  race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive 
their  infirm  and  useless  parents  (Riniius,  p.  136). 

17  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germaiiv  was  destitute  of  the  precious 
metals,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limitation  (Gerinania, 
c.  5.  Annal.  xi.20).  According  to  Spener  (Hist.  Germania;  Pxagniatica,  tnm. 
i.  p.  351),  Argentifodince  in  Hercyniis  niontilnis,  imperante  Othone  niagno  (A. 
D.  968)  primum  apertx,  largam  etiain  ojies  augendi  dederunt  coi'iani:  but 
Rimius  (p.  258,  259.)  defers  till  the  year  1016  the  discovery  rf  the  silver  mines 
of  Grubenhagen,  or  the  Upper  Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning 
of  the  xivth  century,  and  which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  h<iuse 
of  Brunswick. 

18  Can'acuzene  has  given  a  most  honourable  testimony, »)»  » 'f «  Ttfi*.iti»ti 
uvrti  SvyetTtip  S'ax.ei  *ti  ^cTrpai^HiK  (the  modern  Greeks  employ  the  »7  for 
the  ^  and  the  /k-st  for  the  /3,  and  tlie  whole  will  read  in  the  Italian  idiom  di 
Brunzuic),  tw  5r«^"  ccvreii  iTrK^xie^xrn,  xeti  A«^?r^«TijT<  xanrtff  t«« 
«f*.e(pvXiii  «;?rfp/3«AAavT05  tu  ytvui.   The  praise  is  just  in  itself,  and  pleas- 

•  ing  to  an  English  ear. 

19  Anne,  or  Jare,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  rf  Amedde  the  Great,  by 
a  second  marriage,  and  half  sister  of  his  success  ^r  Edward  cotnu  of  Savo/ 
(Anderson's  Tables,  p. 650)    See  Cuntacuzene  {\.  i  C.40...42). 

20  That  king,  if  the  fact  be  true,  must  havj  b.vn  Charles  'he  Fair,  who  in 
five  years  (1321. ..13  .'6)  was  married  to  threewivcs(  Anderson,  p.  628).  Anne 
of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February  1326. 
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ed  by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  long 
and  coi-dial  friendship  of  his  father  for  John  Cantacuzene  is 
aHke  honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject.  It  had  been 
formed  amidst  the  pleasures  of  their  youth:  their  families 
were  almost  equally  noble ;2'  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the 
purple  was  amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private 
education.  We  have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was  saved 
by  Cantacuzene  fi-om  the  power  of  his  grandfather ;  and, 
after  isix  years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favourite  brought  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Under  the 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  by  his  valour  and 
conduct  that  the  isle  of  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of  ^to- 
lia  were  restored  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  His  enemies 
confess,  that,  among  the  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone 
v/as  moderate  and  abstemious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary 
account  v/hich  he  produces  of  his  own  wealth ^^  may  sustain 
the  presumption  that  it  was  devolved  by  inheritance,  and 
not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does  not  indeed  specify  the 
value  of  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels  ;  yet,  after  a  voluntary 
gift  of  tv/o  hundred  vases  of  silver,  after  much  had  been 
secreted  by  his  friends  and  plundered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit 
treasures  were  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  se- 
venty gallies.  He  does  not  measure  the  size  and  number  of 
his  estates;  but  his  granaries  were  heaped  with  an  incredi- 
ble store  of  wheat  and  bai-ley;  and  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate,  according  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
arable  land.^^  His  pastures  were  stocked  with  tv/o  thousand 
five  hundred  brood  mares,  two  hundi-ed  camels,  three  hun- 
dred mules,  five  hundred  asses,  five  thousand  homed  cattle, 
fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy  thousand  sheep  ;24  a  pre- 


21  The  noble  race  of  the  Cantacuzeni  (illustrious  from  the  xlth  century  in 
the  Byzantine  anuals)  was  drawn  frojn  the  Paladins  of  France,  the  heroes  of 
those  romances  which  in  the  xiiith  century  were  translated  and  read  by  the 
Greeks  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byxant.  p.  258). 

22  See  Cantacuzene  (1.  iii.  c.24.  30.  .36). 

23  Saferna,  in  Gaul,  and  Columella,  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  two  driver;',,  and  six  labourers,  for  two  hundred  jugera  (125  English 
acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  iricn  must  be  added  if  there  be  much 
underwood  (Culumella  de  Re  Rustica,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  441.  edit.  Gesner). 

24  In  this  enumeration  (1.  iii.  c.  30),  the  French  translation  of  the  president 
Cousin  is  blottctl  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors.  1 .  He  omits  the  1000 
yoke  of  working  oxen.    2.  He  interprets  the  TrivTUKortut  Trpoi  ^io-^tM»ii, 
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tioUs  record  of  rural  opulence,  in  the  last  period  of  tlie  em-    CHAP, 
pire,  and  in  a  land,  inost  probably  in  Thrace,  so  ri-pcatedly     '•^^^^• 
wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  hostility.     The  favour  of 
Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In  the  moments  of  fa- 
miliarity, in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor  was  desirous 
to  level  the  distance  between  them,  and  prvrssed  his  frit  nd 
to  accept  the  diadem  and  purple.    The  virtue  of  the  great  He  is  left 
domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen,  resisted  the  dan-  t^e  e"ii°i  e 
gerous  proposal;  but  the  last  testaitient  of  Andronicus  the 
younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his  son,  and  the  regent 
of  the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  retui'n  of  obedietice  and  His  regen- 
gratitude,  perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with  pure  and  z<;a-^j'*^"^ 
lous  fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupll.^*    A  guard  of  five  1341, 
hundred  soldiers  watched  over  his  person  and  tiie  palace  ; 
the  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  decently  performed  ;  the 
capital  was  silent  and  submissive  ;  and  five  hundred  letters, 
which  Cantacuzene  dispatched  in  the  first  monih,  informed 
the  provinces  of  their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of 
a  tranquil  minority  was  blasted  by  the  great  duke  or  admi- 
ral Apocaucus  ;  and  to  exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the  Imperial  by  Apocaa- 
historian  is  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  imprudence,  in  rais-  '^"^ ' 
ing  him  to  that  office  against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagaci- 
ous sovereign.    Bold  and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  subservi- 
ent  to  each  other ;  and  his  talents  were  applied  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  His  arrogance  was  heightened  by  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnable  castle,  and  under 
the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  he  secretly  conspired  against 
his  benefactor.  The  female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  by  the  em- 
and  directed ;  he  encouragea  Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  by  of'savoy"* 
the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage  of  her  son  ;  the  love  of  pow- 
er was  disguised  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  Palaiologi  had  instructed  his  posterit}-  to 
dread  the  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.    The  patriarch  by  the  pa- 
John  of  Apri,was  a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  -''-irch. 
bv  a  numerous  and  hungry  kindred.   He  produced  an  obso- 

by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  3.  He  confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and 
giv?^  Cantacuzene  no  more  than  50U0  hogs.  Put  not  your  .rust  in  translations ! 
25  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantr.cuzenuii,  and  the  \vh"le  pro- 
gress of  the  civil  war,  in  his  own  his:ory  (I.  lii.  c.  1  ..100.  p.  348... 700),  and 
in  that  of  Nicephorus  Gregoj-as  (1.  xii.  c.  1  I.  xv.  c.  9.  p.  353...492). 
VOL.    VII.  3  K 
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CHAP,  lete  epistle  of  Andronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and 
■  people  to  his  pious  care  :  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Arse- 
nius  prompted  him  to  prevent,  rather  than  punish,  the  crimes 
of  an  usurper  ;  and  Apocaucus  smiled  ai  the  success  of  his 
own  flattery,  when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming 
the  state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  ^^  Be- 
tween three  persons  so  different  in  their  situation  and  cha- 
racter, a  private  league  was  concluded  :  a  shadow  of  autho- 
rity was  restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  the  people  was  tempted 
by  the  name  of  freedom.  By  this  powerful  confederacy,  the 
great  domestic  was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at 
length  with  open,  arras.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed  ; 
his  opinions  slighted  ;  his  friends  persecuted  ;  and  his  safe- 
ty was  threatened  both  in  the  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence 
on  the  public  service,  he  was  accused  of  treason  ;  proscribed 
as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  delivered,  with 
all  his  adherents,  to  the  sword  of  justice,  the  vengeance  of 
the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  devil :  his  fortunes  were 
confiscated  ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast  into  prison ;  all  his 
past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  he  was  driven 
by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accus- 
ed.^^  From  the  review  of  his  preceding  conduct,  Cantacu- 
zene  appears  to  have  been  guiltless  of  any  treasonable  de- 
signs ;  and  the  only  suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise 
from  the  vehemence  of  his  protestations,  and  the  sublime 
purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  While  the  em- 
press and  the  patriarch  still  aflfected  the  appearances  of  har- 
mony, he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permission  of  retiring  to 
a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life.  After  he  had  been  de- 
clared a  public  enemy,  it  was  his  fervent  wish  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  receive  with- 
out a  murmur  the  stroke  of  the  executioner :  it  was  not 
without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
which  inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and 

26  He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buskins  ;  placed  on  his 
head  a  mitre  of  siliv  and  gold;  subscribed  I'.is  epistles  with  hyacinth  or  green 
ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constantine  had  given  to  the  ancient, 
Rome  (Caniacuzen.  1.  iii.  c.  36.    Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xiv.  c.  3). 

27  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xii.  c.  5.)  confesses  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  Can- 
tacuzenu  ,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus  ;  nor  does  he  dis- 
senible  the  motive  of  his  personal  and  religion--  enmity  to  the  firmer; 
vvv  de  6'icc  KctKiav  eiXX»)V)  uirtoi  o  TrpecoTtHTOi  tth  rat  oAuv  S06^t»  eiycu 
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friends,  and  proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by  draw-    CHAP. 

•  •         •  1  X  III 

ing  the  sword  and  assuming  the  Imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  the  (jamacuze- 
cmperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple  "t-  assumes 
buskins  :  his  right-leg  was  clothed  h\'  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  ^^^^  irAl, 
left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  <^ct.  26. 
knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still  stu- 
dious of  loyalty  ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palseologus  and 
Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  ^.ny  personal  wrongs 
tliat  can  authorise  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign :  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  con- 
firm the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step  was 
the  effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople 
adhered  to  the  young  emperor  ;  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
invited  to  the  relief  of  Adrianople  :  the  principal  cities  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced 
their  obedience  to  the  great  domestic  ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  troops  and  provinces  were  induced,  by  their  private  in- 
terest, to  prefer  the  loose  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest. 
The  army  of  Cantacuzene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was  station- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  intimidate  the  ca- 
pital :  it  was  dispersed  by  ti'eachery  or  fear ;  and  the  ofli- 
cers,  more  especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the 
bribes,  and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  between  the 
two  characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalonica  with  a  chosen 
remnant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  important 
place  ;  and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his 
enemy  Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea 
and  land.  Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather 
flight,  into  the  mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled 
his  troops  to  scrutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing 
to  accompany  his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed 
and  retired  ;  and  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two 
thousand,  and  at  last  to  five  hundred,  volunteers.  The 
C'ra/,**  or  despot  of  the  Servians,  received  him  with  gene- 

28  The  princes  of  Servia  (Diicange,  Famil.  Dalmaticsc,  &c.  c.  2,3,4.9.) 
were  styled  Despots  in  Greek,  and  Cral,  in  tl\cir  native  idiom  (Ducange, 
Gloss.  Gric.  p.  751).  That  title, the  equivalent  of  king,  appears  to  be  of  Scla^ 
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CHAP,  rolls  hospitality ;  but  the  ally  was  insensibly  degraded  to  a 
suppliant,  an  hostage,  a  captive  ;  and,  in  this  miserable  de- 
pendence, he  waited  at  the  door  of  the  Barbarian,  who  could 
dispose  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The 
most  tempting  offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate 
his  trust  ;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger  side  ;  and 
his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  anew  vicissitude 
of  hopes  and  perils.  Near  six  years  the  flame  of  discord 
burnt  with  various  success  and  unabated  rage :  the  cities 
were  distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeiins: 
the  Cantacuzeni  and  Palseologi ;  and  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians,  and  tiie  Turks,  were  invoked  on  both  sides  as  the 
instruments  of  privatp  ambition  and  the  common  ruin.  The 
regent  deplored  the  calamities,  of  which  he  was  the  author 
and  victim  :  and  his  ov/n  experience  might  dictate  a  just 
and  lively  remark  on  the  different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil 
war.  *'  The  former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external  warmth  of 
"  summer,  alwaj  s  tolerable,  and  often  beneficial ;  the  latter 
"  is  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without  a 
*"•  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  "^^ 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages  into  the  con- 
tests of  civilized  nations,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame 
and  mischief;  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  com- 
pel, but  which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  huma- 
nity and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse 
their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances  ;  and  those 
who  fail  in  their  negociations,  are  loudest  in  their  censure 
of  the  example  which  they  envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate. 
The  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the 
shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia ;  but  their  religion  ren- 
dered them  the  implacable  foes  of  Rome  and  Christianity. 
To  acquire  the  friendship  of  their  emirs,  the  two  factions 
vied  with  each  other  in  baseness  and  profusion :  the  dexte- 
rity of  Cantacuzene  obtained  the  preference  :  but  the  suc- 
cour and  victory  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of 


Victory   of 
Cantacu- 
zene. 


vonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Hungarians,  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  and  even  hv  'he  Turks  (Leunclavius,  Pandect.  Turc.  p.  422), 
who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  for  'he  emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  in- 
stead of 'he  former,  is  tlie  ambition  of  the  French  at  Consiantinopie  (Aver- 
tiste  .ent  a  I'Hisf.  ire  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  39). 

29  Nic.  Gregora"^,  1.  xii.  c.  14     I'  is  surprising,  that  Cantacuzene  has  not 
Inserted  this  just  and  lively  image  in  his  own  writings. 
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his  daughter  with  an  infiuel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand  CH  AP. 
Christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottoi-nuns  into  Kuropc,  '•^^^^• 
the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  tlv-  Koma'i  ,  mpire. 
The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in  his  favour  h\  tht-  death 
of  Apocaucus,  the  just,  though  singular,  retribuiion  of  his 
crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles  or  piebtiuns,  whom  hi-  iearcd 
or  hated,  had  been  seized  by  his  orders  in  the  rapi  .,1  and 
the  provinces  ;  and  the  old  palace  of  Constaiuine  was  .1-5- 
signed  for  the  place  of  their  confinement.  Some  altenuions 
in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrowing  the  cells,  had  been  inge»- 
niously  contrived  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  aggravate 
their  misery  ;  and  the  work  was  incessantly  pressed  by  the 
daily  visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched  at  the  gate, 
and  as  he  stood  in  the  inner-court  to  overlook  the  architects, 
without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted  and  laid  breath- 
less on  the  ground,  by  two  resolute  prisoners  of  the  Palaeo- 
logian  race,^°  who  were  armed  with  sticks,  and  animated  by 
despair.  On  the  rumour  of  revenge  and  liberty,  the  cap- 
tive multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and 
exposed  from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's  head,  presuming 
on  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  empress. 
Anne  of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  an  haughty  and 
ambitious  minister,  but  while  she  delayed  to  resolve  or  to 
act,  the  populace,  more  especially  the  mariners,  were  excit- 
ed by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke  to  a  sedition,  an  assiult, 
and  a  massacre.  The  prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater 
part  were  guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaped  to  a 
neighbouring  church:  they  were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  ;  and  in  his  death  the  monster  was  not  less  bloodv 
and  venomous  than  in  his  life.  Yet  his  talents  alc>nc  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and  his  surviving  asso- 
ciates, suspicious  of  ea<  h  other,  ab;mdoned  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  rejected  the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the  emprjss  felt  and  com- 
plained, that  she  was  deceived  b\  the  en^-mies  of  Cant  ;cu- 
zene:  the  patriarch  was  employed  to  preach  against  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries  ;  and  her  promise  of  immortal  hatred 

30  The  two  avengers  were  bo'h  Palxologi,  v.hf  rpigUt  resent,  wiih  r->yil 
indignation,  the  shame  cf  their  chains.  The  •,^?g^^^  "t  Ai.- c^ncus  n'.a;.  de- 
serve a  peculiar  rxlercncc  to  Caiitacuzene  (I.  iii.c.  8G.)  and  Nic.  Gregoras  (I. 
-xiv.  c.  10). 
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CHAP,  was  sealed  by  an  oath,  binder  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion.^' But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher : 
she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  stranger:  her, jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the 
competition  of  a  rival  empress  ;  and  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the  patriarch  to 
convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him  from  his  office.  Their 
incapacity  and  discord  would  have  afforded  the  most  deci- 
sive advantage  ;  but  the  civil  war  v/as  protracted  by  the 
weakness  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  moderation  of  Cantacu- 
zene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and  indolence. 
He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and  cities;  and  the 
realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  b}'^  the  M'alls  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counterbalanced  the  rest  of 
the  empire  ;  nor  could  he  attempt  that  important  conquest 
till  he  had  secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a  pri- 
vate correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Faccio- 
He  re-en-  lati,^^  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  great  duke  :  the  ships, 
stantino-  ^^^  guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  subject  to  his  com- 
ple.  mahd  ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the 

134jr '  instrument  of  treachery ;  and  the  revolution  was  accomplish- 
January  8.  ed  without  danger  or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers 
of  resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold 
the  capital  in  flames,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival. 
She  jielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies  ;  and 
the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a 
loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palseologus  was  at 
length  consummated  :  the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil  was 
acknowledged;  but  the  sole  administration  during  ten  years 
was  vested  in  the  guardian.  Two  emperors  and  three  em- 
presses were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  and  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the 
propertv,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances 

31  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the  mothei; 
of  his  sovereign  (1.  iii.  o3,  34),  against  whom  Nic  Gregoras  expresses  a  parti- 
cnlar  animosity  (1.  xlv.  10,  11.  .\v.  5).  It  is  true,  that  ihey  do  not  speak  ex- 
actly of  rhe  same  time. 

52  Ihe  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xv.  c.  8)  :  but 
the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  bv  his  great  accomplice  (Cantacuzen. 
l.iii.c.99). 
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of  concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  wire  equally  falla-  CHAP, 
cious.  During  the  late  troubles,  tjie  treasures  ol"  the  state,  ^^^'I- 
and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or 
embezzled:  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  or  earth- 
en-ware j  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  times,  that 
the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the  paltry 
artifices  of  glass  and  gilt-leather.^^ 

I  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of  John  Canta-  Reign  of 
cuzene.^"*     He  triumphed  and  reigned;  but  his  reign  and  •'"'"'      "' 
triumph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of  his  own  and  the      A.  D. 
adverse  faction.     His  followers  might  style  the  general  am-  jan'a 
nesty,  an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for     A.  D. 
his  friends  :^^  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or  January, 
plundered  J  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through 
the  streets,  they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader, 
who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relinquish  without 
merit  his  private  inheritance.     The  adherents  of  the  em- 
press blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  preca- 
rious favour  of  an  usurper;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was 
concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession,  and  even 
the  safety,  of  her  son.     They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  pe- 
tition of  the  friends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palseologi;  and 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  some  cautionary  towns;  a 
measure  supported  with  argument  and  eloquence ;  and  which 
was  rejected  (says  the  Imperial  historian)  "  by  mij  sublime, 
"  and  almost  incredibile,  virtue."     His  repose  was  disturb- 
ed by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions;  and  he  trembled  lest 
the  lawful  prince  should  be  stolen  away  by  some  foreign 
or  domestic  enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his  name  and  his 
wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.     As  the  son  of  Andro- 
nicus  advanced  in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel 

33  Nic.  Greg.  1.  xv.  11.  There  were  however  some  true  pearls,  l)iit  very 
thinly  sprhikled.     The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only   frAtmicLirrit  y^ftiAt  ^pof 

34  From  his  return  to  ConstantinopIe.Cantacuzene  continues  his  history,  and 
that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his  son  Matthew,  A.  D. 
1357  (1.  iv.  c.  1...50.  p.  705. ..911).  Nicephorus  Greg  >ras  ends  with  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1351  (l.xxii.  c.3.  p.  660.  the  rest  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  xxivth  book,  p.  717.  is  all  controversy) ;  and  his  fourteen  last  books 
are  still  MSS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 

35  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen.  I.  iv.  c.  1.)  represents  his  own  virtues,  and 
Nic.  Gregoras  (I.  xv.  c.  11.)  the  complaints  of  'lis  friends,  who  sufiercd  by  it's 
effects.  I  have  lent  ihem  the  words  of  our  poor  cavaliers  after  the  restoration. 
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and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rattier 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  father^s  vices. 
If  w^;  niay  trust  his  own  professions,  Cantacuzene  laboured 
tvith  honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  ap- 
petites, and  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level 
with  his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two  em- 
perors shewed  themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops 
and  provinces;  and  the  younger  colleague  was  initiated  by 
the  elder  in  the  mysteries  of  war  and  government.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Palaeologus  was  left  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  a  royal  residence,  and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by 
his  absence  the  peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw 
his  youth  from  the  temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But 
the  distance  v*^eakened  the  powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of 
Andronitus  was  surrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  com- 
panions, who  taught  him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore 
his  exile,  and  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with 
the  cral  or  despot  of  Servia,  was  soon  followed  by  an  open 
revolt;  and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne  of  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  defended  the  cause  of  age  and  prerogative,  which 
in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously  attacked.  At  his  request, 
the  empress  mother  undertook  the  voyage  of  Thessalonica, 
and  the  ofRce  of  mediation  :  she  returned  without  success  ; 
and  unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we 
may  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  at  least  the  fervour,  of  her  zeal. 
While  the  regent  grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous hand,  she  had  been  instructed  to  declare,  that  the  ten 
years  of  his  legal  administration  would  soon  elapse;  and 
that  after  a  full  trial  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor 
Cantacuzene  sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloyster,  and  was 
ambitious  only  of  an  heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sentiments 
been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdication  would  have  restored 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  his  conscience  would  have  been 
relieved  by  an  act  of  justice.  Palseologus  alone  was  res- 
ponsible for  his  future  government ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  vices,  they  Were  surely  less  formidable  than  the  calami- 
^^A^'^d"^'  ties  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  infidels  were 
13J2.  again  invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. By  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  now  struck  a  deep 
and  everlasting  root  in  Europe,  Cantacuzene  prevailed  in 
the  third  contest  in  which  he  had  been  involved ;  and  the 
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young  emperor,  driven  from  the  sea  and  land,  was  compel-  CHAP, 
led  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latins  of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  ^'^^^I- 
His  insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked  the  victor  to  a  step 
which  must  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable:  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple, established  the  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Cantacu- 
zeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of 
her  ancient  princes:  and  this  last  injury  accelerated  the  re- 
storation of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese  espoused 
the  cause  of  Palseologus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his  sister, 
and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  gallies  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under  the  pretence  of  dis- 
tress, they  were  admitted  into  the  lesser  port;  a  gate  was 
opened,  and  the  Latin  shout  of,  "  long  life  and  victory  to 
"  the  emperor,  John  Pal«ologus  !"  was  answered  by  a  gene* 
ral  rising  in  his  favour.  A  numerous  loyal  party  yet  ad- 
hered to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene:  but  he  asserts  in  his 
history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  conscience 
rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest;  that,  in  free  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended  from 
the  throne,  and  embraced  v.ith  pleasure  the  monastic  habit 
and  profession.^*  So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his 
successor  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  saint :  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning;  in 
the  cells  of  Constantinople  and  mount  Athos,  the  monk  Jo-  Abdication 

asaph  was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  ^^^^"'^' 

1  ...  .  .  cuzene, 

the  emperor;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the     A.  D. 

minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the    i^^^^'y 

pardon,  of  his  rebellious  son.^^ 

Yet  in  the  cloyster,  the  mind  of  Cantacuzene  was  still  Dispute 

exercised  by  theological  v/ar.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  ji^g  lig^t 

pen  asrainst  the  Tews  and  Mahometans  ;i'  and  in  cvcrv  state  "f '>'*'""^ 

96  The  aukward  apology  of  Cantacuzene  (I .  iv.  c.  39...42),  who  relates,  with 
visible  confusion,  his  o\vn  downfall,  may  be  snpjjiied  by  the  less  accurat?,  but 
more  honest  narratives  of  Matthew  Villani  (1.  iv.  c.  46.  in  the  Script.  Ucruni 
IVal.  torn,  xiv.p.  268.)  and  Ducas(c.  10,  11). 

oZ  Cantacu/ene,in  the  year  loZo,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  pope 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  x.\,  p.  2i0).  His  death  is  placed  by  rcs]jectab!e 
authority  on  the  20th  of  November  1411  (Ducanp^c,  Fam.  liyzant.  p.  260). 
But  if  he  were  of  the  age  of  his  companion  Aiulron.cus  the  Ymmgcr,  he  must 
have  lived  116  years  ;  a  rare  instance  of  longevity,  which  in  so  illu.strious  a  per- 
hun  would  have  attracted  universal  notice. 

38  His  four  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Basil  1543  (Fabric.  Bib- 
liot.  Gr3ec.  tom.  vi.  p.  473).  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  proselyte  who  was 

VOL.  VI  I.  i    L 
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CHAP,  he  defended  with  equal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  Mount  Tha- 
LXIII.  jjQj,^  ^  memorable  question  which  consummates  the  reli- 
A  D  r-il  gio*-^^  follies  of  the  Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,^^  and  the 
...1351.  monks  of  the  Oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that 
in  total  abstraction  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body, 
the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of 
the  Deity.  The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  monasteries  of 
mount  Athos  '*°  will  be  best  represented  in  the  v/ords  of  an 
abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  "  When  thou 
"  art  alone  in  thy  cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  "  shut  thy 
"  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner;  raise  thy  mind  above 
*'  all  things  vain  and  transitory;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin 
"  on  thy  breast;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thought  towards  the 
"  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the 
"  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be 
"  dark  and  comfortless  ;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night, 
"  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  dis- 
"  covered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic 
"  and  etherial  light."  This  light,  the  production  of  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  the  creature  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty 
brain,  was  adored  by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect 
essence  of  God  himself;  and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  con- 
fined to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries  were  not  inqui- 
sitive how  the  divine  essence  could  be  a  inaterial  substance, 
or  how  an  immaterial  substance  could  be  perceived  by  the 
eyes  of  the  body.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andro- 
nicus,  these  monasteries  were  visited  by  Barlaam,^'  a  Cala- 
brian  monk,  who  was  equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology ;  who  possessed  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins;  and  whose  vei'satile  genius  could  maintain  their 
opposite  creeds,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  moment.. 
The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  tra- 


assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Ispahan.  Cantacuzene  had  read  the 
Koran  ;  but  I  under.stand  from  Maracci,  that  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices 
and  fables  against  Mahornet  and  his  religion. 

39  See  the  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

40  Mosheim,  Instltut.  Hist.  Eccies.  p.  522,  523.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.toin. 
x:c.p.  22.  24.  107-. -H^,  &.c.  The  former  unfolds  the  causes  with  the  judg- 
ment of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  translates  with  the  prejudices 
of  a  Catholic  priest. 

41  Basnage  (in  Caviisli  Antiq.  Lectiones,tom.  iv.  p.  363. .-368.)  has  investi- 
gated the  character  and  story  of  Rarlaam.  The  duplicity  of  his  opinions  had 
inspired  some  doubtsof  the  identity  of  his  person.  See  likewise  Fabricius  (Bib- 
Uot.  Grxc.  torn.  x.  p.  427..  432). 
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veiler  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer;  and  Barlaam  embraced    chap. 
the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who  placed  the     '^•^fi^ 
soul  in  the  navel;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount  Athos  of  ^"^'^''^'''^ 
heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  compelled  the  more  learn- 
ed to  renounce  or  dissemble  the  simple  devotion  of  their 
brethren;  and  Gregory  Palamas  introduced  a  scholastic  dis- 
tinction between  the  essence  and  operation  of  God.   His  in- 
accessible essence  dwells  in  the  midst  of  an  uncreated  and 
eternal  light:  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints  had  been 
manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount  Thabor,  in  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ.  Yet  this  distinction  could  not  escape 
the  reproach  of  polytheism;  the   eternity  of  the  light   of 
Thabor  was  fiercely  denied;   and  Barlaam  still  charged  the 
Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  substances,  a  visible  and 
an  invisible  God.     From  the  rage  of  the  monks  of  mount 
Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the   Calabrian  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  in- 
troduced him  to  the  favour  of  the  great  domestic  and  the 
emperor.    The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in  this  the- 
ological dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the  civil  war;  but  the 
doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his  flight  and  apos- 
tacv:  the   Palamites  triumphed;  and  their   adversary,  the 
patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  consent  of  the 
adverse  factions  of  the  state.    In  the  character  of  emperor 
and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the 
uncreated  light  of  mount  Tliabor;  and,  after  so  many  in- 
sults, the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  absurdity.   Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment have  been  blotted:  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  who 
refused  to  subscrilxi  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of 
the  honours  of  Christian  burial;  but  in  the  next  age   the 
question  was  forgotten;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the 
faggot  were  employed  for  the  extirp;"i*(v.i  of  ihc  B:irlar.;^iite 
heresv.''* 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  liave  rc.si>r\  ed  tiie 

42  Sec  Cantacu/ene  (I.  ii.  c.39,  40.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  23,  2S,  25.)  and  Nic.  Grc- 
Rovas  (I.  xi.  c.  10.  i.  XV.  o.  7,  &c.)  w'nrse  last  book-.,  fii""  '  "•  ■'-•*'  •  '  f 
>;xivth,  are  almos"  confiiicfl  to  a  subje.-c  so  inrercjti.ig  to  ■  -x 

in  Vic.  Nic.  Gregorn:,)  from  the  iii.p'il/i!'ln.',l  books,  and  .1. 

Grace,  torn.  x.  p.  4oi...473.)  or  rather  ^^)nu"aucon,  from  ine  >lSb.  I'l  il>e 
Coislin  library,  havo  add»d  some  tacts  and  documents. 
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Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  recover)^  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in 
the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  received  that  honourable  fief 
from  the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the 
use  of  their  laws  and  magistrates;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
A  0^1261^*^^^^^°^  vassals  and  subjects:  the  forcible  word  of  Uege- 
...1347.  men^^  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jurisprudence;  and 
theiryj(3fl^e5ta,  or  chief,  before  he  entered  on  his  office,  saluted 
the  emperor  with  loyal  acclamations  and  vows  of  fidelity. 
Genoa  sealed  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks :  and,  in  case 
of  a  defensive  v/ar,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  gallies,  and  a 
succour  of  fifty  gallies  completely  armed  and  manned,  was 
promised  by  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a 
naval  force,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palseologus  to  deliver 
himself  from  a  foreign  aid ;  and  his  vigorous  government 
contained  the  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those  limits  which 
the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them  to  ex- 
ceed. A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters 
of  Constantinople,  and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this 
national  affront;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  sa- 
lute the  palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Their  countrymen  threatened  to  support  their 
cause ;  but  the  long  and  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  the  Imperial  troops :  till,  in  the  moment  of 
the  assault,  the  prostrate  Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of 
their  sovereign.  The  defenceless  situation  which  secured 
their  obedience,  exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their  Vene- 
tian rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  pre- 
sumed to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  On  the  approach 
of  their  fleets,  the  Genoese,  with  their  families  and  effects, 
retired  into  the  city  :  their  empt)^  habitations  were  reduced 
to  ashes;  and  the  feeble  prince,  who  had  viewed  the  des- 
truction of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  resentment,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune,  however,  was 
advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who  obtained,  and  impercep- 
tibly abused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surrounding  Galata 

43  Pacbymer  (1.  v.  c.  10.)  very  properly  explains  Ai^iHi  fugiosj  by  toim. 
The  use  of  these  wnrds  in  Ihe  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  feudal  times,  may  be 
amply  understood  frona  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Grjec.  p.  8II5  812.  Laiin. 
tom.'iv.  p.  109...  111). 
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with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introducing  into  the  ditch  the  waters  CHAP, 
of  the  sea:  of  erecting  lofty  turrets;  and  of  mounting  a  LXiii. 
train  of  military  engines  on  the  rampart.  The  narrow 
bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscrilied,  were  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  colony  ;  each  day  they  acquired  some 
addition  of  landed  property  ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were 
covered  with  their  villas  and  castles,  which  they  joined  and 
protected  by  new  fortifications.''''  The  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
''^who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as  it  were, 
of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  their 
prerogative  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
solicited  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship 
for  the  purchase  of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tar- 
tary ;  a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  Christian 
cause;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by  education 
and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mamalukes.^*  From  the 
colony  of  Pera,  the  Genoese  engaged  with  suj:erior  advan- 
tage in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  their  in- Their tradt 
dustry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  corn;  two  articles  J^JJ^"^^"^" 
of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  superstitious  ptople. 
The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  Ijcstowed 
the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  arude  and  savage 
husbandry  ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and  ca- 
viar is  annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are 
caught  at  the  month  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last 
station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  ihe  i\lceoUs.*^ 
The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and 
spices  of  India;  and,  after  three  montlis  march,  the  cara- 
vans of  Carizme  met  die  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbours  of 

44  The  establishment  and  progress  cf  the  Gcncc-.e  at  Pera,  or  Galata,  is 
described  by  Ducarge  (C.  P.  Cliristiana,  1.  i.  \>.  C8,  69)  from  tlie  Dyzaiitine 
historians,  Pachyuicr  (I.  ii.  c.  35.  1.  v.  lO.jO.  I.  ix.  15.  l.xii.  0.9.)  Niccphoriis 
Gregoras  (1.  v.  c.  4  1.  vi.  c.  11. 1.  i.\.c.  5.  1.  xi.  c.  1.  l.xv.  c.  1.  6.)  and  Canta- 
c«/.tne(l.i.c.  i:.l.  ii.c.  29.  &c). 

45  B'jh  Pachynier  (1.  iii.  c  3,  4,  5.)  and  Nic.  Greg-^ras  (I.  iv.  c.  7  )  under- 
staud  and  deplore  the  elVects  of  this  dangerous  indulgence  Bibars,  suhan  of 
Egypt,  himself  a  Tartar,  Inir  a  devout  Musulman  ol)rained  from  liie  children 
of  Zip.gis  the  permission  to  build  a  stately  luosch  in  the  capital  of  Criiiiicu  (de 
Guignes,  Hist,  dcs  Huns.  tom.  iii  p.  343). 

46  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  4fl.)  was  assured  at  CaiTa,  that 
these  fishes  were  som^.imes  twcnty.fourortwent .  -sis  feet  long,  weighed  eight 
cr  nine  hundred  poundi,  and  yielded  three  or  f')iir  quintals  of  caviar.  The  com 
•f  the  B.isphorus  had  h\\[  plied  il'.c  A'l'.cniaii.sin  the  time  of  Demnbthcr.cs. 
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CHAP.  Crimfen.'*^  These  various  bi-anches  of  trade  were  monopo« 
■  lised  b}^  the  diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their 
rivals  of  Venice  and  Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the  na- 
tives were  awed  by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the 
foundations  of  their  humble  factories  ;  and  their  principal 
establishment  of  CaxTa  ""^  was  besieged  without  effect  by  the 
Tartar  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the  (Treeks  were  op- 
pressed by  these  haughty  merchants,  who  fed,  or  famished, 
Constantinople,  according  to  their  interest.  They  proceeded 
to  usurp  the  customs,  the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll,  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  while  they  derived  from  these  objects  a 
revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant 
of  thirty  thouasnd  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  the  emperor.49 
The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galata  acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an 
independent  state  ;  and  as  it  will  happen  in  distant  settle- 
ments, the  Genoese  podesta  too  often  forgot  that  he  was  the 
servant  of  his  own  masters. 
Tbeir  war  These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
with  tne     ^^g  elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  afflicted  his 

emperor  _         _  _     •' 

Cautacu-  age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  The  talents  cf  Can- 
a"d  1"4.8  tacuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  resto- 
ration, of  the  empire :  and  after  his  domestic  victory,  he 
was  condemned  to  an  ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks 
or  the  Genoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  mer- 
chants of  Pera  v/ere  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  con- 
tiguous lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which  they  pro- 
posed to  cover  with  new  fortifications  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at  Demotica  by  sickness, 
they  ventured  to  brave  the  debility  of  a  female  reign.  A 
Byzantine  vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers  ;  the 
fishermen  were  murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the 
Cienoese  demanded  satisfaction  ;  required  in  an  haughty 
strain,that  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  exerciscof  naviga- 
tion ;  and  encountered  with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  the 

47  De  Guigne';,  ?Iist.  des  Huns,  toiu.  iii.  p.  o43.  341-.  Viaggi  di  Ramiislo, 
torn.  i.  K!l.40b.  Biit  this  land  or  water  carnage  could  only  be  practicable  when 
Tavtary  was  united  ur.dcr  a  wise  and  ])Owerful  monarch. 

•IS  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xiii.  c.  12.)  is  judicious  and  well-informed  on  the  trade 
and  colonies  of  the  Black  Sea.  Chardin  describes  the  p-resent  ruins  of  Cafta, 
where,  in  forty  davs,  he  saw  above  400  sail  employed  in  the  corn,  and  fish 
trade  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  46..  4S). 

49  See  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xvii.  c.  L 
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popular  indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the  deljateuble  CHAP, 
land  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  ^^^^^1- 
of  every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk, 
with  incredible  speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and 
burnt  two  Byzantine  gallics;  while  the  three  others,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hands: 
the  habitations  without  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore,  were 
pillaged  and  destro}cd  ;  and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the 
empress  Irene,  was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  citv. 
The  return  of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  consterna- 
tion :  the  emperor  inclined  to  peaceful  counsels  ;  but  he 
yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  rea- 
sonable tenns,  and  to  the  ardour  of  his  subjects,  who  threat- 
ened in  the  style  of  scripture,  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he 
imposed  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  and  as  the  two  nations  were  masters,  the  one  of 
the  land  the  other  of  the  sea,  Constantinople  and  Pera  were 
pressed  by  the  evils  of  a  mutual  siege.  The  merchants  of 
the  colony,  who  had  believed  that  a  few  days  would  termi- 
nate the  war  already  murmured  at  their  losses;  the  succours 
from  their  mother-country  were  delated  by  the  factions  of 
Genoa  ;  and  the  most  cautious  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from 
the  scene  of  hostility.     In  the  spring,  the  li}'zantine  fleet,  Destruc- 

seven  rallies  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels,  issued  fiT)m  the  f'P","^ 

,  ...  lusHci-r. 

mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  A.  D. 1349. 

shore  of  Pera ;  unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the 
beaks  of  the  adverse  squadron.  The  crews  were  composed 
of  peasants  and  mechanics  :  nor  was  their  ignorance  com- 
pensated by  the  native  courage  of  Barbarians  :  the  wind  was 
strong,  the  waves  were  rough ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Greeks 
perceive  a  distant  and  inactive  enemy,  than  they  leaped  head- 
long into  the  sea,  from  a  doubtful,  to  an  inevitable  peril. 
The  troops  that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera 
were  struck  at  the  same  moment  with  a  similar  panic  ;  and 
the  Genoese  v/ere  astonished,  and  almost  ashamed,  at  their 
double  victory.  Their  triumphant  vessels,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  dragging  after  them  the  captive  gallics,  re- 
peatedlv  passed  and  repassed  before  the  palace  :  the  only 
virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience  ;  and  the  hope  of  revenge 
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CHAP,   his  sole  consolation.    Yet  the  distress  of  both  parties  inter- 
LXIII.    poged  a  temporary  agreement ;  and  the  shame  of  the  em- 
pire was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity  and  power. 
Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  Cantacuzene  affected 
to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  debate  ;  and,  after  a  mild 
reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which  had  been 
previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of  his  officers.'* 
Victory  of       But  the  emperor  v/as  soon  solicited  to  violate  the  treaty, 
noese^over  ^"^  ^°  J^''^  ^^^  arms  with  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual  ene- 
theVene-   mies  of  Genoa  and  her  colonies.     While  he  compared  the 

tians  and  r  i  t-*  i        ^'  i      i  i 

Greeks  reasons  oi  peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by 
A^  p.     a  wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  discharged 

Feb.^13!  from  their  rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell  in  the  midst  of 
Constantinople.  On  his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed 
the  imprudence  of  their  engineer ;  but  the  next  day  the  in- 
sult was  repeated,  and  they  exulted  in  a  second  proof  that 
the  royal  city  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  artillery. 
Cantacuzene  instantly  signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians; 
but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the 
balance  of  these  opulent  and  powerful  republics.^^  From  the 
streights  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets 
encountered  each  other  with  various  success  ;  and  a  memo- 
rable battle  was  fought  in  the  narrow  sea,  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  II  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile 
the  accounts  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese;** 
and  while  I  depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  histori- 
an,*^ I  shall  bon-ow  from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound 
to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  honour  of  their  foes.  The 
Venetians,  with  their  allies  the  Catalans,  had  the  advantage 
of  number ;  and  their  fleet,  with  the  poor  addition  of  eight 
Byzantine  gallies,  amounted  to  seventy-five  sail :  the  Gcr 

50  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzene  (I.  iv.  c.  11.)  with 
obscurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (! .  xvii.  c  1...7.)  in  a  clear  and 
honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  less  responsible  than  the  prince  for  the  defeat 
of  the  fleet. 

51  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  24,  25. 
28.. .32),  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny.  I  regret  this  part  of 
Nic.  Gregoras,  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris. 

52  Muratori  (  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  144.)  refers  to  the  most  ancient 
Chronicles  of  Venice  (Caresinus,  the  continuator  of  Andrew  Dandulu^,  torn, 
xii.  ]).421,  422.)  and  Genoa  (George  Stella,  Annales  Genuenses,  torn.  xvii. 
p.  1091,  1092)  ;  both  which  I  have  diligently  consulted  in  his  great  Collection 
of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

53  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  1.  ii.  c.  59,  60.  p.  145 
...147".  c.  74,  75.  p.  156,  157".  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  xiy. 
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lioese  did  not  exceed  sixty-four ;  but  in  those  times  their  CHAP. 
ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  their  L^^^''- 
size  and  strength.  The  names  and  families  of  their  naval 
commanders,  Pisani  and  Doria,  are  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  their  country  ;  but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former  was 
eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.  They  engaged 
in  tempestuous  weather ;  and  the  tumultuary  conflict  was 
continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of  light.  The 
enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess  :  the  friends 
of  the  Venetians  arc  dissatisfied  with  their  behaviour ;  but 
all  parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Ca- 
talans, who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.  On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event  might  ap- 
pear doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese  gallies,  that  had 
been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compensated  by  a  double  loss  of 
the  allies  ;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two 
Greeks ;  and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the 
assurance  and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  con- 
fessed his  defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour,  from 
Avhence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  he 
steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squadron  for  the  isle  of  Can- 
dia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
In  a  public  epistle,**  addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Pe- 
trarch employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  pow- 
ers, the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the 
valour  and  victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the 
exercise  of  naval  war :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of 
their  Venetian  brethren;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with 
fire  and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks ;  to  purge  the 
metropolis  of  the  East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was 
infected.  Deserted  by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  inca-  Their  tre»- 
pable  of  resistance  ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  empire, 
emperor  Cantacuzene  solicited  and  subscribed  a  treaty,  May  6. 
which  for  ever  banished  the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  and 
granted  to  the  Genoese  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost  a 
right  of  dominion.  The  Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcri- 
bing the  name)  might  soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of 

54  The  abbe  dc  Sade  (Memoircs  siir  la  Vie  de  Petraquc,  torn.  iii.  p.  257... 
263.)  translates  this  letter,  which  he  had  copicil  from  a  MS  in  the  king  of 
France's  library.  Thongh  a  servant  of  thcduke  cf  Milan,  Petrarch  pours  forth 
his  astonishn>cnt  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and  despair  of  the  Genoe&e  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  (p.  323. ..332). 

VOL.  VII.  o    M 
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CHAP.  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the  republic  had  not  been  checked 
bv  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and  naval  power.  A  long  con- 
test of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  determined  by  the 
triumph  of  Venice;  and  the  factions  of  the  Genoese  compell- 
ed  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French  king.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  commerce  survived  that  of  conquest;  and  the  colo- 
ny of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital  and  navigated  the  Euxine, 
till  it  was  involved  by  the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Con- 
stantinople itself. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 


Conquests  of  Zhigis  Khan  and  the  Moguls  from  China  to  Poland. 
Mscape  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks. ...Origin  of  the  Otto~ 
man  Turks  in  Bithijnia.,.. Reigns  and  Victories  of  Othman^Or- 
chan,  jimurath  the  Firsts  and  Bajazct  the  First,...Fouyidation 
and  Progress  of  the  Turkish  Monarch]/  in  Asia  and  £urope.,.m 
Danger  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  Empire. 

CHAP.  FROM  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs, 

^__^.,^^  from  the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks,  I 
shall  now  ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks  ;  whose  domestic 
slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  discipline,  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  energy  of  the  national  character.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of 
Constantinople,  are  connected  with  the  most  important 
scenes  of  modern  history  :  but  they  are  founded  on  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls  and  Tar- 
tars ;  whose  rapid  conquests  may  be  compared  with  the 
primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  al- 
tered the  surface  of  the  globe.  I  have  long  since  asserted 
my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the  immediate  or  remote 
authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor  can  I  refuse 
myself  to  those  events,  which,  from  their  uncommon  mag-- 
nitude,  will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  history  of 
blood.  1 

1  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  the  chapters  of  the  third  and  fourth  vo- 
lumes ;  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attila  aiid  the  Huna, 
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From  the  spacious  highlands  between  Cliina,  Siberia,  and    CHAP, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  repeat-    ^'^^^'• 
edly  been  poured.     These  ancient  seats  of  the   Huns  and  ^T^^T^^**^ 
Turks  were  occupied  in  the  twelfth  century  by  many  pasto-  Khan,  first 
ral  tribes,  of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  J^heM"^'.'!^ 
were  miited  and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidalile  Zingis.  and  lar- 
In  his  ascent  to  greatness,  that  Barl^arian  (whose  private  ap-  jooe 
pellaiion  was  Temugin)  had  trampled  on  die  necks  of  his  l-^^T'- 
equals.   His  birth  was  noble  :  but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory, that  the  prince  or  people  deduced  his  seventh  ances- 
tor from  the  immaculate  conception  of  a  virgin.   His  father 
had  reigned  over  thirteen  hords,  which  composed  about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  families  :  above  two-thirds  refused 
to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  infant  son ;  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle  against  his  rebellious 
subjects.    The  future  conqueror  of  Asia  was  reduced  to  fly 
and  to  obey :  but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  dominion  over 
the  circumjacent  tribes.    In  a  state  of  society,  in  which  po- 
licy is  rude  and  valour  is  universal,  the  ascendant  of  one 
man  must  be  founded  on  his  power  and  resolution  to  punish 
his  enemies  and  recompense  his  friends.    His  first  military 
league  was  ratified   by   the   simple  rites  of  sacrificing  an 
horse  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream  :   Temugin  pledged 
himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and  the  bit- 
ters of  life  ;  and,  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his  horses 
and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gratitude  and  his  own 
hopes.    After  his  first  victor}',  he  placed  seventy  chaldrons 
on  the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast 
headlong  into  the  boiling  water.    The  sphere  of  liis  attrac- 
tion was  continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and 
the  submission  of  the  prudent  ;   and  the  boldest  chitftains 
might  tremble,  when  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver,  the 
skull  of  the  khan  of  the  Keraites;*  who,  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and 

which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  wish,  rather  than  the 
hoj>e,of  conchiding  my  history. 

2  The  khans  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  reading  the 
pompous  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestorian  niissi.'narles,  wlio 
endowed  iheni  with  the  fabulous  wonders  <f  an  Indian  kingilom.  Pt.r;ia|)s 
these  Tartars  ('he  Presbyter  or  Priest  J'  hn)  had  submitted  to  the  r  ghts 
of  baptism  and  ordination  ( Asscmaitn.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  WZ 
....503). 
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CHAP,    the  princes  of  Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  conde- 
scended  to  employ  the  arts  of  superstition  ;  and  it  was  from 
a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to  heaven  on  a  Avhite 
horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title  of  Zingis,^  the  most  great; 
and  a  divine  right  to  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  the 
earth.  In  a  general  couroultai^  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a 
felt,  which  was  long  afterwards  revered  as  a  relic,  and  so- 
lemnl)^  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor,  of  the  Moguls  "* 
and  Tartars.  *     Of  these  kindred,  though  rival,  names,  the 
former  had  given  birth  to  the  Imperial  race  ;  and  the  latter 
has  been  extended,  by  accident  or  eiTor,  over  the  spacious 
wilderness  of  the  north. 
His  laws.      The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dictated  to  his  subjects, 
was  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the 
exercise  of  foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
inflicted  on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  the 
capital  thefts  of  an  horse  or  ox ;  and  the  fiercest  of  men  were 
mild  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  fu-. 
ture  election  of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of 
his  family  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes;  and  the  regulations 
of  the  chace  v/ere  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a 
Tartar  camp.    The  victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from 
all  servile  labours,  which  v/ere  abandoned   to   slaves  and 
strangers;  and  every  labour  was  servile  except  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who 
were  armed  with  bows,  scymetars,  and  iron  maces,  and  di- 
vided by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the 
institutions  of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  officer  and  soldier 
was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  safety 
and  honour  of  his  companions;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest 

3  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Gengis,  at  least  in  French, 
seems  to  be  the  more  fasliionable  spelling  :  but  Abiilghazi  Khan  must  have 
known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  His  etymology  appears  just:  Ziii,  in 
the  Mogul  tongue,  signifies'^;e(7?,  and  gis  is  the  superlative  termination  (Hist. 
Genealogique  des  Tatars,  part  iii.  p.  194,  195).  From  the  same  idea  of  mag- 
iiitLide,  the  ai)pellatiOn  of  Zingis  is  bestowed  on  the  ocean. 

4  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  still  adheres 
to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul,  of  Hindostan. 

5  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan  (see  Abiilghazi,  part,  i  and  ii),  and  once  formed 
a  hord  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay  (p.  103... 112).  In  the  great 
invasion  of  Europe  (A.  D.  1238),  they  seem  to  have  led  the  vanguard;  and 
the  similitude  of  the  name  of  Tartans,  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the 
Latins  (Matt.  Paris,  p.  398,  &.c). 
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breathed  in  the  law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  un-  cii  \P. 
less  to  a  vanquished  and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  re-  ^''^'^• 
ligion  of  Zingis  that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause. 
The  Catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense 
by  cruelty,  might  have  been  confounded  by  the  exam])le  of 
a  Barbarian,  who  anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy,'*  and 
established  by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  perfect 
toleration.  His  first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  exis- 
tence of  one  God,  the  author  of  all  good  ;  who  fills  by  his 
presence  the  heavens  and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his 
power.  The  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols 
of  their  peculiar  tribes;  and  many  of  them  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  religions  of  Moses, 
of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ.  These  varioussvstems  in  free- 
dom and  concord,  were  taught  and  practised  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  same  camp;  and  the  Bonze,  the  Iman,  the 
Rabbi,  the  Nestorinn  and  the  Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the  same 
honourable  exemption  from  service  and  tribute :  in  the  mosch 
of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor  might  trample  the  koran  un- 
der his  horse's  feet,  but  the  calm  legislator  respected  the 
prophets  and  pontiffs  of  the  most  hostile  sects.  The  reason 
of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  books ;  the  khan  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  and,  except  the  tribe  of  the  Igours,  the 
gi-eatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  as  illiterate  as 
their  sovereign.  The  memory  of  their  exploits  was  preserved 
by  tradition:  sixty-eiglit  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis, 
these  traditions  were  collected  and  transcribed;^  the  brevitv 
of  their  domestic  annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,' 

6  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws  of  Zin- 
gis  Khan  and  of  Mr  Locke  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  his  works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  535,  4to  edition,  1777). 

7  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizir  Fadlallah  composed  a 
Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  language,  which  has  been  used  by  Petit  de  la 
Croix  (Hist,  dc  Genghizcan,  p.  537..  539).  The  Histoire  Genealogique  des 
Tatars  (a  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo,  2  tomes)  was  translated  by  the  Swedish 
prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the  Mogul  MS.  of  Abuljasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  des- 
cendant of  Zingis,  who  reigned  over  the  Usbeks  of  Cliarasm,  or  Cari/.me  (A. 
D.  1644.  .1663).  He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and 
manners  of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  1st  descends  from  Adam  to  Mo- 
gul Klian  ;  the  iid,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis;  the  iiid,  is  the  life  of  Zingis;  ihe 
ivth,  vth,  vith,  and  vii'h,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons,  and  their  postc- 
riti,- ;  the  viiith  and  ixtli,  the  parti<  ular  history  of  the  descendants  of  Sheibani 
Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenahar,  and  Charasm. 

8  Histoire  dc  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toiitc  la  Dinastic  des  Mongous  ses  Suc- 
ccsseurs,  Conqucrans  tie  la  Chine  ;  tlr^-  de  I'Histoire  dc  la  Chine,  par  Ic  K.  P. 
Caubil.de  laSocictcde  Jebus,  Mis5ionaireu  Pekin  ;  a  Paris,  1739,  in  4io.  Thi» 
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CHAP.    Persians,^    Armev.ians/^    S^-rians,'^    Arabians,"   Greeks," 
^     ^"    Russians,''*  Polcs,^*  Hungarians,^^  and  Latins  ;^^  and  each 
nation  will  iiesi-rve  credit  in  the  relation  of  their  own  disas- 
ters and  deieats."'* 

translation  is  stamned  with  the  Chinese  character  of  domestic  accuracy  and 
foreign  igriOrance. 

9  Bee  the  Histoire  du  grand  Genghiscan,  premier  Empereiir  des  Mogols  et 
Tar^ares,  par  M.  Pecit  de  ia  Croix,  a  Paris,  1710,  in  12ino  :  a  worker  ten 
years  labour,  chieiiy  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers,  among  whom  Nisavi, 
the  secretary  ■;  t  tultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit  and  prejudices  of  a  contem- 
porary. A  '^l.ght  air  ■  'f  romance  is  the  fault  of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler. 
See  likewise  the  articles  of  Genghizcan,  Mohammed,  Gelaleddin,  &c.  in  the 
Bibliotheq.ie  Orieacale  r,t  d'Herbelot. 

10  Haith  nus,  or  Aithnnua,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  affenvards  a  monk 
of  Premontre  (Fabric.  B.blioc  Lat.  medii  Ami,  torn.  i.  p  54),  dictated  in  the 
French  language,  his  booK  de  Tartaris,  his  old  fellow-soldiers.  Ir  was  imme- 
diately ra.,.-la  ed  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Simon 
Grynjeus  (Bas;l,  1555,  in  folio). 

11  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  tirst  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  the  ixth 
Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1563,  in  4io);  and  his  xth 
Dynasc}-  is  tha;  of  tlie  M.-guh.  of  Persia.  Assemainius  (Bibi.Oi:.  Orient,  tom. 
ii.)  has  ex'rac  ed  some  faCLs  from  his  Syriac  writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Ja- 
cobite niaphrians,  or  primares  of  the  East. 

12  Amoiig  the  Arab:a..s,  in  laiguage  and  religion,  we  may  distinguish 
Abulfeda,  sul  an  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person,  under'the  Mama- 
luke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

13  Nicephjrus  Gregcras  (I.  ii.  c.  5,  6.)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting 
the  Scythian  and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes  wnth  truth  and'elegance 
the  et; lenient  ar,d  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  ;;r'gi,i,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zmgis  a.d  his  son"",. 

14  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Russ;e,  tom.  ii.)  has  described  the  conquest 
of  Ru:  siaby  'he  Tai'ar*,  from  the  pacr.arch  Nic.n,  and  the  eld  chronicles. 

15  Fnr  Poland,  I  am  content  with  die  Sariiiatia  Asiarica  et  Europea  of 
Matthew  a  Michon,  or  de  M^chovia,  a  canon  and  physician  of  Cracow  (A. 
D.  1506),  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynaeus.  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin, 
med  ee  et  infn^se  /Eratis,  toiu.v.  p   56. 

16  I  slv'uld  quoe  I'huroczius,  the  eldest  general  historian  (pars  ii.c.  74.  p. 
150),  in  the  ist  v^tunie  of  the  Scriprores  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  did  not  tlie 
sarne  volume  conta.n  the  original  narrative  of  a  contemporary,  an  eyewit- 
nesit^,  and  a  sulferer  (M.  P.tigeni,  Hungari,  Varadiensis  Capituli  Canonici, 
Can/ien  niiserabile,  sen  Histor  a  super  Desiructione  Pvcgni  Hungaria;,  Tem- 
poribus  Belae  IV.  Regis  per  rar"arosfacta,p.  292. ..321)  :  the  best  picture  that 
I  Itave  ever  seen  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  Barbaric  invasion. 

17  Ma- thew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the  danger 
and  dis':re^s  of  Europe  (consult  the  word  Turtari  in  his  copious  Inde.x:).  From 
motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of  the  grea  Khan,  in  the  xiiith  centu- 
ry, was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de  Piano  Carpi\ii,  and  William  Rubruquis, 
and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  gentleman.  'I'he  Latin  Relations  of  the  two 
former  are  inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  Hackluyt ;  the  Lalian  original  or 
version  of  the  third  (Fabric.  Bibiiot.  Lai  in,  medii  j£vi,  tom.  ii.  p.  198  tom. 
V.  p.  25.)  may  be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

18  In  his  great  History  of  he  Huns,  M.  de  G'.iignes  has  most  amply  treat- 
ed of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  \v.\r\.  iii.  1.  xv...xix.  and  in  the  col- 
lateral articles  of  the  Seljukians  of  Rotmi,  tom.  ii  I.  xi.  the  Carizmians,  1. 
xiv.  and  tlie  Mamaiukes,  tom.  iv.  l.xxi:  consult  likewise  the  tables  of  the  tirst 
Vf  lunie.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accurate  ;  yet  I  ani  only  indeb.ed  to  him  for 
a  general  view,  and  some  passages  of  Abulfeda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the 
Arabic  text. 
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The  arms  of  Zingls  and  his  lieutenants  successively  re-  CHAP, 
duced  the  hords  of  the  desart,  who  pitched  their  tents  be- 
tween tlie  wall  of  China,  and  the  Volga;  and  the  Mogul  ni^jnyj^., 
emperor  became  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord  sion  of 
of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  who  felt  their  j^  [j 
united  strength,  and  were  impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and  1210... 
wealthy  climates  of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  the  Chinese  emperors;  and  Temugin  himself 
had  been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honour  and  servitude.  The 
court  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its  for- 
mer vassal,  who  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of  nations,  exacted 
the  tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and  who  af- 
fected to  treat  the  son  of  heaven  as  the  most  contemptible  of 
mankind.  An  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  appre- 
hensions ;  and  their  fears  were  soon  justified  by  the  march 
of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all  sides  the  fee- 
ble rampart  of  the  great  wall.  Ninety  cities  were  stormed, 
or  starved  bv  the  Moguls  ;  ten  only  escaped  ;  and  Zingis, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered 
his  vanguard  with  their  captive  parents;  an  unworthy,  and  by 
degrees  a  fruitless,  abuse  of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.  His 
invasion  was  supported  by  the  revolt  of  an  hundred  thousand 
Khitans,  who  guarded  the  frontier :  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty ; 
and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  five  hundred 
youths  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he 
compelled  the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow 
river  to  a  more  southern  residence.  The  siege  of  Pekin'* 
was  long  and  laborious :  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by 
famine  to  decimate  and  devour  their  fellow-citizens ;  when 
their  ammunition  was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver  from  their  engines  ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced 
a  mine  to  the  centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of 
the  palace  burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by 
Tartar  war  and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the  five  northern  pro- 
vinces were  added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 

19  More  properly  Yen-ting,  an  ancient  citv,  whose  ruins  still  appear  some 
furlongs  to  the  south-east  ot"  the  modern  Ptkin,  which  was  built  by  CuMai 
Khan  (Gatibel,  p.  146).  Pe-kiiig  and  Nan-king  are  vague  titles,  the  courts  of 
the  north  and  ot  the  south.  The  identity  and  change  of  names  perplex  llie 
most  skilful  readers  of  the  Clunese  geograpliy  (p.  177.) 
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CHAP.        In  the  West,  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Mohammed 

■  sukan  of  Carizme,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
r-p    .,       the  borders  of  India  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who,  in  the  proud 

me,  Tran-  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot  the  servitude  and 

and  Persia  i^g^^^titude  of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the 

A.  U.      wish  of  Zinc'is  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 

J9J3  .       "  -^  _ 

1224.  course  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes  :  nor 
could  he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  who  sacriiiced  to  his  personal  v/rongs  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked 

■  and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants,  was  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar, 
by  the  command  of  Mohammed  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  de- 
mand and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted 
three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  appeal- 
ed to  the  judgment  of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European 
battles  says  a  philosophic  writer,^'*  are  petty  skirmishes,  if 
compared  to  the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the 
fields  of  Asia.  Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tar- 
tars are  said  to  have  marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis 
and  his  four  sons.  In  the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north 
of  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan  ;  and  in  the  first  battle, 
which  was  suspended  by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Carizmians  were  slain.  Mohammed  was  astonish- 
ed by  the  multitude  and  valour  of  his  enemies  :  he  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  the 
frontier  towns,  trusting  that  the  Barbarians,  invincible  in  the 
field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and  difficulty  of  so 
many  i*egular  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of  Zingis  had  form- 
ed a  body  of  Chinese  engineers,  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
informed  perhaps  of  the  secret  of  gunpowder,  and  capable, 
under  his  discipline,  of  attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more 
vigour  and  success  than  they  had  defended  their  own.  The 
Persian  historians  will  relate  the  sieges  and  reduction  of 
Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,   Samarcand,    Carizme,   Herat, 

.Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar;  and  the  conquest 

20  M.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Generale,  torn.  iii.  c.  60.  p.  8.  His 
account  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  genera!  sense  and 
truth,  with  some  particular  errovs. 
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of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carlz-  CHAP, 
me,  and  Chorasan.  The  destructive  hostilities  of  Attila  and  -^i"- 
the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by  the  example  ot" 
Zingis  and  the  INIoguls ;  and  in  this  more  proper  place  I 
shall  be  content  to  observe,  that,  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles,  which 
was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of  mankind, 
and  that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged  or 
indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops  ;  the  hope  of  future  posses- 
sion was  lost  in  the  ardour  of  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the 
cause  of  the  war  exasperated  their  native  fierceness  by  the 
pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.  The  downfall  and  death  of 
the  sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired  unpitied  and  alone,  in 
a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Cariz- 
mian  empire  have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would 
have  been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valour 
repeatedly  chec^ced  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.  Re- 
treating, as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  was  op- 
pressed by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the  last  moment 
of  despair,  Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves, 
swam  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia, 
and  extorted  the  admiration  and  applause  of  Zingis  himself. 
It  was  in  this  camp  that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with 
reluctance  to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops, 
who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land.  Incum- 
bered with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly  measured  back  his 
footsteps,  betrayed  some  pity  for  the  misery  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  declared  his  intention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which 
had  been  swept  av/ay  by  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he 
had  repassed  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two 
generals,  whom  he  had  detached  with  thirty  thousand  horse, 
to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of  Persia.  They  had  tram- 
pled on  the  nations  which  opposed  their  passage,  penetrated 
through  the  gates  of  Derbent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the 
Desart,  and  accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
by  an  expedition  which  had  never  been  attempted,  and  has 
never  been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis  was  signalized 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious  or  independent  kingdoms 
of  Tartary  ;  and  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  ^^''J3''^J^'l'J; 
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with  his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instructing  his  sons  to 

achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  haram  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives 

and  concubines  ;  and  of  his  numerous  progeny,  four  sons, 

iUustrious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their 

father  the  principal  offices  of  peace  and  war.     Toushi  was 
of  Zmgis,  rr  -n,  1  •     •     1        /-A       •  1  • 

A.  D.  1227  his  great  huntsman,  Zagatai^^  his  judge.  Octal  his  mmister, 

and  Tuli,  his  general ;  and  their  names  and  actions  are  often 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united 
for  their  own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and 
their  families  were  content  with  dependent  sceptres  ;  and 
Octai,  by  general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the  empire  devolved  to 
his  cousins  Mangou  and  Cublia,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Zingis.  In  the  sixty  eight  years  of  his  four 
first  successors,  the  Mogul  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the 
order  of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events,  I 
shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the  progress  of  their  arms: 
L  In  the  East;  II.  In  the  South;  III.  In  the  West;  and 
IV.  In  the  North. 

L  Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  China  was  divided  into 
two  empires  or  dynasties  of  the  North  and  South ;  ^^  and 
the  difference  of  origin  and  interest  v/as  smoothed  by  a  ge- 
neral conformity  of  laws,  language,  and  national  manners. 
The  Northern  empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  by 
Zingis,  was  finally  subdued  seven  years  after  his  death. 
After  the  loss  of  Pekin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence 
at  Kaifong,  a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which 
contained,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  families  of  inhabitants  and  fugitives.  He  es- 
caped from  thence  with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his 


21  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Maurenahar,  or  Transoxlana; 
and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  country,  are  styled 
Zagatais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and  the  similar  example 
of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &.c.  may  warn  us  not  absolutely  to  reject  the  derivations  of 
a.  national,  from  a  personal  name, 

22  In  Marco  Polo  and  the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names  of  Cathay  and 
Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which,  from  A.  D. 
1234  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  search 
of  Cathay,  afier  China  had  been  found,  excited  and  misled  our  navigators  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage. 
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last  stand  in  a  third  capital,  till  at  length  the  hopeless  mo-    chap. 
narch,  protesting  his  innocence  and  accusing  his  fortune,  ' 

ascended  a  funeral  pile,  and  gave  orders,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire  should  be  kindled  by  his  atten- 
dants. The  dynasty  of  the  Sofig,  the  native  and  ancient  so- 
vereigns of  the  whole  empire,  survived  about  forty-five  years 
the  fall  of  the  northern  usurpers ;  and  the  perfect  conquest 
was  reserved  for  the  arms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval, 
the  Moguls  were  often  diverted  by  foreign  wars  ;  and  if  the 
Chinese  seldom  dared  to  meet  their  victors  in  the  field,  their 
passive  courage  presented  an  endless  succession  of  cities  to 
stor.n  and  of  millions  to  slaughter.  In  the  attack  and  defence 
of  places,  the  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were 
alternately  employed:  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and 
bombs  appears  as  a  familiar  practice  ;^-'  and  the  sieges  were 
conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and  Franks,  who  had  been 
liberally  invited  into  the  service  of  Cublai.  After  passing 
the  great  river,  the  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along 
a  series  of  canals,  till  they  invested  the  royal  residence  of 
Hamcheu,  or  Quinsa\-,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  de- 
licious climate  of  China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth, 
surrendered  his  person  and  sceptre;  and  before  he  was  sent 
in  exile  into  Tartary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with 
his  forehead,  to  adore  in  prajcr  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy 
of  the  great  khan.     Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebel-  Of  the 

.,,..,.,  ,  '    .  f.  southern, 

lion)  was  still  mamtained  m  the  southern  provmces  Irom  ;^  ^ 
Hamcheu  to  Canton ;  and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  indepen-  ^^79. 
dence  and  hostilitv  was  transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 
But  when  the  fleet  of  the  Song  was  surrounded  and  ojjpres- 
sed  bv  a  superior  armament,  their  last  champion  leaped  into 
the  waves  with  his  infant  emperor  in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more 
"  glorious,"  he  cried,  "to  die  a  prince, than  to  live  a  slave." 
An  hundred  thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example  ;  and 

23  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pere  Gaubil,  whotrans- 
latesthe  Chinese  text  of  the  ar.nals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yiieii  (p.  71.  W.  15.5) ;  btit 
I  am  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  cr>iiij)()sed  and  published.  The 
two  uncles c.f  Marco  Polo,  who  ser\ed  as  engineers  at  the  siege  of  Slengjang- 
fou  (1.  ii.  c.  61.  in  Rannisio,  torn.  ii.  Sec  Gauhil,  p.  155.  157),  niu.t  have  felt 
and  related  'he  elTcctsof  thisdestrucMve  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty, 
and  alniostdiciMve,  objection.  1  eii.fert;iin  a  suspicion,  that  rhe  recent  discovery 
wa?  carried  froni  Europe  to  China  by  the  caravan^  if  'he  xv»h  ccnrnry,  and 
fall  civ  adopted  as  an  old  national  discover)-  before  tne  arrival  of  the  Prrtiigucsc 
and  Jciuits'in  the  xvith.  Yet  the  Pere  Gaubil  a'Krnns,  that  the  use  of  gunpow- 
der has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  above  1(300  years. 
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CHAP,  the  whole  empire,  from  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  submitted 
■  to  the  dominion  of  Cublai.  His  boundless  ambition  aspired 
to  the  conquest  of  Japan  :  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked  ; 
and  the  lives  of  an  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese 
were  sacrificed  in  the  fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circum- 
jacent kingdoms,  Corea,  Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Ben- 
gal, and  Thibet,  were  reduced  in  different  degrees  of  tribute 
and  obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  arms.  He  ex- 
plored the  Indian  ocean  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships : 
the}^  sailed  in  sixty-eight  days,  most  probably  to  the  isle  of 
Borneo,  under  the  equinoctial  line  ;  and  though  they  return- 
ed not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperor  was  dissatisfied 
that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  their  hands. 
Of  Persia,  U.  The  conquest  of  Hindostan  by  the  Moguls,  was  re- 
empire^of  served  in  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that 
thecaiiphs,  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  was  achieved  by  Holagou  Khan,  the 
1258.  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two 
successive  emperors,  Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enu- 
merate the  crowd  of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he 
trampled  into  dust:  but  the  extirpation  of  the  Assassms,  or 
Ismaelians^^  of  Persia,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to 
mankind.  Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these 
odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with  impunity  above  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years ;  and  their  prince,  or  Imam,  established 
his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern  the  colony  of  mount  Li- 
banus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the  history  of  the  cru- 
sades.^* With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran,  the  Ismaelians 
had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the  visions  of 
their  own  prophets:  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote 
their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar  of  God. 
The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in  the  East 
and  West:  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumerate,  and 
perhaps  multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were  sacrificed 
to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment  of  the  old  man  (as  he  was 
corruptly  styled)  of  the  mountain.  But  these  daggers,  his 
only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sv/ord  of  Holagou,  and  not 

24  All  that  can  be  known  of  the  AssaEsins  of  Persia  and  Syria,  is  poured 
from  the  copious,  and  even  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet,  in  two  memoires 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (tom.  xvii.  p.  127. ..170). 

25  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  Assassins,  had  acquired  or  founded  ten 
casi.les  ia  the  hills  above  Tortosa.  About  the  year  1280,  they  were  •extirpated 
by  tiie  Mamalukes. 
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a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except  the  word  chap. 
assassin,,  which,  in  the  most  odious  sense,  has  been  adopted  ^-^^^^• 
in  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
ness and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian  tyrants, 
the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  dominion  of  Bagdad 
and  the  Arabian  Irak ;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  theo- 
logical factions,  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost 
in  a  haram  of  seven  hundred  concubines.  The  invasion  of 
the  Moguls  he  encountered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughty 
embassies.  "  On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  caliph  Mos- 
tasem,  "  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Abbas:  and 
"  their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in 
"  the  next.  Who  is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  rise  against 
"  them?  If  he  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart 
"  from  the  sacred  territory ;  and  perhaps  he  may  obtaia 
"  from  our  clemency  the  pardon  of  his  fault."  This  pre- 
sumption was  cherished  by  a  perfidious  vizir,  who  assured 
his  master,  that,  even  if  the  Barbarians  had  entered  the  city, 
the  women  and  children,  from  the  terraces,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  overwhelm  them  with  stones.  But  when  Holagou 
touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly  vanished  into  smoke.  Af- 
ter a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad  was  stormed  and  sacked 
hy  the  Moguls:  and  their  savage  commander  pronounced 
the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  temporal 
successors  of  Mahomet;  whose  noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race 
of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia  above  five  hundred  years. 
Whatever  might  be  the  designs  of  the  conqueror,  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina*^  were  protected  by  the  Ara- 
bian desart;  but  the  Moguls  spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened 
to  join  the  Franks  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt 
was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by  her  feeble  offspring: 
but  the  Mamalukes  had  breadied  in  their  infancy  the  keen- 
ness of  a  Scythian  air:  equal  in  valour,  superior  in  disci- 
pline, they  met  the  Moguls  in  many  a  wcll-foughl  field;  and 
drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Euphrates.    But  it  overflowed  with  resistless  violence  the 

26  Asa  proof  of  the  ip^orancc  of  the  Cliii;    i-  m  t.ircr;n  tnii'^.ii  if  n' ,   I 
must  observe,  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  thee  niqucitsof  Zingis  him- 

i-flfio  Mi.linu,  t!-.i-  riU'viv  (.['  Mahomet  (Gaubil,  i).42). 
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CHAP,  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  of  which  the  former 
^  ^  ■  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and  the  latter  by  the  Turks. 
The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  some  resistance  to  the  Mo- 
gul arms,  till  Azzadin  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  by  the  khans  of 
Persia. 
Of  Kip-  IIL  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  northern  empire 

zak,  Rus-  Qf  China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most 

sia,  Po-  ' 

land,  Hun-  rem.ote  countries  of  the  West.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
^^a'  d'^  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  inscribed  on  the  military  roll ;  of 
1235...  these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third,  which  he  entrusted  to 
the  command  of  his  nephew  Batou,  the  son  of  Tuii ;  who 
reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  After  a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forwards 
on  this  gi-eat  expedition ;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardour 
of  his  innumerable  squadrons,  that  in  less  than  six  years  they 
had  measured  a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great  rivers  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Bo- 
rysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with 
their  horses,  or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern 
boats,  which  followed  the  camp,  and  transported  their  wag- 
gons and  artillery.  By  the  first  victories  of  Batou,  the  re- 
mains of  national  freedom  were  eradicated  in  the  immense 
plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.^^  In  his  rapid  progress,  he 
over-ran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now  styled,  of  Astracan 
and  Cazan ;  and  the  troops  which  he  detached  towards 
mount  Caucasus,  explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
Georgia  and  Circassia.  The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes, 
or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Tartars. 
They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  Mos- 
cow and  Kiow,  the  modern  and  the  ancient  capitals,  were 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less  fatal  than  the  deep, 
and  perhaps  indelible,  mark,  which  a  servitude  of  two  hun- 
dred years  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of  the  Russians. 
The  Tartars  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  countries  which 
they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  v/hich  they  were  hastening 

27  The  Dashte  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  e.vtends  on  eitiier  side  of  the 
Volga,  in  a  boundless  s]jace  towards  the  Jaik  and  Bcryhr'ncncs,  and  is  suppos- 
ed to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  Cofcacks. 
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to  leave.     From  the  permanent  conquest  of  Russia,  they    CHAP, 
made  a  deadly,  though  transient,  inroad,  into  the  heart  of  ' 

Poland,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany.    The  cities 
of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were  obliterated :  they  approached 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz,  they 
defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  the 
great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks 
with  the  right-ears  of  the  slain.   From  Lignitz,  the  extreme 
point  of  their  western  march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  ;  and  the  presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  in- 
spired the  host  of  five  hundred  thousand  men :   the  Carpa- 
thian hills  could  not  be  long  impervious  to  their  divided  co- 
lumns ;  and  their  approach  had  been  fondly  disbelieved  till 
it  was  irresistibly  felt.  The  king,  Bela  the  fourth,  assembled 
the  military  force  of  his  counts  and  bishops :  but  he  had 
alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  vagrant  hord  of  forty 
thousand  families  of  Comans,  and  these  savage  guests  were 
provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery  and  the 
murder  of  their  prince.     The  whole  countrv  north  of  the 
Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a  summer ; 
and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread  with 
the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  tlieir 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack 
of  Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen  or 
suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and  battles  is 
far  less  atrocious  than  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives,  who 
had  been  allured  from  the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace 
and  pardon,  and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they 
had  performed  the  labours  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.    In 
the  winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  and 
advanced  to  Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German  colony,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom.    Thirty  engines  were  planted 
against  the  walls  ;  the  ditches  were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth 
and  dead  bodies  ;  and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three 
hundred  noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the 
khan.    Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three 
alone  survived   the   Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate 
Eela  hid  his  head  among  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage, 
hostility:  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  aJarm  to  Sweden  ; 
and  the  remote  nations  of  tlie  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled 
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CHAP,  at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,^*  whom  their  fear  and  igno- 
LXIV .  Y^T^QQ  were  inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  species. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  Eu- 
rope had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity  ;  and  if 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religi- 
on and  liberty,  it  might  be  aprehended  that  the  shepherds  of 
Scythia  would  extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff  attempted  to 
appease  and  convert  these  invincible  Pagans  by  a  mission  of 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars ;  but  he  was  astonished 
by  the  reply  of  the  khan,  that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zin- 
gis  were  invested  with  a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extir- 
pate the  nations ;  and  that  the  pope  would  be  involved  in 
the  universal  destruction,  unless  he  visited  in  person,  and 
as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  hord.  The  emperor  Frederic  the 
second  embraced  a  more  generous  mode  of  defence  ;  and 
his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the 
princes  of  Germany,  represented  the  common  danger,  and 
urged  them  to  arm  their  vassals  in  this  just  and  rational 
crusade.^^  The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame 
and  valour  of  the  Franks  :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in  Austria 
was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights  and 
twenty  cross-bows  ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the  adjacent  king- 
doms of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Baton  slowly  retrea- 
ted from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his 
command  from  the  midst  of  the  desart. 
Of  Siberia,      IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  North  at- 

28  In  the  year  1238,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  fSiuedenJ  and  Frise  were 
prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships  to 
the  herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  and  as  there  was  no  exportation, 
forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a  sliilling  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  396).  It 
is  wliimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a  Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the 
borders  of  China,  should  have  lowered  the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English 
market. 

29  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe :  Furens  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania,  strenuje  militix  gene- 
trix  ct  alumna  Francia,  bellicosa  et  audax  Hispania,  virtuosa  viris  et  classe 
munita  fertilis  Angiia,  impetuosis  bellatoribus  referta  Alemannia,  navalis  Da- 
cia,  indomita  Italia,  pacis  ignara  Burgundia,  inquieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Grx- 
ci,  Adriatici  et  Tyrrheni  insulis  pyraticis  et  invictis,  Creta,  Cypro,  Sicilia,cum 
Oceano  conterminis  in? ulis,  et  regionihus,  cruenta  Hybernia,  cum  agili  Wallia, 
palustris  Scotia,  glacialis  Norwegia  suam  electam  militiam  sub  vexillo  Crucis 
destinabunt.  See.  (Matthew  Paris,  p. 
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tractecl  the  arms  of  tlic  Moguls:  Shelbani  Khan,  the  brother   CHAP, 
olthe  great  Baton,  led  an  hord  of  fifteen  thousand  families    ^'^^^• 
into  the   wilds  of  Siberia;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at     ^  jj 
Tobolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest.  1-42,  S;c. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued  the  course  of  the 
Oby  and  Yenisei  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy 
sea.     After  brushing  away  the  monstrous  fabks,  of  men 
with  dogs  heads  and  cloven  feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteeri 
years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  were  informed 
oi  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Samoyedes  in  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in  subterraneous 
huts,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food  from  the  sole  oc- 
cupation of  hunting.^" 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were  invaded  at  the  The  suc- 
same  time  by  the   Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  ^ii'i^^fs*  °* 

mighty  mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge  and  de- A.  D.1227 

•  •  1259 

claration,  that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.  Like  the  '"       * 

first  caliphs,  the  first  successors  of  Zingis  seldom  appeared 
in  persoji  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Onon  and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  goUlen  hord  ex- 
hibited the  contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness;  of  the  roast- 
ed sheep  and  mark's  milk  which  composed  their  banquets ; 
and  of  a  distribution  in  one  day  of  five  hundred  waggons  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  ambassadors  and  princes  of  Europe 
and  Asia  were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  labo- 
rious pilgrimage  ;  and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes 
of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans 
of  Iconium,  and  the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided  bv  the 
frown  or  smile  of  the  great  khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Zingis  had  been  accustomed  to  the  pastoral  life;  but  the 
village  of  Caracorum"  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their 
election  and  residence.  A  change  of  manners  is  imjilicd 
in  the  removal  of  Octal  and  Mangou  from  a  tent  to  an  house; 
and  dieir  example  was  imitated  by  the  princes  of- their  fa- 
mily and  the  great  oflTicers  of  the  empire.     Instead  of  the 

oO  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hackliiyt  vol.  i.  p.  .30.  The  pedigree  of  the 
khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  AbMlp;ha/i  (part  viii.p.  485...495).  HavelheKu<-  ^ 

sians  touncl  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolski  ? 

31  The  Map  of  d'Ar.ville,  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (de  Guignes,  torn.  i. 
part  ii.  p-  -Jr),  seeni  to  tnark  the  position  of  Hclin,  or  Caracoruni,  about  six 
hundred  nulesto  the  north-west  of  Pckin.  The  distance  U-'ween  Se  inginsky 
and  Pekin  is  near  2000  Russian  versts,  betwceji  1300  and  1400  English  luile* 
(Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  §7). 
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CHAP,  boundless  forest,  the  inclosure  of  a  park  afforded  the  more  In* 
■  dolent  pleasures  of  the  chace;  their  new  habitations  were  de- 
corated with  painting  and  sculpture  ;  their  superfluous  trea- 
sures W"ere  cast  in  fountains,  and  basons,  and  statues  of  mas- 
sy silver  J  and  the  artists  of  China  and  Paris  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  service  of  the  great  khan.^^  Caracorum  contain- 
ed two  streets,  the  one  of  Chinese  mechanics,  the  other  of 
Mahometan  traders ;  and  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
one  Nestorian  church,  tAvo  moschs,  and  twelve  temples  of 
various  idols,  may  represent  in  some  degree  the  number 
and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  missionary  de- 
clares, that  the  town  of  St.  Den\'s,  near  Paris,  was  more 
considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the  whole 
palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  that 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria 
might  amuse  the  vanity  of  the  great  khans  ;  but  they  were 
seated  on  the  borders  of  China  ;  the  acquisition  of  that  em- 
pire vv^as  the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and  they 
might  learn  from  their  pastoral  ceconomy,  that  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  shepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his  flock. 
itdopt  the  I  have  already  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Man- 
of  China  darin,  who  prevented  the  desolation  of  five  populous  and 
A  p.  1259  cultivated  provinces.  In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty 
years,  this  friend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually 
laboured  to  mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havock  of  war;  to  save 
the  monuments,  and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science ;  to 
restrain  the  military  commander  by  the  restoration  of  civil 
magistrates  ;  and  to  instil  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into 
the  minds  of  the  Moguls.  He  struggled  with  the  barbarism 
of  the  first  conquerors  ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced 
a  rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The  northern,  and 
by  degrees  the  southern,  empire,  acquiesced  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cublai,  the  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  the  succes- 
sor, of  Mangou  ;  and  the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  manners  of  China.  He  restored 
the  forms  of  her  venerable  constitution  ;  and  the  victors 
submitted  to  the  laws,  the  fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices, 

32  Rubruquis  found  at  Caracorum  his  countryman  Guillaume  Boucher  nr- 
fevre  de  Paris,  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree,  supported  by  four 
lions,  and  ejecting  four  diflerent  liquors.  Abulghazi  (part  iv.  p.  336.)  mea- 
Wous  the  paintei-s  of  Kitay  or  Chiaa. 
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of  the  vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph,  which  CHAP, 
has  been  more  than  once  repeated,  may  be  ascribed  .in  a  "^  ' 
great  measure  to  the  numbers  and  servitude  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved  in  a  vast  and  populous 
country  ;  and  their  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  a  pbliti- 
cal  system,  which  gives  to  the  prince  the  solid  substance  of 
despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  subject  the  empty  names  of 
philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.  Under  the  reign 
of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace  and  justice,  were  re- 
stored ;  the  great  canal,  of  five  hundred  miles,  was  opened 
from  Nankin  to  the  capital;  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin; 
and  displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the  greatest 
ziionarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  declined  from 
the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  ancestor:  he  sa- 
crificed to  the  idol  Fo;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the  lamas 
of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China^^  provoked  the  censure 
of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  successors  polluted  the 
palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrologers, 
while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  consumed  in 
the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese; 
and  the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
desart.  Before  this  revolution,  they  had  forfeited  their  su-  Division  of 
premacv  over  the  dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  |.,\^  |^,,^^^ 

khans  of  Kipzak  and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai  or  Trans-  A.l).  1:259 

...  1300 

oxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.    By  their  distance  " 

and  power  these  roval  lieutenants  had  soon  been  released 
from  the  duties  of  obedience  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Cub- 
lai, they  scorned  to  acci.pt  a  sceptre  or  a  tide  from  his  un- 
worthv  successors.  According  to  their  respective  situation 
they  maintained  the  simplicity  of  the  pastorallife,  or  assum- 
ed the  luxury  of  the  cities  of  Asia;  but  the  princes  and  their 
hords  were  alike  disposed  for  the  reception  of  a  foreign  wor- 
ship. After  some  hesitation  Ijelwtcn  the  Gospel  and  llie 
Koran,  they  conformed  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and 

33  The  attachment  of  the  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins,  to  the 
Wonzes  and  lamas  (  Duhalde,  Hist  de  la  Chine,  'om.  i.  p.  502,  M)3.)  seems  to 
renreseiu  them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  g<.d,  of  the  Indian  /•<»,  whose  worOiip 
])revails  among  the  sects  of  Hindostan,  Siam,  Thibet.  China,  and  Japan.  Hut 
this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in  a  cloud,  which  the  researches  of  our  Asi- 
atic Society  may  gradually  dispel. 
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CHAP,    while  they  adopted  for  their  brethren  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
LXlv.    gj^jjg  ^i^gy  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  Mo- 
guls, the  idolaters  of  China. 
Escape  of        In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  ex- 
Constanti-  (.ji-g J  ]jy  ^j^g  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at 

nople  and  _     •'  ^  _  . 

the  Greek  the  time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the 
fromrtie  Greeks  and  Latins.  Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were 
Moguls,  pressed,  like  the  P4acedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by 
.1304.  ^^^  shepherds  of  Scythia  ;  and  had  the  Tartars  undertaken 
the  siege,  Constantinople  must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of 
Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary 
retreat  of  Batou  from  the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain 
triumph  of  the  Franks  and  Greeks  ;^^  and  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition death  surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Caesars.  His  brother  Borga  carried  the  Tartar 
arms  into  Bulgaria  and  I'hrace  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from 
the  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-se- 
venth degree  of  latitude,  where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants 
and  regulated  the  tributes  of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of 
Persia :  three  hundred  thousand  horse  penetrated  through 
the  gates  of  Derbend  ;  and  the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the 
first  example  of  domestic  war.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, Michael  Palseologus,^*  at  a  distance  from  his 
court  and  army,  was  surprised  and  surrounded  in  a  Thra- 
cian  castle  by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But  the  object  of 
their  march  was  a  private  interest :  they  came  to  the  delive- 
rance of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  were  content 
with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of  the  emperor.  Their  ge- 
neral Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  hords  of  As- 
tracan,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour, 
the  third  of  the  khans  of  Kipzak;  obtained  in  mai'riage  Maria 
the  natural  daughter  of  Paheologus  ;  and  guarded  the  domi- 
nions of  his  friend  and  father.  The  subsequent  invasions  of 
a  Scythian  cast  v/erc  those  of  outlaws  and  fugitives ;  and 
some  thousands  of  Alani  and  Comans,  who  had  been  driven 

34  Son.e  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545,  546.) 
inight  propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  on  the  connnesof  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  310), 
after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  easily  deceived. 

35  See  Pachyrner,  1.  iii.  c.  25.  and  i.  \x.  c.  26,  27.  and  the  false  alarm  at 
JSite,  1.  iii.  c.  2r.     Nicephorus  Gregoras,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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from  their  native  seats,  were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life,  chap. 
and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  in-  ^Xiv. 
fluence  in  Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first 
terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than  disturbed,  the  peace 
of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan  of  Iconium  solicited  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  John  Vataces;  and  his  artful  policy  en- 
couraged the  Turks  to  defend  their  barrier  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.^**  That  barrier  indeed  was  soon  overthrown ; 
and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Seljukians  exposed  the 
nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The  formidable  Holagou  threat- 
ened to  march  to  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  groundless  panic  of  the  citizens  of 
Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  he  had  in- 
spired. The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the  sound  of  a 
doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars,  good  Lord 
"  deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the  hastv  report  of  an  assault 
and  massacre.  In  the  blind  crecluiitv  of  fear,  the  streets  of 
Nice  were  crouded  with  thousands  ot  both  sexes,  who  knew 
not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled;  and  some  hours  elaps- 
ed before  the  firmness  of  the  military  ollicers  could  relieve 
the  citv  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambition  of  Hola- 
gou and  his  successors  was  fortiuiately  diverted  by  the  con- 
quest of  Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars: 
their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite  with 
the  Greeks  and  Franks  ;^^  and  their  generosity  or  contempt 
had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  tiie  reward  of  an 
Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  monar- 
chy were  disputed  by  the  emirs  wlio  had  occupied  tlie  cities 
or  the  mountains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of 
the  khans  of  Persia ;  and  he  often  interposed  his  authority, 
and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.  The  r)eclineof 

r  »  the  Mogul 

death  of  Cazan,^*  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accom|)lish-  Kiia.is  of 
ed  princes  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  *^' ][)'^p,(,.i 

May  Jl. 

36  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37.  Nic.  Gregortis,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

37  Abulpharagiiis,  who  wpne  iii  the  year  l2Si,  ileclarts,  that  the  Moguls, 
since  th_'  tabul.-us  cict'tat  of  Batcu,  had  not  atiackctl  c.lhcr  the  I-rauUsur 
Greeks;  and  of  this  he  is  a  ci'niperent  witness.  Hayton,  likewise,  ihc  Ar. 
ineniac  prince,  celebrates  their  fricr.djhip  for  him.'cit  and  nisnaion. 

38  Pachyniergivcsa  splendid  chartlcier  of  Cuzan  Khan,  the  rival  of  Cy- 
rus and  Ak-xai:der  (I  xii.  c.  1)  In  \hc  conclu^iion  uf  his  liiitury  (I.  xni.  c.  3b), 
he  Ao/x-j  much  from  ihe  arrival  of  30,0UU  Tcchars  or  Tartars,  who  were  or- 
dcred  b)  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  rcsirain  the  Turks  of  Biihynia,  A.  D.  1308. 
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1299... 
1326. 


control;  and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  empire.'^ 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleudin  of  Ca- 
rizme  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  and  de- 
fence of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years, 
that  hero  fought  in  person  fourteen  battles  ;  and  such  was 
his  activity,  that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from 
Teflis  to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the 
innumerable  armies  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  after  his  last  defeat, 
Gelaleddin  perished  igno'olv  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan. 
His  death  dissolved  a  veteran  and  adventurous  army,  which 
included  under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many 
Turkman  hords,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultan's 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefs  invaded  Sy- 
ria, and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem:  the  more 
humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconi- 
um;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the  Otto- 
man line.  They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  spot 
should  have  produced  the  first,  authors  of  the  Parthian  and 
Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Cariz- 
mian  army,  Soiiman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates:  his  son  Orthogrid  became  the  soldier  and 
subject  of  Aladin,  and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks 
of  the  San  gar,  a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents, 
whom  he  governed  fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war. 
He  was  the  father  of  Thaman,  or  Athman,  whose  Turkish 
name  has  been  melted  into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Oth- 
man; and  if  Ave  describe  that  pastoral  chief  as  a  shepherd 
and  a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those  characters  all 
idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Othman  possessed,  and  pei-- 
haps  surpassed,  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  soldier;  and  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  was  no  more; 
and  the  distance  and  decline  of  the  Mogtil  khans  soon  en- 


59  The  origin  of  the  Ottoinan  dynasty  is  ■illustrated  by  the  critical  learning 
f)f  M.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  o29...337.)  and  d'Anville 
(Empire  Turc,  p.  14..  22),  two  inhuhifants  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  Oriea- 
tais  may  learn  the  history  and  geograpl-.y  of  their  own  country. 
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fianchised  him  from  the  control  of  a  supi-'rior.  He  was  CHAP. 
situate  on  the  verge  of  the  (ireek  empire:  the  Koran  sane-  l-^IV". 
tifiecl  hisgazi,  or  holy  war,  against  the  infidels;  and  their 
political  errors  unlocked  the  passes  of  mount  Olympus,  and 
invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  liithvnia.  Till  the 
reign  of  Pala.'ologus,  these  passes  had  been  \  igilanUy  guard- 
ed by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who  were  repaid  by  their 
ov.-n  safety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  emperor 
abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their  office  ;  but  the 
tribute  was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the  passes 
was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenerated  into 
a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit  or  discipline. 
It  was  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  July,  in  the  year  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  of  the  Christian  isra,  that  Othman  first 
invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia;*°  and  the  singular  ac- 
curacy of  the  date  seems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the 
rapid  and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals 
of  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  inroads;  and  his  hereditary  troops  were 
multiplied  in  each  campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and 
volunteers.  Instead  of  retreating  to  the  hills,  he  maintained 
the  most  useful  and  defensible  posts;  fortified  the  towns  and 
castles  which  he  had  first  pillaged ;  and  renounced  the  pas- 
toral life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant  capitals.  But 
it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
that  he  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  conquest  of  Pru- 
sa,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  famine  or  treachery  to 
the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory  of  Othman  is  chiefly 
founded  on  that  of .  his  descendants;  but  the  Turks  have 
transcribed  or  composed  a  royal  testament  of  his  last  coun- 
sels of  justice  and  moderation.^^ 

40  See  Pachymcr,  1.  x.  c.  25,  26.  1.  xiii.  c.  33,  34.  36;  and  concerning  the 
gviard  of  the  mountains,  I.  i.  C.3...6:  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  I.  vii.  c.  1.  and  the 
isl  book  of  Laonicus  Chalcondvlci,  the  Aihenian. 

411  am  ignorant  wiieiher  the  Turks  have  any  writers  oMf  r  than  Mahomet 
II.  nor  can  1  reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle  (  Annales  Tnrcici  ad  Annum 
1j.50),  translated  by  John  Gandier,  and  putilished  by  Leiniclaviiib  (ad  calccm 
Laonic.  Chalcond.  p.  3 11... 330),  with  copious  pandects,  or  comnuntarics  Tlie 
History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  (A.  D.  lo(30...1C83)  of  the  Othman  em- 
pire, was  translated  into  English  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Demetrius  Can'cmir, 
prince  of  Moldavia  (London,  1734,  in  folio).  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange 
blunders  in  Oriental  History  ;  bu:  he  was  conversant  with  the  laiguage,  tjie 
ainials,  and  institutions  of  the  TurUs.  Caniemjr  parilv  draws  his  materials 
from  the  S)  nnpsis  of  Saadi  EfTendi  of  Larissa,  dedicated  in  the  year  10J6  to 
•ukan  Mustapha,  and  a  vaJuable  abridgment  of  the  original  historians.  In  oite 
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CHAP.        From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  date  the  true  sera 
■     of  the  Ottoman  empire.    The  lives  and  possessions  of  the 
•u  ■       r    Christian  subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of 
Orchan,     thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labours 
1326  *     of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capital ; 
1360.      Prusa  was  decorated  with  a  mosch,  a  college,  and  an  hospi- 
tal, of  royal  foundation  ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for 
the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty:  and  the  most 
skilful  professors,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  attracted 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools 
of  Oriental  learning.     The  office  of  vizir  was  instituted  for 
Aladin,  the  brother  of  Orchan;  and  a  different  habit  distin- 
guished the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  froni 
the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of  loose 
squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry;  who  served  without  pay 
and  fought  without  discipline:  but  a  regular  body  of  infan- 
try was  first  established  and  trained  by  the  prudence  of  his 
son.  A  great  number  of  volunteers  Vv^as  enrolled  with  a  small 
stipend,  but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless 
they  were  summoned  to  the  field:  their  rude  manners,  and 
seditious  temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young 
captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the 
Turkish  peasants  were  still  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback, 
and  follow  his  standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes 
o{  freebooters.  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  Moslems :    a  train  of  battering  engines  was 
His  con-     framed  for  the  use  of  sieges;  and  the  first  successful  expe- 

questof      rinient  was  made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Or- 
Bithynia, 
A.  D.     chan  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  de- 

1339       parting  with  their  families  and  effects;  but  the  widows  of 

the  slain  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the 

sacrilegious  plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the  images, 

were   sold  or  ransomed  at  Constantinople.     The  emperor 

Andronicus  the  younger  was  vanquished  and  wounded  by 

the  son  of  Othman  :''^  he  subdued  the  whole  province  or 

of  the  Ramblers,  Dr.  Johnson  praises  Knolles(a  General  History  of  the  Turks 
to  the  p'-esent  year,  London.  1603)  as  the  first  of  historians,  unhappy  only  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt  vvhevlier  a  partial  and  verbose 
compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thireen  hm-,dred  folio  pages  of  speeches  and 
bat'ies,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened  age,  wiiich  requires  froin 
the  historian  some  tincture  of  philosophy  ..ind  criticism. 

42  Cantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the  younger 
Andronicus  (1.  ii.  c.  6,  f,  8),  dissembles  by  his  silence  the  loss  of  Prusa,  Njce, 
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kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus   CHAP, 
and  Hellespont;  and  the  Christians  confessed  the  justice     ^-^'l^'- 
and  clemency  of  a  reign,  which  claimed  the  voluntary  at- 
tachment of  the  Turks  of  Asia.    Yet  Orchan  was  content 
with  the  modest  title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  com- 
peers, the  princes  of  Roumor  Anatolia,"^  his  military  forces  Divis-on  of 
were  surpassed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  Aiutola, 
each  of  whom  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  'lurkish 
thousand  men.     Thtir  dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart '^'""''^' 
of  the  Seljukian  kingdom:  but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  1300,  &c. 
inferior  note,  who  formed  the  new  principalities  on  the  Greek 
empire,  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history.    The 
maritime  country  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Mseander  and 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged, 
was  finally  lost  ubout  the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus  ihe 
elder.^-*  Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left 
their  names  to  their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to  their 
posterity.     The  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Lossof  the 
Asia  was  consummated:  and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  ^^'=^.'"^ 

provinces, 

and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  A.  D. 
Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of  Ephcsus,  the  Christians  ' 
deplored  the  fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first 
candlestick,  of  the  revelations:''*  the  desolation  is  complete; 
and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will  equally 
elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and 
three  stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with 
wolves  and  foxes  ;  Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village; 
the  God  of  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in 
the  moschs  of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus ;  and  the  populous* 
ness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved 

and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by  Nicephorus  Grcgoras  (l.  viii. 
15.  i.\.  9.  13.  .\i.  6).  It  aijjjears  that  Nice  v.as  taken  by  Orchan  in  1330,  and 
Nicomedia  in  1339,  which  are  somewhat  diflcrcnt  from  the  Turkish  da.cs. 

43  The  panition  of  the  Turkish  eiTiirs  is  extracted  from  two  contempora- 
ries, ttle  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoms  (I.  vii.  1.)  and  the  Arabian  Marakcschi 
(de  Guigncs,  torn.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  76, 77)-  See  likewise  the  first  book  of  Laonicus 
Chalcondyles. 

44  Pachyiner,  1.  xiii.  c.'13. 

45  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Poccck  and  Chandler,  and 
more  particularly  Sn»ith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  205...276. 
'I'he  more  pious  antiqnaries  labour  to  reconcile  the  promises  and  threats  of  the 
author  of  the  Revelations  with  x\\e  present  state  of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  coiifine  his  predictions  to  the  characters  and  events 
of  his  own  times. 

VOL.  VII.  >T    P 
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CHAP,  by  prophecy,  or  courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  for- 
■  gotten  by  the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Tmks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  free- 
dom above  fourscore  years;  and  at  length  capitulated  wath 
the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies 
and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect;  a  column  in  a 
scene  of  ruins  ;  a  pleasing  example,  that  the  paths  of  honour 
„  and  safety  may  sometimes  be  the  same.    The  servitude  of 

knights       Rhodes  was  delayed  above  two  centuries  by  the  establish- 
AD^Y^lo'  ^^"t  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:''^  under  the 
Aug.  15....  discipline  of  the  order,  that  island  emerged  into  fame  and 
Jan  1   ~^'  opulence ;  the  noble  and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by 
land  and  sea ;  and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked, 
and  repelled,  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
First  pas-        The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  authors 
Turks  into  of  their  final  ruin.    During  the  civil  wars  of  the  elder  and 
Europe,^     younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almost 
.  ..1347.      without  resistance,  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  ;  and  the  same 
disorders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour, 
Cantacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adver- 
saries ;  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  his  reli- 
gion and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under 
a  Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek  ;  he 
was  united  with  the  great  domestic, by- mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  services  ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the 
vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes 
and  Pylades.'*^     On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend, 
who  was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of 
Ionia  assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels, 
with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men  ;  sailed  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 
From  thence,  with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks, 

46  Consult  the  Ivth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Ordre  de  Maltha,  par  I'Abbc 
de  Vertot.  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  supposing  that  Oth- 
man, a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  could  besiege  Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

47  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiable  cha- 
racter (I.  xii.  7.  xiii.  4.  10.  xiv.  1.  9.  xvi.  6).  Cantacuzene  speaks  with  ho- 
nour and  esteem  of  his  ally  (1.  iii.  c.  56,  57.  63, 64.  66, 67,  68.  86.  89.  95, 96)  ; 
but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion  for  the  Turk,  and  indi- 
rectly denieb  the  possibility  of  such  unnatural  friendship  (1.  iv.  c.  40). 
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he  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  CHAP, 
empress,  who  was  besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bui-  ^•'''^^' 
garians.  At  that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his 
beloved  Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Scr- 
via:  but  the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliver- 
er, invited  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  accompanied  her  mes- 
sage with  a  present  of  rich  apparel,  and  an  hundred  horses. 
By  a  peculiar  strain  of  delicacy,  the  gentle  Barbarian  refu- 
sed, in  the  absence  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife, 
or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  palace  ;  sustained  in  his  tent 
the  rigour  of  the  winter;  and  rejected  the  hospitable  gift, 
that  he  might  share  the  hardships  of  two  thousand  com- 
panions, all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that  honour  and  dis- 
tinction. Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify  his  predatory 
excursions  by  sea  and  land  :  he  left  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  persevered  in  the 
fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarkation  was 
hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the  season,  the 
clamours  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the  weight  of  his 
spoil  and  captives.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the 
prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe  ;  joined  his  arms 
with  those  of  the  emperor  ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  re- 
proach on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe 
often  thousand  crowns,  which  he  accepted  from  the  B\zan- 
l»'ne  court;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  conduct  c( 
Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending 
against  the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime 
power  of  the  Turks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus, the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  St.  John,  in 
a  laudable  crusade  ;  their  gallies  invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia; 
and  Amir  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  tlie  attempt  to  wrest 
from  the  Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.*'  Before 
his  death,  he  generously  recommended  another  ally  of  his 
own  nation  ;  not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than  himself,  but 
more  able  to  aflbrd  a  prompt  and  powerful  succour,  by  his 
situation  along  the  Propontis  and  in  the  front  of  Constanti- 
no'^le.   By  the  prospect  of  a  more  advantageous  treaty,  the 

48  After  the  conquest  <f  Snr-vna  hy  ihc  Latin'.,»hc  c'.ct'cncc  of  ihis  fnrtirss 
was  imposed  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  on  the  knights  of  Rhodes  (see  Vertot, 
l.v). 
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CHAP.  Turkish  prince  of  Bithynia  was  detached  from  his  engage- 
^^  ■  ments  with  Anne  of  Savoy  ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dic- 
Marriaee  tated  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain 
of  Orchan  the  daughter  of  Cantacuzene,  he  would  invariably  fulfil  the 
Qj'.j.„j^  j,^.  duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son.  Pai-ental  tenderness  was  silen- 
cess,  A.  D.  ced  by  the  voice  of  ambition  ;  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at 
the  marriage  of  a  Christian  princess  v/ith  a  sectary  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  the  father  of  Theodora  describes,  with  shame- 
ful satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple."*?  A  body  of 
Turkish  cavalry  attended  the  ambassadors,  who  disembark- 
ed from  thirty  vessels  before  his  camp  of  Selybria.  A  state- 
ly pavilion  was  erected,  in  which  the  empress  Irene  passed 
the  night  with  her  daughters.  In  the  morning,  Theodora 
ascended  a  throne,  v/hich  was  surrounded  with  curtains  of 
silk  and  gold ;  the  troops  were  under  arms  ;  but  the  empe- 
ror alone  was  on  hoi'seback.  At  a  signal  the  curtains  were 
suddenly  withdrawn,  to  disclose  the  bride,  or  the  victim, 
encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hymenasal  torches :  the 
sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joyful  event ; 
and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the  nuptial 
song,  which  was  chaunted  by  such  poets  as  the  age  could 
produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodora  was 
delivered  to  her  bai-barous  lord :  but  it  had  been  stipulated, 
that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in  the  haram  of  Bursa; 
and  her  father  celebrates  her  charity  and  devotion  in  this 
*  ambiguous  situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who  v/ith  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  ex- 
pected him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two  princes 
partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
banquet  and  the  chase  ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  re- 
pass the  Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society 
of  her  mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was  sub- 
servient to  his  religion  and  interest;  and  in  the  Genoese 
war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the  eiiemies  of  Cantacu- 
zene. 

49  See  Cantacuzenus,  1.  iii.  c.  95.  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who,  for  the  light 
of  mount  Thahur,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  names  of  tyrant  and  Herod, 
excuses,  rather  than  blames,  this  Turkish  marriage,  and  alleges  the  passion 
and  pcwev  of  Orcban,  eyyvrctrei;,  xctt  rti  ^wdfcei  rag  xtur'  avrov  ti^t) 
Tiifs-ncm  (Turkish)  oyrtpoitpuv  'Zxrpa.'Trcii  (I.  xv.  5).  He  afterwards  ce- 
lebrates his  kingdom  and  armies.  See  his  reign  in  Cantemir,  p.  24.. .30. 
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In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  tlie  Ottoman  prince  CHAP. 
had  inserted  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  hiwful  ^''■^^  • 
for  him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantinople,  or  transport  p, , ,. 
them  into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes  memof  lUe 
and  every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  in'turmle, 
was  exposed  in  the  public  market;  the  whip  was  frequent- A. D.  1353. 
ly  used  to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  tlie  in- 
digent Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were 
led  away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bon- 
dage.*" Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to  subsci-ihe  the  same 
terms ;  and  their  execution  must  have  been  still  more  per- 
nicious to  the  empire  :  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had 
been  detached  to  the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne  ;  but 
the  entire  forces  of  Orchan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of 
his  father.  Yet  these  calamities  were  of  a  transient  nature  ; 
as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might 
return  to  their  habitations  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ci- 
vil and  foreign  wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by 
the  Moslems  of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his 
pupil  that  Cantacuzene  inflicted' the  deep  and  deadly  wound, 
which  could  never  be  healed  by  his  successors,  and  which  is 
poorly  expiated  by  his  theological  dialogues  against  the 
prophet  Mahomet.  Ignorant  of  their  own  history,  the  mo- 
dern Turks  confound  their  first  and  their  final  passage  of 
the  Hellespont,'^  and  describe  die  son  of  Orchan  as  a  noc- 
turnal robber,  who,  with  eighty  companions,  explores  by 
stratagem  an  hostile  and  unknown  shore.  Soli  man,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  horse,  was  transported  in  the  vessels, 
and  entertained  as  the  friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Romania,  he  performed  some  service,  and 
perpetrated  more  mischief;  but  the  Chersonesus  was  in- 
sensibly filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ;  and  the  liy/antine 
court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of  the  fortn-sses  of 
Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays  betwttrn  the  Ottoman 
prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixty  thou- 

50  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity,  may  be  f  wA  in  the 
histcrv  of  Ducas  (c.  8),  who  fairly  describes  \vhatCaiUacu.Tcncconfc:.be5wiih 
a  guilty  blush ! 

51  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conducts  in  F.nr-  ^  '  ^''.  .  ) 
gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  gulil-'s-  ;•,.  r  ..  ,1 

with  Cha!condyles(l.  i.p.  12,  &c).  Tliey  forget  id  ..   nic 

record,  the  fourth  book  of  Caniacu/ene.  I  likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which 
are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepharu*  Grcg'>ras. 
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CHAP,  sand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had  been  made,  when 
•  an  earthquake  shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces  ; 
the  dismantled  places  Avere  occupied  by  the  Turks  ;  and 
Gallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt  and  repeo- 
pled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of  Cantacu- 
zene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance  ;  and 
his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a 
rash  contest,  and  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the 
numbers  and  valour,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  of  the 
Moslems.  His  prudent  counsels  were  despised  by  the  head- 
strong vanity  of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories 
Death  of    of  the  Ottomans.   But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exer- 

,  ,^"       cise  of  the  ierid.  Soliman  was  killed  bv  a  fall  from  his  horse, 

and  his  son  j  ^  .  "> 

Soliman.  and  the  aged  Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his 

valiant  son. 

The  reign  But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of 

peancon-'  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Turkish  scymetar  was  wielded  with 

quests  of  the  same  spirit  by  Amurath  the  first,  the  son  of  Orchan  and 

I.  a!  D.  the  brother  of  Soliman.   By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the 

1360...  Byzantine  annals/^  v/e  can  discei'n,  that  he  subdued  with- 

1389.  Sept.      ^  .  ,  ,     1  .  V  -r.  •  rr., 

out  resistance  the  whole  province  oi  Komania  or  1  hrace, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  mount  Hsemus,  and  the  verge  of  the 
capital ;  and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat 
of  his  government  and  religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople, 
v.'hose  decline  is  almost  coeval  v/ith  her  foundation,  had  of- 
ten, in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  vears,  been  assaulted  by  the 
Barbarians  of  the  East  and  West;  but  never  till  this  fatal 
hour  had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet 
the  prudence  or  generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a 
while  this  easy  conquest;  and  his  pride  Avas  satisfied  with 
the  frequent  and  humble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John 
Palaeologus  and  his  four  sons,  who  follov/cd  at  his  summons 
the  court  and  camp  of  the  Ottoman  prince.  He  marched 
against  the  Sclavonian  nations  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  an^l  Alba- 
nians ;  and  these  warlike  tribes,  who  h.td  so  often  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  empire,  Avere  repeatedly  broken  by  his 

52  Affer  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzene  and  GregoiT.s,  there  fol!'v,\ :,  a 
dark  intevva!  of  an  hur.fhed  ytars  George  P)irai:za.  Michael  Dncai.  ;:,".. u 
Laonicub  Chakondylcs,  all  three  wrote  after  the  tailing  of  Constantinople. 
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destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  either    CHAP. 
in  gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and  town-    ''''^^^• 
ships  enriched  by  commerce,  or  decorated  by  the  arts  of 
luxury.   But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been  distinguished 
in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  they 
were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution  into  the  firmest  and 
most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness.*^    The 
vizir  of  Amuradi  reminded  his  sovereign  that,  according  to 
the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  iiflh  part  of  the 
spoil  and  captives ;  and  that  the  duty  might  easily  be  levied,  if 
vigilant  officers  were  stationed  atGallipoli,  to  watch  the  pas- 
sage,and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  followed  ;  the  edict 
was  proclaimed  ;  many  thousands  of  the  European  captives 
were  educated  in  religion  and  arms  ;  and  the  new  militia 
was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Stand- 
ing in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his 
gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing 
was  delivered  in  these  words  :  "  Let  them  be  called  Janiza-  The  Jani- 
"  ries   CTengi  cheri,  or  new  soldiers);  may  their  counte- ^^"'^''' 
*'  nance  be  ever  bright!  their  hand  victorious  !  their  sword 
"  keen !  may  their  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their 
"  enemies  !  and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with 
"  a  xvlilte  face.'"'''  *"*     Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haughty 
troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sul- 
tans themselves.  Their  valour  has  declined,  their  discipline 
is  relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modern  tactics  ;  but 
at  the  time  of  their  institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  su- 
periority in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  con- 
stant exercise  and  pa}',  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.    The  Janizaries  fought  with  the 
zeal  of  proselytes  against  their  idolatrous  countrymen;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Cossova,  the  league  and  independence  of  tlie 
Sclavonian  tribes   was  finally  crushed.     As  the  conqueror 
walked  over  the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  slain  consisted  of  beardless  youths  ;  and  listened  to  the 
flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  ha\  c 

53  See  Cantemir,  p  37...41.  with  his  own  large  ami  curious  annotation*. 

54  White  and  black  fate  are  comtiion  and  proverbial  expressions  of  pn;i'» 
and  reproach  in  tlie  Turkish  language  Hie  n'^frcst.huBC  tu  Koiuane  cavcus 
wa6  likewise  a  Larin  Kiitencc. 
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CHAP,  tauQ-ht  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the 
LXIV  .  .        . 

^^„^^  sword  of  his  Janizaries  could  not  defend  him  from  the  dag- 
ger of  despair ;  a  Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of 
dead  bodies,  and  Aninratli  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a 
mortal  av ound.  The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and 
virtue ;  but  the  Moslems  were  scandalised  at  his  absence 
from  public  worship ;  and  he  was  corrected  by  the  firmness 
of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject  his  testimony  in  a  civil 
cause :  a  mixture  of  servitude  and  freedom  not  unfrequent 
in  Oriental  history.^* 

The  reign        The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amu- 

^f  ^fj^.^^*^  rath,  is  stronglv  expressed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim.  or  the 

1.  Ildenm.  '   ,  •    i         i  •  •  i  • 

A. D.  1389  lightning;  and  he  might  glory  m  an  epithet,  which  was 

M    t  Q     tlrawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  destructive  march.     In  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign,^^  he  incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
from  Bom'sa  to  Adrianople,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  though  he  strenuously  laboured  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  law,  he  invaded,  with  impartial  ambition,  the 
Christian  and  Mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
His  con-     From  Angora  to  Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  the  northern  re- 
f  "^^' A      gions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to  his  obedience :   he  strip- 
Euphrates  ped  of  their  hereditary  possessions,  his  brother  emirs  of 
^  *  \        Ghermain  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sarukhan ;  and  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Iconium,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor  were 
the  conquests  of  Bp-jazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Europe. 
No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude  on 
the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to 
seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Molda- 
via.*'' Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  Thrace, 

56  See  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.  in  Cantemir  (p.  33.... 
45.)  the  first  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turc'.ci  of  Leunclavius. 
According  to  another  story,  the  sukas  was  stabbed  by  a  Croat  in  his  tent :  and 
this  accident  was  alleged  to  Busbequius  (Epist.  i,  p.  98.)  as  an  excuse  for  the 
unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it  were, between  two  attendants,  an  am- 
bassp.dor's  arms,  when  he  is  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 

j  56  The  reign  of  Bajazet  I.  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Cantennir 

(p.  46.)  the  second  book  of  Chalcondyles, and  the  Annales  Turcici.  The  sur- 
name of  Ilderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  conquerors  and  poets 
of  every  age  have_/e/(  the  truth  of  a  system  which  derives  the  sublime  from 
the  principle  of  terror. 

57  Cantemir,  who  celebi-ates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over  the 
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Macedonia, and  Thessaly, acknowledged  a  Turkish  masUr:  chap. 
an  obsequious  bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermo-  ^•'^■^'-  ■ 
pylc-E  into  Greece  ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  b\'  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  beauteous  daughter.  The  Turkish  communica- 
tion betv»een  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  dangerous  and 
doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at  Gallipoli  a  fleet  of  gallies,  to 
commmid  the  Hellespont  and  intercept  the  Latin  succours 
of  Constantinople. 

While  the  monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless 
range  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers 
the  most  rigid  laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence  j  and  the 
harvest  was  peaceably  reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts 
of  his  camp.  Provoked  by  the  loose  and  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  he  collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce  them  to  ashes. 
His  ministers  trembled  in  silence  :  but  an  iiithiopian  buf- 
foon presumed  to  insinuate  the  true  cause  of  the  evil;  and 
future  venalitv  was  left  without  excuse,  by  annexing  an 
adequate  salary  to  the  oftice  of  cadhi.**  The  humble  title  of 
emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman  greatness  ;  and 
Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent  of  sultan  from  the 
caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mama- 
lukes  :'^  a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that  was  yielded  by 
force  to  opinion  ;  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house 
of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The 
ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  obligation  of  de- 
serving this  august  title;  and  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  die  Turkish 
victories  and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Hungarian  king,  was 
the  son  and  brodier  of  the  emperors  of  the  West:  his  cause 
was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church  :  and,  on  the  report  of  his 

• 

Turks  (p.  47),  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  his  principali- 
ty of  Moldavia,  which  has  been  long  promised,  and  is  still  unpnhlibhed. 

5S  Leunclav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  318,  319.  The  venality  of  the  cadhishat 
Jong  Ixren  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire  ;  and  if  we  distrust  the  o|jser\ationi 
of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  the  Turks  themselves  (d'Hcr- 
belot,  Bibliot.  Orientale.  p.  216,217.  229,  2:30). 

59  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  of  Ben  Schounah,  a 
contemi)or.irv  Syrian  (dc  Guignes,  Hist.dcs  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  336),de»tToyi 
the  testimony  of  Saad  Ellendi  and  Cantemir  (p.  14,  15),  of  the  clectiott  of 
Othman  to  the  dignity  of  iuhan. 
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CH AP.    danger, tliebravestknights of Fi-anceand Germany wereeager 
L  aIV.     ^^  rnarch  under  his  standard  and  that  of  the  cross.  In  the  bat- 
r     tie  of  Nicopolls,  Bajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  an 
Nicopolis,   hundred  thousand  Christians,  who  had  proudly  boasted,  that 
I'-^gg'     if  the  sky  should  fall  they  could  uphold  it  on  their  lances. 
Sept.2y.     Ihe  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube  ; 
and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople  by  the  river  and 
the  Black  Sea,  returned  afer  a  long  circuit  to  his  exhausted 
kingdom/^o    ji^  ^^^  pride  of  victoiy  Bajazet  threatened  that 
he  would  besiege  Buda;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  that  he  would  feed  his 
horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome.     His  progress  was  checked,  not  by  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  apostle  ;  not  by  a  crusade  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout.     The 
disorders  of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of 
the  physical,  world;  and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling  on 
a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend  the  mi- 
sery of  nations. 
Crusade  Such  IS  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war  ;  but  the 

tivitv  of      disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  procured  us  some 
the  French  memorials  which  ill;.^strate  the  victory  and  character  of  Ba^ 
A.  D.     jazet."   The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders,  and 
lono"    uncle  of  Charles  the  sixth,  vielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son, 
John  count  of  Nevers  ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accom- 
panied by  four  princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French 
monarch.     Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the  sire  de 
Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Christendom;^* 

60  See  tlic  Decades  Rerum  Himgancaruin  (Dec.  iii.  1.  ii.  p.  379),  of  Bon- 
finius,  an  lialian,  who,  in  the  xvth  century,  was  invited  into  Hungary  to  com- 
pose an  eloquent  history  of  that  kingdom.  Yet,  if  it  be  extant  and  accessible, 
I  should  give  the  preference  to  some  homely  citronicle  of  the  time  and  coun- 
try. 

61  I  sh">ukl  not  complain  of  the  labour  of  this  work,  if  my  materials  were 
always  derived  from  such  books  as  the  chronicle  of  honest  Froissard  (vol.  iv. 
c.  67.  69.  72  74.  79. ..83.  85  87.  89.)  who  read  litde,  enquired  much,  and  be- 
lieved all.  The  original  Memoirs  of  the  marechal  de  Boiicicault  (Partie.  i.  c. 
22.. .28.)  add  some  facts,  but  they  are  dry  and  deficient,  if  compared  with  the 
pleasp.nt  garrulity  of  Froissard. 

62  An  accuraie  memoir  on  the  life  of  Enquerrand  VII.  sire  de  Coucy,  has 
been  given  by  the  baron  de  Zurlauben  (Hist,  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  x..\v).  il'S  rank  and  possessions  were  equally  considerable  in  France  and 
Englaiid;  and,  in  1375,  he  led  an  army  of  adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  re- 
cover a  large  patrimony  which  he  claimed  in  right  cf  his  grandmother,  the 
daughter  of  the  emp  eror  Albert  I.  of  Austria  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse 
Occidentale,  torn.  i.  p.  118.. .124). 
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hut  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal,  of  France*'  CHAP, 
commanded  an  army  which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  '-^l^  • 
a  thousand  knights  and  squires.  These  splendid  names  were 
the  source  of  prcsuniption  and  the  bane  of  discipline.  So 
many  might  aspire  to  command,  that  none  were  willing  to 
obey ;  their  national  spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and 
their  allies ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  ivrjuld  fly, 
or  vnist  fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they,  should 
visit  Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When 
their  scouts  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay 
and  thoughtless  youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with 
wine ;  they  instantly  clasped  their  armour,  mounted  their 
horses,  rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  aa 
affront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would  have  deprived 
them  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  foremost  attack.  The 
battle  of  Nicopolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French 
would  have  obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians:  but  it 
might  have  been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imi- 
tated the  valour  of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first 
line,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of 
stakes  which  had  been  planted  against  the  cavalry  ;  broke, 
after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  Janizaries  themselves  ;  and  were 
at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  numerous  squadrons  that 
issued  from  the  woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  hand- 
ful of  intrepid  warriors.  In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his 
march,  in  the  cjrder  and  evolutions  of  the  battle,  his  enemies 
felt  and  admired  the  military  talents  of  Bajazet.  They  ac- 
cuse his  cruelty  in  the  use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the 
count  of  Nevers,  and  four-and-twenty  lords,  whose  birth 
and  riches  were  attested  by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  French  captives,  who  had  survived  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led  before  his  throne  ;  and,  as 
they  refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  successively  behead- 
ed in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was  exasperated  by  the  loss 
of  his  bravest  Janizaries  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that,  on  the  eve 
of  the  engagement,  the  French  had  massacred  their  Turkish 

63  That  military  oflficp,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  conspicuous 
whei^  it  was  divided  between  two  persons  (Daniel,  Hiit  dc  la  Milicc  Fran- 
coise.  torn.  ii.  p.  5).  One  of  the<e,  'lie  niar.hal  of  the  crusatle.  was  the  fa- 
mous Boucicaulr,  who  afterwards  defended  Constantinople,  govcn.ed  Genoa, 
invaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in  the  field  of  Azincour. 
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CHAP,  prisoners,'^'*  they  might  Impute  to  themselves  the  conse- 

T  XIV 

quences  of  a  just  retaliation.  A  knight,  whose  life  had  been 
spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  that  he  might  re- 
late the  deplorable  tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom  of  the  nobfe 
captives.  In  the  mean  while,  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the 
princes  and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along  in  the 
marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful  trophy 
to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  confined 
at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  at  his  capital.  The 
sultan  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate  with  their  blood  the 
blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced,  that  they 
should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his  word 
.was  irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value  and  im- 
portance by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and 
intercessions  of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusig- 
nan  presented  him  with  a  gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  of  the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Chai'les 
VI.  dispatched  by  the  v/ay  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwegian 
hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine  linen  of 
Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of 
the  great  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom 
of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  the  count  of  Nevers  and 
the  surviving  princes  and  barons  :  the  marshal  Boucicault, 
a  famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate  ;  but 
the  admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  the 
constable,  with  the  sire  de  Couc}'',  died  in  the  pi'ison  of 
Boursa.  Ihis  heavy  demand  which  Avas  doubled  by  inci- 
dental costs,  fell  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather 
on  his  Flemish  subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws 
to  contribute  for  the  knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest 
son  of  their  lord.  For  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt, 
some  merchants  of  Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of 
five  times  the  sum  ;  a  lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that 
commerce  and  credit  are  the  links  of  the  society  of  nations. 
It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  that  the  French  captives 
should  swear  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  person  of  their 
conqueror ;  hut  the  ungenerous  restraint  was  abolished  by 

64  For  this  odious  fact,  the  Alibe  de  Vcrtot  quotes  the  Hist.  Anonyme  de 
^t,  benys,  I.  xvi.  C-  10,  11.  (Ordrc  deMaltlie,  toin.  ii.p.  310}. 
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Bajazet  himself.  "  I  despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Bur-  chap. 
gundy,  "  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  ^^^^^ 
"  mayestbe  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune 
"  of  thy  first  chivahy.  Assemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy 
"  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet 
"  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of  battle."  Before  their  de- 
parture, they  were  indulged  in  the  freedom  and  hospitality 
ot  the  court  of  Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired  the 
magnificence  of  the  Ottoman,  whose  himting  and  hawking 
equipage  was  composed  of  seven  thousand  huntsmen  and 
seven  thousand  falconers.®*  In  their  presence,  and  at  his 
command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  chamberlains  was  cut 
open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking  the  goat's-milk 
of  a  poor  woman.  The  strangers  were  astonished  bv  this 
act  of  justice;  but  it  was  the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  disdains 
to  balance  the  weight  of  evidence  or  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian,  The  em- 
John  Palaeologus  remained  thirty-six  years  the  helpless,  and  V^P'^p 
as  it   should   seem,  the  careless,  spectator  of  the  public  lacoiogns, 
ruin.''*  Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion  ;      j.^^^' 
and  in  the  embraces  of  the  wives  and  vircins  of  the  cit\-,  the  Jan.  8... 
Turkish  slave   forgot  the  dishonour  of  the  emperor  of  the      j^^rjj ' 
Roinaiis.    Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adri- 
anople,  an  intimate  and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzcs,  the 
son  of  Amurath  ;  and  the  two  youths  conspired  against  the 
authority  and  lives  of  their  parents.  The  presence  of  Amu- 
rath in  Europe  soon  discovered  and  dissipated  their  rash 
counsels  ;  and,  after  depriving  Sauz:;s  of  his  sight,  the  Otto- 
man threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an  accom- 
plice and'an  cnemv,  unless  he  inflicted  a  similar  punishment 
on  his  own  son.      Pal.'cologus  trembled  and  ol)eyed  ;   and  a 
cruel  precaution  involved  in  the  same  sentence  the  child- 

65  Sherefeddin  Ali  (Hist.(de  Timour  Bcc.  1.  v.  c  13)  allows  Bajar.et  a. 

round  number  of  12,000  ofiiccrs  and  scnan'^  of  the  chacc.  A  part  of  hi:.  ■  \v 
was  aftewanls displayed  in  a  linntirg-match  of  Timour:  1.  hounds  w-i 
tin  housings;  2  leopards  with  collars  set  with  jewels;  3.  Grecian  grcyh "ui.  1 . , 
and,  4-  dogs  ff.iii  Europe,  as  strong  as  African  lions  (idem.  I.  vi.  c  13).  B:i. 
iazet  was  particularly  fond  of  Hying  his  hawk*  at  cranes  (Chalcondyles,  I.  ii. 
p.  ZS). 

66  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palseologus  and  hii  son  Manuel,  from  13J4  to 
1402,  see  Uucas,  c  9.. .15.  Phranza,  I.  i.  c.  16.. .21.  and  the  first  and  second 
Wooks  of  Chalcondyles,  who^e  proijcr  subject  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  episode. 
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CHAP,  hood  and  innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  cruTiinah  But 
the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  unskilFulIv,  performed, 
that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  the  other  was 
aiHicted  only  with  the  inhrmity  of  squinting.  Thus  exclud- 
Greeks.  ed  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes  v/ere  confined  in 
the  tower  of  Anema ;  and  the  piety  of  Manuel,  the  second 
son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Avas  rewarded  with  the  gift  of 
the  Imperial  crown.  But  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Latins  and  thelevity  of  the  Greeks  produced 
a  revolution ;  and  the  two  emperors  were  burled  in  the 
tower  from  vvhence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to  the 
throne.  Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Palseologus 
and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape :  it  was  contrived  by  the 
magic  or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named  the 
angel  or  the  devil :  they  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents 
armed  in  their  cause ;  and  the  two  Byzantine  factions 
displayed  the  ambition  and  animosity  with  which  Csesarand 
Pompey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  a  space  of  ground  not  more  extensive 
than  the  lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  re- 
mains of  Constantinople  had  not  still  represented  the  wealth 
and  populousness  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public 
peace,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the 
empire  ;  and  while  Palccologus  and  Manuel  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without  the 
walls  was  ceded  to  the  blind  princes,  v/ho  fixed  their  residence 
at  Rhodosta  and  Selybria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber  of  royal- 
ty, the  passions  of  John  Palceologus  survived  his  reason  and 
his  strength;  he  deprived  his  favourite  and  heir  of  a  bloom- 
ing princess  of  Trebizond  ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor 
laboured  to  consummate  his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  an  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  the  Ottoman  parte.  They  served  with  honour  in 
the  wars  of  Bajazct;  but  a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantinople 
excited  his  jealousy :  he  threatened  their  lives ;  the  new 
works  were  instandy  demolished  ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a 
praise,  perhaps  above  the  merit  of  PaLeologus,  if  we  impute 
this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated 
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to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the  -CliAl'. 
palace  of  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazct  affected    ^'^■^^• 
a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  pledge  ;  and  ^.,  .  .^^ 
while  he  pursued  his  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left  pt-i-or  Ma- 
the  emperor  to  strugj^le  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Se- ""'^'  j-j 
Ivbria,  who,  in  eicht  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  ridit  of     1391... 

'  .  .  -  1425 

primogeniture.  At  length  the  ambition  of  the  victorious  juiy  05. 
sultan  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but  he 
listened  to  the  advise  of  his  vizir,  who  represented,  that 
such  an  enterprise  might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom 
in  a  second  and  more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to  tlie 
emperor  was  conceived  in  these  words :  "  By  the  divine  Distress  of 
*'  cknuncv,  our  invincible  scvmctar  has  reduced  to  ourobe- ^°",^'^'"'' 

.  .  ■  nojjle, 

*'  dience  almost  all  Asia,  witli  many  and  large  countries  in     A.  D. 
*'  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Constantinople;  for  be-     140) 
"  yond  the  walls  thou  hast  nothing  left.    Resign  that  city; 
"  stipulate  thy  reAvard  ;  or  tremble  tor  thyself  and  thy  un- 
''•  happy  people,  at  the  consequences  of  a  rash  refusal."  But 
his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to 
propose  a  treatv,  which  was  subscribed  with  submission  and 
gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten  vears  was  purchased  by  an  annual 
tribute  of  thirtv  tliousand  crowns  of  gold  :  the  Greeks  de- 
plored the  public  toleration  of  tlie  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Ba- 
jazet  enjoved  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turkish  cadhi,  and 
founding  a  roval  mosch  in  the  metropolis  of  the   Eastern 
church.*^      Yet  this  truce  was  soon  violated  by  the  restless 
sultan  ;  in  the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  em- 
peror, an  armv  of  Ottomans  again  threatened  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel  implored  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France.     His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  mucli 
pity  and  some  relief;   and  the  conduct  of  the  succour  was 
entrusted  to  the  marshal  Boucicault,'^*  whose  religious  chi- 
valry was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  revenging  his  captivity 
on  the   infidels.      He  sailed  with  four  ships  of  war,  from 
Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont ;  forced  the  passage,  which 
Avas  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  gallies ;  landed  at  Con- 
stantinople a  supply  of  sixhundred  men  at  arms  and  sixteen 

67  Cantemir,  p.  .50. ..53.  Of  the  Gi-eeks,  Ducis  alone  Cc.  1">  13  )  acknow- 
ledges the  Turkish  caJhi  at  Consraniii.ople.  Yet  i. veil  Uncas  dirkSCinblcsthe 
mo-ch. 

68  Memoirs  du  bon  Me.ssire  Jean  le  Maiugre,  dit  Bcucicault,  Marikhal  Je 
France,  pariie  1.  c.  30. ..35. 
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CHAP.^  hundred  archers  ;  and  reviewed  them  in  the  adjacent  plairr, 
■  without  condescending  to  number  or  array  the  multitude  of 
Greeks.  By  his  presence,  the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea 
and  land  ;  the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven  to  a 
more  respectful  dis,tance  ;  and  several  castles  in  Europe  and 
Asia  vv^ere  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the  marshal,  wha 
fought  with  equal  valour  by  each  other''s  side.  But  the  Ot- 
tomans soon  returned  with  an  encrease  of  numbers  ;  and  the 
intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year's  struggle,  resolved  to  eva- 
cuate a  country,  which  could  no  longer  afford  either  pay  or 
,  provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  offered  to  conduct 
Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit  in  per- 
son a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  advised  in  the  mean 
while,  that,  to  extinguish  all  domestic  discord,  he  should 
leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was 
embraced  :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to  the  ca- 
pital; and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the 
exile  seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  In- 
stead of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish 
sultan  claimed  the  city  as  his  own ;  and  on  the  refusal  of 
the  emperor  John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed 
by  the  calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an  enemy, 
prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavailing ;  and  the  sa- 
vage would  have  devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment, 
he  had  not  been  overthrown  by  another  savage,  stronger  than 
himself.  By  the  victory  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  was  delayed  about  fifty  years ;  and  this 
important,  though  accidental,  service,  may  justly  introduce 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 
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